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■ PREFACE. 


In 1877 Bahoo Protap Chtmder J/bsoonufar gave a lecture in the 
Mandtr of the Brahmo Somaj ; and in 1S7D Bahoo Keshuh Chunder 
Sen delrvered a sermon at the Town Hall, xchich iecre the occasions 
of contributing a few letters to the Indo-Enropean Correspondence, 
tcilh a vicxc of correcting soiiie mistakes of theirs regarding Christ and ' 
his teatMngsi then thexcriter hadpuMisked a short account of his 
travels through a feto places in the Horlh^West and Bomhag, which 
he visited in 1879. Several friends of the writer in town as well as 
in the mofussil advised him to ptthltsh these letters in thefonn of a 
pamphlet, tccause xt is diffiexdt to preserve all the nxtmbers of the 
Hexespaper; and that (hese letters xeefe interesting to them. To eoxn- 
pig xcith their reqxiest the xeriterhas addedmang things — For instance 
Notes on ancient axid modem Hiadooism, and principal Hahom- 
medan sects and feasts" as a keg to xixxdersland the better teachings 
of the Brafmo' SoxnhJ and other Bfonners of the Old IJindooism, 
accompanied bg extensive notes explanatgrg of the Hindoo shasters 
and doctrines, the principal reformers of Htndooism, as well as of 
ilfa/iommcd and Ms Koran.' ^(nd as these letters of (he-xcriter oxi his 
travels xecre too short, and he had omitted then to mention other tm- 
portent places of Hlndoostan xchich he had xrisited some gears before^ 
m the present hook a fxdler description of them has been given. But 
it xcould have been a pitg not to acqxxmnt the readers, especiallg 
those icAo live up^coiintTg or Afofussil, witfi. the tnodern capital of 
India — -Calcutta, the Cxig of Palaces, espedallg since Calcutta noxo 
surpasses all other Indian cities on aeeouxxt of its being the residence 
of the representative of Her Majcslg tlte Queen Empress, and the 
most flourishing place of eammerce and trade. Indeed, xvithin the 
memory 0 / some llringresiderdsof this ritg otdg (dtoul seventg or eigfdg 
years ago Calcutta teas but a small tmd, insignificant place, and the best 
part of it from Dhximtmlrilah Stredi soutlnoards — Choicrvnghee 
and Ballggunge, noic the chief qxtarl^s <f the gentry — xcere jungles 
inhabited and frequented bg tigers and other wild animals. Within 
stich a tlwrrt time the dig l\as mode aucA a rapid stndes in the xcag 
of hflitations aid stately huSdings so as to be styled “ The City of 
Palaces" and is dailg xncreasinq more, and move. And.fJjcxej-gfC, 


TV 


to Calcutta noiopecyih — either tomate money or to get thrirlicelihood — 
come from all parts of the tcorld — tke Bengalees, Sonthals, Beliarees^ 
Ilindoostanees, JRajpitts, Puajaltees, Cashmerces, Parsees, Jfancarees, 
ITaUioilas, Jeics, Arals, Cedmlese, English, French, Gerniayts, Ita- 
lians, Greeks, Armenians, Portuguese, Americans, Chinese, Burmese, 
and others. Thisstrangemirturejthen, of different people tchotcUle 
doicn in Calcutta as merchants, traders, hankers, brokers, doctors, shop- 
keepers, servants, cooks, hearers, porters, siceepers, scavengers, musi- 
cians, performers, andmenof all ocettjyalions and prffessiohs inevilahlg 
indicate the great importoMe and superiority of Calcutta over all other 
cilice of India, 7Taier{ter1taa,therefore,addedfourlhandffthparls 
on Calcutta and its Suburbs, as teell as something about the ordinary 
slgle of the daily living of the Hindoos of Calcutta, and sincerely 
hopes that the Public icill .teeleome this little teork, if it only offers 
them a little information of which they might be vnavarc, and affords 
them some pleasure in bdiig made aeguainied with the knowledge cf 
the Indian people, their gods, and teorshtppers, as well as in being 
able to compare one teacher \eilk another, and one place and city with 
another. 

The writer begs to slate that besides his men personal knowledge, 
he has consulted also other teorks on the subjects contained in this 
l>oek, viz., James VoughatCs *^the Trident, the Crescent and the 
Cross;" Hehetniah Goreh's *' Four Lectures delieered to the Brahmos 
in Bombay and Poona;" Tf'l Ward’s History of the Hindoos; 
J. H. _Stocguel<Fs The Hand-book of India;" W. Feicman's 
Tourist's Guide, and Hand-book to Calcutta ; and others. Here the 
writer takes the opportunity to thank also those gentlemen who have 
so very cordially rendered him every awtheidic local and other infor- 
mations dependent upon their reliable positions . , ' 

Lastly, as the writer has no pretension to hts being an English 
scholar, he begs hts readers to overtook any shortcomings with regard 
to the style and language; htd he hopes at the same lime that his 
composiltoti being simple and plain will be understood by all classes 
of people, 

Calcutta : 

let January, 1881. 
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FIRST PART. 


NOTES 

On Ancient and Modern Hindooism. 

1. — Wo Uro it) Hindoostan and amongst Uio Hindoos ; tljcrcroi’c 
it behoves QS to hiiow something about their origin ond religion; 
especially since Uio ancestors of Uic Hindoos os regards enlighten- 
ment and cntcrjirize hare over been' tho most distinguished in the 
U'orld. So that Hindoostan has uln-ayabcen oelchmted for its wealth 
and TOluahlu natnral prodnets ; its bcautifnl nianufactarcs, opulent 
merchandise, as also for Uio magnificence of its sovereigns, and 
tlie early civilization of its people. The mother language of 
tlio Uiiiiioos, Sanskrit, is in tlio opinion of learned men perhaps 
the most cultivated nnd.^>rintfd amongst oil other languages ia the 
world, and ii\ which have boon written many religious and poetical 
works considered to be the best specimens of literatnre os regards 
language, style, the most sublime thoughU of the human mind, to- 
gether s%ilh tliu most exalted outpourings and sentiments of the 
human heart. Anyone who tends the hymns of tlio Vedas, Mie 
Ifcsniayona, the MahabliaraU, ih© BhagnvnU-gita and other books 
will, no doubt, bo convinced of the great superiority of tlio Sanskrit 
language nnd literatura oven over the Greek and Latin. 

Tlie terra i/«Woo</a/t is derived from the word 5iW/<oo, the liver 
indur (tlio S. was clmnged into II. or I. Hindus or Indux,) on llie 
banks of v jiidi riv'cr tho priiiillivc forefathers of the Hindoos had 
esbiblifflK'd themselves ; and stmt which sigiiiRcs station or stand : 
so that tho meaning of d/hitfoof vvotild be the dwellers about the river 
Sindhoo or Indus ; and IfinJoo*laH the country of tlio Hindoos nil 
over India. Tho Persians imd chnngod the word Hindoosbiii into 
IJijul, and the Greeks and Honvms clianged Hind into Iiirfia. 

TIjo Hindoos (as wcH as the Eiircn»o;m-<) arc called .Iryoa j»po)\ie 
which nicuDs cultivators, from a Sanskrit woid meaning to cultivate 
or from another Sanskrit word Athi/a which in('.nn wealthy, ;»k (h^y 
were pfihaps more opuh'iit omicccjiinl of Ihcij eiiltnjiticu of laud 
and scieuev Ilian the other rhiidit-o of .No.ih. 



( i ) 

It seems that uCler ihv of mankind ^^hiclJ followed the 

lejoge and huililmj' of the Tower of lUbcl many of the children or 
J«-'cend.in!s of Xtwh ‘ettUHl in Central Asia near the sources of the 
Dxu*i. litU will'd their Huml»cr increased and the land would not 
‘iifiiec for them all mid for their cultivation, they, os a matter of 
rmir«<', micnilnl liu-nce some (ownnls the Knit, and others towonla 
ihc We«l ill qimd of wider s{Kict* and greater comfort. Of course 
ill llicse (ieo|ilc bi’forL' their emigration must Iiave had the same 
romnion nietlmd of living, the same knowledge and traditions 
■egnrdlng n Supri'me Jlemg, the creation, and of other things. 

Indeed, tnosc who Tire com ersant with the Indo-Eurojican lan- 
guagvs — the Greek, Ijaltn, Teutonic and Sanskrit, and also their 
diTshoola— the Italian, French, English, German, Hindce, Ben- 
R»!ee, Mahratli; Gnsemti, Uryn, Pnnj.ihinwd Sindln; and as well «s 
have studied the mythology of these jwojvle will, no doubt, be con- 
vinced lint those who from Centml Asia cmigratod towards the 
^I'est onEur«i*c, nnd tho*e that came towards Persia and lliodoostaQ 
irere ^»c<JJllc of the same family, hccansc great similarity existing 
'n their languages, and in thu ancient legends and stories of their 
and also lo their worsldi) of oatuml things and deified heroes. 


As the early Hindoos c.xcellcd other tribesin the art of culti- 
vating land and other sciences, so Uiey excelled others in thoir 
Religions eenUments and devotions townris the Deity, lo the Act 
of the A^ioslles Tre read that Si. Paul passing through the streets 
of the city of Athens, and teeing Uverc several idols called the 
AUienians tery superstitious or religious ; had he been at Benares 
«nd other Indian cities, ond lia- witnessed the various Jatras or 
Migious processions, and poojalis or religious ceremonies of the 
hncloo jiantlicon, ho, I diiro say, would hvive said that the 
“‘nJoog fur Athenians and other Heathen nations 

^•di regard to religion und religious sentiments. 21ie Hindoos are 
blame not for want of religion, bat for tluir excess of religions 
! ond sentiments. They were not satisficil w ith one only God, 
they wanted to hmc inorcg'ods to the amount of 330,000,(100. 
•vy have gods in heaven, in tlie atmosphere, on earth, in the 
"ater. Tbwy ha^ o god« amongst the aDiiii.als, vegetable and iniini- 
<j matters. Their QoJs are not only of masculine, but also 
viiiJnint. gender. In order to give the reader an outline of 


tlio Uimloci roliffrion, it is neces&iry to oxaniint* tlielr religions 
books calleil the Shasters/aS it is from them tliat o gather their 
ancient and modern doctrines about llie Deity, ami the mode of 
his worship. \ 

2. — Now, their oldest rcligioas hoo^ are the T'erfas. Tliis word 
veda means knowledge, and it ■\^•as applietl by the .early Hindoos 
to the dii-ine umcritlen Lnmeledgey Init pflcr those sacred primiti\e - 
traditions and ummtten knowledge were compiled or committed 
to writing, the ‘title veda ■was bestowed upon those very books as 
being the depository of their sacred knowledge. The Vedas aro 
4 in nnihhers, etr., Hig-xeda^ S.una veda, Yajnrveda, and AthaiTa 
veda. The Big-veda is divided into 3 jiarts, viz,, 1 'Mantras, prayer 
and praise expressed in texts, .and metrical hymns ; 2 Brahnana, 
ritualistic directions written in prose j 3 UpnnisJtad, mystical 
touching appended to tlio Brahmana, tho grekter part being in 
prose, tlio rest in metro. As the Vc<las contaih. be-iutiful ideas 
on the w orld pa«t and present, and many sulilime tnoiights regard- , 
ing the Supreme Being distinct from things — Infinite, Omnipo- 
tent, Omniscient, Omnipresent, tho most Holy, tlie most Merciful 
the most Just, v^c., and at the same time. as they arc mixed up * 
with worsliip .of objecla and forces pf Nature deified, and contain 
pantheistic notions about gods and the* world, by teaching that 
ery thing :« a particle of God’s substance, tho inference is that 
tho forefathers of the Hindoos when they had not } et loft Central 
A«ia bcHevi’d in one only Supreme Being, tlie Creator and Buler of 
the uni\'ersc, and that many of tlieir hymns, prayers and sentiments 
conhiined now in the Vedas had been orally conveyed for generations 
heforeythat lieriod ; but as time adv.mced tliuir defrcendauts not 
iKuingany diuno revelation to guide tliem, gradually lost sight 
•of the Invisible Maker, and began to wor=luj) v i«ible things, (he 
stany firmament, the sun and moon, the fire, the «iud, tho water, 
t^c., us gods. So that wJien their dc-ccmi.uifa c.iiue to Indi.i and 
those primes ul tradltionaaiulfccnUmenfci wore conimittiMl to writing, 
they had already been tampered with novel and eiTom-mi-, ideas, 
and thus had losf their primitive purity ; so that now from tlio 
Vedas alone no one can gather the jmre notion of one l«uL 
That the Vedas contain some nice idea about a Siijirenie Being 
and tlio cu-ation of the world, (he two following extrai-t-scopu-d Imin 
?Ir. J. Vaughan’s book will shew. (TJie*otlier ^e^se^ uhu found 


iti this ]uuii{)ti!i-t nr(> from tiic ifcml; of tlic kiiik- niiilior.) 
Alxiiil « Stn»n'iuo UciiiR from tlu* Ki{'-\oUa. 

TIk* one solo Ixml of nil tint i« — ivJui'mii'lc 
'IIk- earth, and funmtl the “ky, «!io ^iveth Hf<*, 
Wlio j'ivvth flrv'nglli, IntWmg gtHl-* rewrv 
^Vho«u lihlitig-iilacc is iinniortnlity, 

\V1h»*o shadow death s s»ho hy lit« miglit N king 
. Of all ihi' iireathing, eU'ejdn", waking world ; 

Who genern^ men and iK'a.'tj', wlio^i* iitaje‘ty 
Thov(‘ snowy hills, thn ocean with its rivers 
Dcdari' ; of whom th»'-i» sjircading regions fonn 
The arms ; hy whom the flniiainent is strong, 

Ikjrllt finidy i>lante<l, ami the highest hwivens 
Pnpporl^'d, and the clouds lint lill the nir 
DNtrihiitetl and measurtsl ont j to whom 
Both earth nnd heaven, e?(alinshe«l hy His will 
Book >«[» with Iretiihling nnncl ;in whom nwealwl’ 
The rising sun shines forth nhoxe the work). 

Where ’( r let loose in span*, the mighty waters 
liase gone, depositing a fniitfiil Ktsl, 

Ami gcneniling fire, tlier«* he nro«e 
Who is the hreath and life of all (he gisN, 

\Miose mighty glance looks round the etpaii'e 
Of watery >-Tipottr — ^ou^ce of energy*, 

Caii'O of the sacrifice — the only God 
Above the go<l«. May he not iiynre ns I 
lie the Creator of (lie earth — the righteous 
Creator of the sky. Creator too 
Of oc'vw** bright, and fat extemling waters.' 

Alioiit the jiroccs-* of eresition. 

In the beginning there was neither naaght nor aught, 
Tlien there wis neither «l»y nor atiua->jtiiercs al'ove. 


• Tlic above 


•-Vela cicarii ebows tbe 


\\ li:il llioti on'lmiiiili <J nil tliN (rcniin;' iiiiMor^e? 

Itj th«' nHn-i»Uc'I(‘ of >\liat was it coHt.'iliifil ? 

\Vn5 u «'nv^'lo]^wl in ll>i' gnljvU profmiwtJ of walorf 

IIrmi tlipre w as iioltbcr iKiy, nor night, nor light, nor darkne*« 

Only llic exis(i‘ut On« hivalhwl calmly, self coJitiiinoO. 

Naiiglit cl>e than Ho thcro was — naaght cl^p ahuvc, lx»yotiJ< — 
Tlmn Si'll caino «Inrhm‘«s liKI in <Iarknc««, gloom in gloom. 
Next nil w n« w nl,T, nil a tliao* iudi-scrfot, 

In which the One lay \ni<l, .slirondnl in nolhingnni» ; 

Tljen liiniiiig inwnnls W hy 5elf-(lp%cl<>|ie<l force 
Of inner fen our ninl int(Mt«c nh-tnicikm, grew. 

Aiul now in him l)c«irc, the primal germ of miinl, 

Arose 5 which loaniotl men, profoundly s< irching.p.iy 

I« the fir<t Ftihtle hond, connecting I'ntitj 

With Niillily. Thi« ray that kindled dor i;mt life, 

Where wns it tlien ? tieforc? or was it foi ml obcuis ? 

• Were there parturient powers and latent <j lalltic'*, 

And foctinJ principles bciuMfli, and active Iforcoa 
Tiint energized aloft? Who knows? Wlm ean docl.ire ? 

How uml from what sprang Uu« U>\vve^ ? lUo gwls 
Tliemseh<'.s nre suh'‘C<)uent to its deieTopjsffmt. 

Wjo, then, am penetrate the secret ojiis ri«e? 

Whether *t« as fratnod or not, made or not made. He know s 
"Who in the highest Iic.iven sits ; the omniscient Lord 
As'iiredly knows all — or Imply lie knmvs not. 

Tlio following extract from one of the Jafer hymns of the 
Ilig-VcJa hotniys its pantheistic notion about gods. 

He i« h!m«elf this very uni\erse, 

He is whatever is, has Iwen, and sh.all be. 

He is the liord of immortality, 

All creatures are one-fonrlli of liim, three-fourths 
Are tliat which is immortal in the sky. 

It is to' bo remarked here tb-il the Iiig-Ved.i does not con- 
tain ono single instauco of image worship. The w oi>hip of idols 
and uirigos ami deification ol lierocs arc to ’no met w'lVn In Aie 
I’linin-, Ihiimlyana, Mnlidblianif.t, Bli-igavahi-gita, Tantra and 
tttliei Kimloo books. Tliey were imented subse<juently by men 
who had become more degenerate. Puran is a Hindoo religions 
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buolv of more rei-eiit in nWch llie main fonnJation of Hie 
jicttiat jiopular crctHl of the Ilimlooa i-j to he mot Mifh. n.’uin’iyana 
is an epic poe/n, in whicli thec^IoiN am! vic!orvof J!ania, fiie son 
of DjsrmiUia, of Ajotlhja (Omle) ahojit the recoi erj of hw 
Mife Situ from the cii'itoJj’ of Ita^ana, the king of Cej’lou are Jes- 
otibe<l. Slhluljh.'mita is too an epic poem, in which tho wietory of 
Yuilistin'r by the help of bin relative Krishna over Dury.ihhuu is 
th'scrihej. UliagavatT-gifaisasortofannppc'ndirfo the 3Iahahh(\- 
Tjita, in which the ineitJenLil stories of Jlahalihiirata are rejateil. 
Bhagiuata-git.iis one of tIieliest5{>eeImen'Of the Illniloo Hteratare. 
And lastly TAntra is a religions treatise teaching -pcctiliar and 
mystical fomitilas or rites, for the worship of -the ileities, or for the 
attainment of superhuman power. It is mostly Jn the fonn of a 
dialogn© between Si' a and Dnrga, who arc the peculiar deities of 
the TtmtWias. 

ifo'v, as on tlio onset men worshippeil the forces of Nature' 
on account of tlieir beauty and utility,' so afterwards they 
through utter forgetfnbies? and folly began to deify heroes 
on account of their bravery and mighty deed*. Tims Bam and 
Ivrislina were some veiy gieat warriors tind gn>at conqueron, 
who were afterwards deified on account of their great 'alonr. 
Like'rise statues that were mmlc to represent kings, statesmen, 
generals, and otliers, were subsequently worshipped as gods. 

Tho following facts ivillsho'v n]»o(he great proclivity of theHin- 
tloos to Jcify men for something singular found in them either good . 
or bad. Some IjO or 70 ye.irs ago an Englishman in South India 
gained a dubioas reputation as being something more than hninan 
on the ground of Lis infemperate habits ; this, combined wn'th his 
violence towanls the natives, iropresicd them with tho idea that - 
ho was an incarnate demon. I believe to tliis day numbers of 
people jvirform propitiatry rite^ at hU toijib 5 the einhlems of 
the deceased hero are o brandy hottli and a tobacco p’pe! Hie 
other C.1S0 is that of the bra\e and noble Brigadier Kicholson. 

Tins excellent officer held a d'il appointment beforo the mutiny 
broke out; he uftenrards fell at the atomiiug of Delhi ; hut 
when the tidings reached the simple j»copJe mcrwhoni he hid 
liefore ruled, they n-fa-eil to believe iu Lw death. By his urbane 
and genial and Ch^i^llan deportment he liad 'von on their nffeetion 
and vencnition tbit they declaml he was a god not a man, and 
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swin" him no mort', they Iwgan hv nor>hij» Imu tis the gv>d 

^iUAl Se^n. 

Add to the nhove the following fact nliich I hoard from n mem- 
ber of Tagore family, that Bal>oo Go\>ec Sloluiti Tagoie had six 
soii«>, well knonn in Bengal, but only one daughter by name 
Br.Mimo-Moyeo, n ho died when she was very young, Herdeutli 
U.13 very keenly felt hy her father, nho desigiit'd a plan to remler 
her name immortal: and to tliis eflect he bought a jaiinnd.'iree 
opposite to Ghaundanagore called Moolhjor, vheve he hvrilt a 
teinjde of Kiilce, and put therein an idol by tho name of his 
deceased ami beloved daughter. He appointed priests or Brah- 
min* to offer up daily pooj&s, and on certain occasions sacrifices 
to that idol of his departed dawghh'r. And thus she became 
immortal under the form of the goddess Kalre. These clearly 
prove the peculiar proneness of Hindoos to deify human beings. 
Tliat thc*e have been tho c.m«e3 of phj'siolatry, deification of 
ineiij and other form* of idolatry %vo h«m from tho book of "Wis- 
dom (chap. XIII. 1 — 7 — ): “But .all men are ^ain, inuJiom thcie,n 
ia not the knowledge of God ...nnd nho have im.igmpd either tho 
fire, or tho u ind, or tho air, or the circle of the stars, or the groat 
uater, or tho sun and moon, to he the gods tli.it rule the uorld, 
yet HS to these tliey are less to be Llaau-d. For tliey perhaps are 
seeking God, and desirous to find Him. For being conversant 
among his works, they senrdi: and they are persuaded th.it the 
tilings are good •which are st‘cn...Bnt unhappy are they, wlio lure 
called gods the works of the bands of men, gold aud silver, the 
invention of art, and tho resembl.inccs of beasts or an unprofiiiblo 
stone, the work of an ancient hand,” Again (cliap. XIV — 14) : 

“ By the vanity of men idolatry came into tho world.. .A father 
• being afRicted with biltcr grief, made to hinieelf tho image of 
his son who was quickly fciken away: and him who had then 
.died as a m.an, he began now to worship as a god, and appointed 
him rites .and sacrifices among his servants. And tliO'e uliom 
men could not honor in prcM^nce, l>ecau'‘C they dnelt far otf, "they 
brought their resemblance from .ifar, aud made an express image 
o1 the Ving n'bom they bad rt mind to honour; that ijy tins their 
diligence, they might honour as present him that w.as absent., .and 
tho mnlfitude of men carried aw.iy by the be.auty of the ivotk, 
took him now for a goil that a little befoio was but honour* d 
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DcIImt tivHl.nyt«>-iiii»rniw, I'wry •l.'iv. 

Viiiiily ibivlliy ;in %'jiin 

Strut* 111 iJi*|irivi* iM of thy M’ati-ry 
]■'. irtli Ix-iiiiUli tin* cra^Jiiit^ of lliy 

I’ii-rcixl, jiJialhTtxl, li «*9 IIk* fm* — I ih citu*.*! crnslK'.!, 

■ ilN arinJc^ inortlircmn, liM forin*— i*s 
Slihrroi! (n fini’iupnN; llii*n tli«* pciif-iiji uMtcr-*, 
lti*Itii«i*il fruiii lan;» il<“*C£in'l 

I>i ti» Ul^ t*arth, niij lutollcii rut'p*, 

Fo.itiiiii;' niul rollin*' to flu-ir ocean luitiie, 

' IVocIalin tlic trluiiiph of the Tlimiih-rcr. 

ThN i« h’aliy n >uM |»ictnrc of tin* Inilian uform niul rain tint 
conicH ujiun ii« hIutu iiumy Miltrj' day*' — jioiiring ilown incc'«.intly, 
conliMK tin* nhni>'‘jiht'ri' ami lUItn^ tlm riven*. 

Xi'vt In imporhnpc tu Iii<Jra was |li<* g«>il oflirp«I-//i» (Lit. I'tnU.) 
Tills ^u(l ctnbniccs tvitjilnliisilomnin ili<* 8 iin, tlm li^Iitnln^ffrin'I the 
fire* In cry form. The I'ollowln" i« a hymn sjililrf'**fil to tills KOil f — 
Guer of lift* ami immortality, 

Ono in thy pH^mcc Iml to momU llin*t* ; 

Di'<|i!!iyin;i thine rfcnial trljilc-fonn, 

As fire on t'.irfh, ns ii/'htnln;; in the nir, 

. As snn in heaven. Tlimi art a clicri->heil j'ljost 
In cscry lionsuhohl— fithcr, brother, son, 

I’VifiuI, hencf.ictor, ^^ujnlinii, all in 'one. 

Jlri;'lit, soveii-rayc*! RoJI how minifuld thy shajiM 
lle^c.ilcd to HS thy Tof«ri«*s I • • • • 

Dellvor, mighty Lonl, thy ^or-hippiTs; 

Purge us from toiritof sin, and, when wa die, 

Deal mercifiiUy with as on the pjTc, 

Bm-niug ouv bodies with their load «f gailt, 

But bearing our eternal part on high, 

To luminous abodes and realms of bliss, 

For ever thora to dwell with righteons men. 
l’’ayu or Pavuna is the go«l of tho svind ; .and Rudrn tlie <Tod of 
stormsjand Inwiatie god ofdeatli. Yam.i is eiid to hare been tlio 
first of the human race ssho die<l ; after hts death he obtained tho 
supreme control of the sjiirit-world. 
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TliP falliiwiug rcmurkiiliK* language U acUlrcssod to tliU ikoty : — 
III* na- file fir-l ofnien tliat ilioil, tlio fir-t to Iirave 

riijiitl ni'liiiig istn‘.iin, flu* tirst to point tlio ro.ul 
To lioaM*n, and wtdeome other> to tli.it liriglit nliode. 

No pilfer c-m lob of flic liotiu* tliiw won W tlioe. 

0 king, N\i' coiiu*; tlio Iwui iiuM tlic, nW't (road tin* p.dli 
Tint flion Irnt tro<l — tlio'jKitli l»y mIiIcIi racli race of men, 
In long >:ncce-siim, anil onr fitlieis too, Imve p.nsod. 

Tlien follow* fill!' #‘frikhig apovtroplie to a ilep.irted spiiit; — 
fjonl of file de.ad, dep irt ! A*ar not to take the road — 

Tlie imeient road — hy vilik’U tliy ance«t(.ri have gone; 
j\'-cend to meet the god — to moot fhy happy f.itlitT«, 

■Who divell in hli«i iiitli him* • • • • 

• • “ • Tliy Mn anil shame 

Leave thou on earth: a«'umc a sinning form — 

Thy imcient shape— tvfim.'il and from all t.ihit set free. 

Tlio following toaclung address accoint'.inie8 the act of inters 
ineiit 

Open thy arms, 0 earth, n*ceUe the dtad 
Wtli gentle pres^nre and aith loving welcome. 

Ln«hroud him tenderly, o’en as a mother 
Folds her soft rosiment round the child she loves. 

Desides the ahoie the Hindoo^ worship the primary and second- 
ary planets, for instance the sun, i>]iich is called Unvee from which 
comes 7^m-eofar, (vitr day) Sunday, Dios SoU«. <S'o7/i, moon, lienee 
comes Som-var, Dies Lnnac, Monday. JArn^Ji/o, the god of irar. 
Mars, hence JAmpoi-vur, Dios M.irtis, Tuesday. iJooti/in — ^fhe god 
of M isdom and eloquence, ilercnry, hcnco Boodha — viir, Dies Mor- 
enrii, Wednesday. VTi-ht$pittee or JupUcr (Vnliaspateo in Sans- 
crit mo.int tlio preceptor to the god*!, whereas in L.itin Jupitei' mis 
considered tho heiii'culy fallier, and hence as such he was called 
Pluvius the rain-giver, Tonana the Thunderer, Fuhninafor tho 
Lightning-liurler, and Serenator tho weither clearer.) From 
Vrihaspateo comes Fri/mspatee-iai*, Dies Jovis, Thiwsday. (The 
Hindoos make also the goddess l.uXsh}Hee to preside over the 
fifth day of tho week, hence Thursday is called Lukshinee or 
Imkhee-vir). <S'/iooium, the pLanct Venus. From Shoobar comes 
Shoolar-^ dr — Dies Veneris, Friday. Shanee, or the id.inei Satuni, 
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S.»Hml.i_v. Orn' of fli«- n.iini'') 

«vV 5« 

The Iliinloo'i tliori'fnre well ns the Hnmiins nnti the fJn-ek}! 
ti'nl to cill enchduy of the ^^4*ok hy tlio iiaim* of onn of the pl.nief'S, 
vhea'u-< the IIchn*n6 «(r the I.cniolite;* not hidne wnr»‘hip]ii rs of the 
elements of Is'ature cJiUwl the Fe\end.ir5 of the week thus, viz., 
f'ahhath, tho«l;iy of ri'.«t (Satnnlay) ; the. first d.iy nfter the S.ihkitli, 
Sunday ; the secinid day after the S.dd«th, Mond;iy ; the tliinl d.iv 
iifter the S.jhlnllr, Tue-day; the fourth d.iy niter tlie S.ihh.ifli, 
AVedneMlny ; the fifth d.iy nfter the fv»hh.ith. Tlmr-Jay ; tliesivlli 
day after tiu* Sdjl).dh, Friday. 

The Joniali mefluK] of bein;; Scnjitural ntid fn*ofrom idolatroii-: 
ineiniiations, the AJlo^th•s and ancient priniifive ChriaiiatH June 
i\amed the *lay« t»f the \vc«-k Urns t— first day, Dominica ; the day of 
the resurrection of oiir Ixml which oceum*d on the first day nfter 
Iho sahhath— rriina nutem die sabbati %enit3L-iria Shigdalene, Ac., 
%idere soiiulchruin. — ^^'cry e.arly in the morning the first day of 
tlio week lUine 3I.iry ilugdalene, Ac., to tlie Sepuiclire (Illatli. rlwp. 
XVIII—)} second day, ferha ttoeunda; thiid d.iy, ffrl.i fertin, 
fonrtb (lay, feria q^n.nrtn ; fifth day, ferla quinta } sixth iLiy, leriu 
scixta ; but the 8e\ cuth day Is cjlle<l by the Jewish name Sabbath or 
Sabbatnm. It is, I dare say, to ho regretted tJiat the Christians 
both of Europe as well os of this cotiulry stick still to the ancient . 
names of the pagan deities In counting tlie days of the week, and 
do not adopt the Jewish or the ecclesiastical jnetliod as pointed out 
here. 

4, After a very ConsidemWe time the old Yedio deities lapsed into 

oblivion, and new and strange gwl-i took their places — 13i-ahmn, 
Vishnu and 5iVrt, and these form the Hindoo Triinurti or Triad. 
Here it is to be observed tluil Iho name of Brahma does not 
occur in the Ilig-Acda, but Manu (the opening chapter of tlio 
Institutes of Manu) Tlio firet being produced from the self- 

C‘xi-,tent was Bndiin.i, (or Bnihm) the great forefather of all spiriLs. 
Brahma created tlio heavens and the earth ; then he drew forth 
mind, already existing sul-stantially, though unperceived by ?en«e. 

He next produced the elements, and created a niultitucle of inferior 
deities, and a number of -oges, to nliom he delegated a portion of 
Ills creative power, and who created the various animals and 
demons, ns well .os the clond-, lightnings, cornels, Ac. 


1 
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V^^UnH in Uig-xi-^U {< tt n-j»n"*t*tttati«u of tlu* sun, niui i-trldcH 
tlironghilio iuumtm* in three ‘•fciw, (iicrlm}»« throe steps of tlio 
sim moim the innnifoptafion of the sun at it-* place of rislii", on tlic 
rnerMian, nnd nl jt-* place of setting;). "We see tint Vishnn nas not 
considcre*! n tloitv in the Yinlic time, hut tho«o very wortU of tho 
Ui^-Vnl.i ‘•.•'trilling; the nnh’erga* in three steps” may have gi\cn 
to the Hiinloo sages of a later jieriotl of (Icifying that elo- 
iiK'iit, so tint ufleruanls he heemm a seiprenie god uho u;n sn 
many times inc.miatnl or had manifested himself to nmn. 'Ilw 
name of Siva in the Vedic hymns does not appear a« that of any 
deity, litit simply mean- * anspicIoiH, happy, or gracious,’ a- sni 
!idjecti>e or epithet of Ilndnithe g*xl ofstonns, Tliere is nodoiilit 
that this idea of hapj>y ttorm gave occitsion to the Hindoo sages 
of later times to deify tho storm and make it a persona! god of 
»li-triK'tion. 

Now, necording to the later Hindoo hook®, and the Dnihmlns, 
dinihna or llralun v'ho was hefore tho sole existing Hntity 
iivumed the iputity of ncthily,and in this character lie created tho 
phenomena of the universe, and is called god tljo Creator. TIio 
progrea-ioflii-siclf-ciolution nestrr-ulted in the appearance ofYishh'n 
as the Presen er of the new creation. Tlie thinl manifestation of Bra- 
ma na« in tho ch.iractcr of Si* a, the Destroyer of tho world. Tho 
first person of the Hindoo Trimurtl — llrah?n.a though originally tho 
f.ivourite deity of the Dr.dmnns, gradually fell into the shade, 
which U taulaiuount to saying “after yon have created tho 
world, youluic now nothing to do with it, nor tlie world with 
you,” so much so that at the present day only at Pnslikara in 
Ajiiiir some traces of the worship of Dnihma arc to he found. 
Rndima is represcntwl as a man with four faces or hoaiU of a 
gold colour, dressed in white garments ; riding on a goose. His 
wife was S.nitrce, and his daughter Saraswatee, one of the wives, 
of Vishnu. Notsvithstanding that Brahma was the grandfather of 
tlie god« and men, the Hindoos attrihuto to him vices of pride, 
druukomu-ss. and hist } and tlmt for the last crime Siv.a in a fit of 
f>w«et hwwhed oft' we eS hi* heads. 

T’i.*A«oo, the proser> er of tho world being cou’^idered more iutor- 
I 'tod in the universal matters than other deities was universally 
woi-hippod and invoked. It is said tlmt lie had nine 016^-^ or 
was ineaiuate nine times in the form of dillerent aniniaN'mid 
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iiItMii ili’ly ill li liman ri>riri.liiit.il«fays A'r ‘oim* |iiir]»t>sc, pitlur 
t.k Uni\j' Hvnni' gwnl, or lakp away e^il. 

Tl»‘ fo!Jo«iii>' art* jlic len urtart 1. TJii* fi'li ; 2. TJit? ior- 
iiiisp ; Jl. Tli*‘ bonr ; •!. Tlii> mtii-lion ; h. Tiie divnrf ; Ik 
; 7. Riiiickanilm, or lirioHy, lii'mi ; ?<. Kri*Iin;i and 
Iliilanim ; !•. IJti'llin ; 10. TIk* Ivnfi Vu".i a\lar. Tin*, nino 
li.uc tiknn jilnw, tin* twitli, tliny Kiy, will tnk<* iil.iei* in flie Jilriok 
age* wlicii V|»lmoovill niaXolu«fin.'iIoj»jicaranep to rr^toro flunks 
to tlieirjiriinitixp jiiirify. 

From llio Faf.ninJIia-ljraJiro.'ma Irtir/i that Vi«Ijnoo appeared 
ii\ tU<' form of iln* lUli in onler to fAW Iho family of Mann from 
tlie univor-a! «I»Iii';i% hecaii«e Mann wa« a pwl-feariri" man. The 
follooiiig extract will illu'tmte lla* »>l*»ry>— 

Along (lie ocean in lliat stately sliij* w.i« Lome flic lord of 
men, and tlirongli 

It.* dancing, ttiinbling billon-^, and it« roaring ^^atcr* ; ami 
the lurk, 

Tossed to nnd fro by violent wind*, reeled on fbcturfaco of tlio 
deep, 

Staggering and treiiibllng like a drunken woman. Land w.as 
seen no more, 

Nor far horizon, nor thesjwce between ; for eveiyw here nroiind 

Spn,*ad the wihl wa'tteof water*, reeking atmosphere, and. . 
bowndle^s sky. 

And now, w hen all the world wa« delated, nonglit appe-an-d 
ttlwTc the waTe5 

But Man tf and the scrcii .“age*, and thefL'h that drew tliebiirh. 

Un>Ycar5cd tlms for years on yciirs the fislipropcllixl the ship 


aero*.* 

Tlie heapwl-np waters, till at length it bore the ves*el to tlie 
pe.ik 

Of IlimaYan ? then, softly smiling, Urns the 6ah addreseed the 

‘Haste now to bind thy ship to this high crng» Know nio 
Lorh of all, 


• There ere fenr T6ga« Tit, 1. Satrr Fuga er the »se of Truth, when tmth wa» 
renented fol!*, orst the rate of IS scass; 2. Tr*tn Fisn, irbeo nrtae me reoer- 
eled not fully, but »t the rateof If MOMS 3 lup^rn I when truth waehnnored 
bj hn\f, or *t die r»t« of Snnoaa, 4 Fi^a. ox the drirk »fie. when Tirtaeor tenth 

ie honoured the leeet er »i the rate of t And when the rcneration oftiielut 

ilefree of 4 eniue wiU Teaub, then, they sej. the end of the world wiU come. 
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Tlir Groat Cioator nRiliimi. iui;ililur diaii all inlglil — onmi- 

' jiotoiit. 

Ity ino in fl-lt-!iko lui-t fliou In-oti i«a\c‘il iniKro emcr- 

•loncy.’ 

Tills is roally a >ivitl «lo>mj(l!oii »r tlic ilood moiitlom'ilin llio 
Ixiiik nl* Gonesi'. Tlio |iiiii)ith{' JUikIoii luit) nl-o tlio tr.idi- 
tiun i>r till' oYonW oi' t\io timi's, ttioU»li tiny luil conl’oninlul 
tlicin’uji nitli orronoons 

lloro vu idi'orx o tlsat it \\ a® Itrviluu i \\ li« ap^io.n tnl in tlic* form of 
li»li, Lilt in till' liluijiinafa-jmmii flio fi>Ii isdo-crilod a? nit iiicania- 
tiiiu Ilf Vi'linoii. This U ncounntoil fur tli-it in tin* s)i i«trTs not 
unlrMiuontiy an iiitoiih.»»;j;i' liotli uf olKoo^ and nanu’s t ikos jiLco 
anion" tin* >o\or.il im‘mlK'n> of tlu* diriiic Trinnirti. 

For tin* same mison On* incVnuim' of Tidinoo Uuri is apjilloj 
to Krislim, Ac., vliicli in Kvncnil Goi1. 

Aptln tlioy Fay that vlion Yi«lnm nj«j>Mrt>d ns n dn.iif liofnio 
llu'Unint Hall, lip Jiojrj:<dol tlic lattir only iifjiiuiIi J.md its ]ia 
could i>.i«.« OMrnt tlnvc f-tops—and no fiioiut it I'Jis urantid him 
llicn 111 ' fjdnr^icd hi« fomi to such a ilimon-ion that at tivo gfep^ 
iiloiii' ho cmhnicoil tho whole of lic.iM-n .and earth, hut ho loft hell 
to Ihili— tho doin«ni.TC.d tyninf. Vhhnii i« (.oniitiinos iiddrossod hy 
the nlcknanio llari, nF“HuiHaii.” AVh< n tho body of tho late 
«f Joyporo w.»« lately eatried in pr<ieo«‘i!on through the 
city to tho linrntng jiliict*, the citizen* heat their hrciisfs in coin- 
ji.i"ion and p.ud: Hai Hari, lls'ii Hnri,i>ignif\iii"“0 I*ord, 0 Lord, 
ulnt a niisfurtune h.i« hcfalh-n ««.” Again when flio Bengalees 
hriii" their dead to he hurieil or to hts htirnt, all along the ^^ay they 
exhort eacli other *aying : “ Jfoi-i7»t>l’* that is, invoke Hari. 

'^he^\i^cs of Vishnu weie Z/ifisAmic (or Ii.ichmoe) tlie goddo'S 
of fnrtnno, and S'ir(i$tco(ee, tin* ginldoss of learning. 

5. Ri'wm the hero of the l{.iina\'nn:i, and the conijneror of the 
giant or deniciu lla^nn.^, being an incnniation of Vishnu i& aho 
in "Teat NeniTiition among the nindem Hindoo gods, osjiociallv 
in tho Western jiroviiice*. His wife ua* their * f.nnuns Soot.i and 
his hrother Lachuinan.* He i* adorcil and repn-sented in tho 
temple in the coiiiiiatiy of his uife StH»t.t <m hi* left, .and -liis 


• L-uliumiii from wliom cnnitfc tie n.iine,if U.,».ih of Luik,i..u n..v ,, 
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lirollicr Lachnimtii holds a nliite umhrelhv over lu« head, iu\d hi« 
friend Ilnimumnn sfand^ before liimashisservant with joined hand* 
Tiih Hamiuraan uas a monkey and the general of the monkey- 
army ttho ■helped Rama in overcoming his enemy Havana the 
King of Lunka or Ceylon. Some *ay tiiatthose short hilimen of 
Ceylon who Jiad joined Ram against RAvana are mentioned in 
the R.un:ij*ana ns veritable monkeys 1 With tlie Ilindoo ivritera to 
deify man or to degrade Inm is one and tlie same thing. 

Kow Ramis the patron of the sick and dying. Wlien thecorjise of 
a Hindoo is being carried to the burning ghat, people go all along 
crying ‘Ram Rum sathai,’ namely, 0 Ram, Ram have mercy on 
him.” Tlie Hindoos likewise nvite the name of Rum on the hreast 
and forehead of the dying person with earth taken from the banks 
of the Ganges. Tlie form of the Hindoo salutation is ‘Ri\m Ram.’ 
Whenoicr they {*ec anything unclean, they say ‘Ri\m, Tlam,’ 
thus they beg Riuu to save them from all defilement. 

Tlio Ramiiyana, which <h*scribes in a most beautiful style the 
exploits of Ram, liis childhooil, youth, his manaagewith SIta, hU 
b-inishraent, the invasion of Ceylou, and tho rccoverj’ of Si ta,porf ray^ 
aviriil desciiption of her great altaclmienl to Ram lier hU'-b.md, and 
tenches fidelity irith affection of a wife to her huskind, so that she 
ehottld stick to him at libnic aiwl abroad, in prosperity and adversity. 

It was said that when Ram was going on a long w'amleriiig eveur-. 
bion, she volunteered to accomp.my him j but ho said lliat she could 
not bo able to boar the toil of a tronbU*some jonmoy, boeuw-o she 
was delicate. Rutshe w.nsdeteniiined to t-hare her hoslwiij's p^’ril; 
and intnisfer to his con«olatioii. Hence ehc says; — S 

A wife must share her husband’s fate, luy dnly is to follow* 
tlieo 

■\Vhefe’er thou goesL Apart from ihec, I w oiild not dwell in 
heal cn itself. 

Deserttsl hy her lonl, a wife is like a niNerabli; coqise. 

Close us tlij' shadow wonld I cleave to thee in this life aiul 
lioroafttT. 

Tlwu. art my king, my guide, uxy ouly teCugo, wy divinity. 

, U is my fvve^l rc^jive to feUowUtee. If thou mu’.! wandi r forili .• 

Through trackle-s fore-t, I will go tlice, trinding down 

Tho prickly •hramhle-. to nuke smooth thy jutli. IValkiiig 
bi-Jore thee, I 
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Shall ftH)! no woarincss ; tlio fo«?st-thoms will seem like 
silken rohes; 

Tlic bed of Icarc‘», n couch of do^m. To me the shelter of thj 
I'rcscuco 

Is belter far than sintcly |wl.icM, and paradise itself. 

Protected by thy arm, gods, demons, men shall have no 
power to harm me. 

'^Vith theo I’ll live contentedly on roots and fruits ; sweet or 
not sweet, 

If given by thy band, thej' will bo to mo like the food of life. 

Iloaraing with Iboc in desert wastes, a thonsand years u-ill be 
a day j 

Dn elUng wth thee, e’en hell itself would be to me a heaven 
of bliss. 

Tlie Hindoos uben they are bathing and on otlier occasions 
along with Him invoke also Sila, thus Siti Pam, Sita Pam.” 

KmJina or Kuhan is another incarnation of Vishnoo, and is by 
far the most popular of all the Hindoo gods, although the most 
licentious nod dissolute of all. 

His exploits, his miracles, hts amours, his tricks, are household 
words throughout the length and breadth of ^dia-^ities and rivers 
ate called after him, AVbcn the Hindoos teach their children to 
pray, or their birds to talk, and when they take their meals they 
imoko bis name and bis uife ttadlii, saying “ Rcidha-Kishan, 
Kislian, Padhli. 

Krishna -was’hom in Jlatbnra (Mattra) near Agra. His fadwr 
was Basudeo and bis inotliec Dewki. Mathura is tliei-eforc very 
mucb''freciuentcd by tlie Hindoos being the birthplace of their 
favourite god. BrinJaban also is a place of great pllgrimhgo, as 
that Mas thtf place nhero Krishna was nursed and used to pLiy his 
nasty tricks, and amuse Jiiinsclf with tbo Gopis or milb-ruaids ; and 
at times rim an ay with their clothes whilst they Mere bathing. One 
of those Gopis Mas Padlw bis £)\onrite mistress. 

Many stories ace ceconied of Krigtma ia tlie Poovati?,ltahahbflTata 
•and Shree Bhagu^ ata — In his iniaai^ he deprii ed a female giant 
of her mouth, mLo bad poisoned her breasts before she gave him 
suck; soon after he destroyed a carriage .against Mhich he hurt 
his foot, VshcQ hud by Ida nurse at the door to sleep ; at t]je a-'e of 
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eiglit years lie took np Mount Goranlhan in liis arms, and held 
it as an umbrella over tlio heads of the villagers and their cattle 
daring a dreadful storm, with TThich the angry god of heaven 
■was overwhelming them (an umbrella of that sort would also 
admirably suit ns against the and rain) ; he created a number 
of cattle, and also of boys and prla to replace those which god 
Bndima had ftoUn from Briodaban ; he destroyed a large h^-Jm, 
which had poisoned the waters of Jamoona; he sedneed the wife 
of Ayana-ghosa, and sported with 16,000 milk-maids in the 
wilderness of Brinda ; ho nest assnmed fonr arras, destroyed 
Ivansa;ho hnilta fort at Dwarka against his formidable enemies, 
where he generally resided j he marrieii two wives Rootmineo and 
Satya-hhama, (strange to eay that Radha his mistress is aI«^■ays 
represented with him and not his two lawful wives I); andlastly he 
destroyed Slnshoo-pal. 

In the Bhagavata-gita Krishna in self praise says thus ; — 

I am the cause of the whole universe, 

Through me it is created and dissolved ; 

On mo all things within It liang suspended. 

Like pearls upon a string. I om tho light 
In snn and moon, far, far removed from darkness. 

I am tho brilliancy in Qamc, (be radiance 
In all that’s radiant, and (be Iigbt of Ugbts. 

...... I watch tbe universe 

With eyes and face in all directions tnmwl. 

I dwell as wisdom in the heart of nil j 
I am tho goodness of the good, I am 
Beginning, middle, end, eternal Unie, 

Tlio Birth, tho Death of all. I am tl>o symbol A 
Among tho characters. I have created all 
Oat of ono portion of myself- .... 

Tlien be not sorrowful j from all thy sins 
I deliver thee. Hitnk thou on me, 

Have faith in me, adore and worship me, 

And join thj'self in meditation unto me ; 

Thus shall thon come to me, OAijunaj 
Tims shall thon rise to my supreme abode. 

B^licro neitlior sun nor raoon have need to shine 
For know that jdl Uie lu'stre they is mine, 
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Hero IS tlic answer of Arjnna to tho nlioic: — 

Have mercy, Ood of /jods ; tlio nniverse 
Is fitly daz/lwl liy tliy majesty, 

Fitly to tlieo alone devotes its homage. 

At thy nnjtroacU llic evil demons (lev, 

Scaltorcd in terror to tlio winds of lie.ivcn. 

Tlio muUUudo of holy sainH adore thee — 

Tlicc, first Creator, Lord of all the gods, 

TJio Ancient one, anjireino JlccepLicIo 
Of all that is and is not, knowing all, 

And to ho known by all. Immensely va-t, 

Tlion couii'rclieiijcat all, thou art tlio All. 

To theo be sung a thousand hymns of praise 
liy c'ory* creature and from every quarter, 
licfo-n', above, behind. llaU 1 hail 1 ihoii AH 1 
Agnti and yet again 1 woi^hip thee. 

It is s.nd tL.it this great and inimortil being was flcciclciifcally 
killed by being struck l»y tho arrow of a hunter orsportsnian, who 
h.nd directed it towards the heel of that god thinking him to bo game. 
Strange lacouslatcncy, such a mighty and inimort.al god to die by 
tho niTosv of a mort.al I 

Jo»j(inaaf7i (or Jaggamalh from Jaff, 'the world ; and »mtA, 
master) is also another deified licro, complimented with tlio title of 
lonl of the world. Somo authors say lh.it ho is .i form of Vi'-lmn, 
whilst others atte«l that ho is a form of Krishna. His fiimons 
temple at Pooroo in Orissa is tho sUrino to which hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims yearly wend their weary way. Nothing could 
bo more hideous th.in this nneouth armless idol, seated on his huge 
car ; yet millions of lie.irt3 beat with devotion towards this Incliaa 
llolocli ; and to gain a sight of him countless multitudes w ill fcavel 
hundreds of miles, thousands of them dying unpitied and unaided 
on tho road-side. 

Ilath~p}ija (Rath means a cart) is celebrated in Pooree and elsc- 
wliCTQ in honor of Krishna. The story is that King Inddraduinno 
of Pooreo saw in his vision that Krishna was telling him tluat he 
(Krishna) wanted to live in the form of Jagannat iu liis donwin. 
In tho morning the raja 6.W a beautiful new tree in his compound, 
and ho understood that it was tho god Krisima, and told his priests 
the vision aud pointed out to them tlie iioe : the prie«t= acconl- 
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ingly prcjtarnl tlio imagi‘8 of Jagannat nrnl of fiiihhndm («i«>ler 
of Krisljnrj) from iJio LraneJ)<*s of tlwl irco. TI»o imagw nri* flJII 
in Poorcc, and many iillgrims cvoryyoar resort io Uiat [dace. Tho 
Ilatlio-jatra takes place in tliei inoiitli of Asiirli or June. Ilenco 
we see that during this festix'al specwlly they sell various yonng 
plants and graft"*. 

Another version is that this featnail is intended to celebrate the 
diversions of Krishna and the milk-tn.aid<, with whom he used to 
ride out in his chariot. 

Tliey divide this car in two portion'»-5idA'i and Ulln Hath — 
during tlio Hath poojah procession men puM a huge car havingid 
wheels or more, under which people throw thcinsolve* to be crashed 
to death witli tlio \iew to obtain heaven. 

Su'd, the third person of the Hindoo Triad, is ol^o much talked 
of. Ho has many «‘orsliIppers— and many pagedas or sivalns are 
raised to his memorj*. He being god tho destroyer is represented 
in tho typo of inhuman severity. He is depicted ns sitting on a 
mountain lost in meditation ; ho wears n necklace of human skulls, 
ho holds in his hand a rosary of tho same ghastly character ; his 
hair is interkiced with serpent*, which hang around his neck, '^^ith 
all his severity the brand of seusanlity is skimped upon him no 
less than upon Krishna. In thoaecount of hlsJifbthestory of Inst 
strangely blends with that of seif-torture; the object which represents 
this god in all Ids temples throughout India commemorates 

n pass.ige in his history far too delicate for modesty. Hindoo my- 
tliology, [iropcrly speaking, does not declare any incarnation of Siva. 

There is a great pooja held on tho last day of CfiaUar or about 
the middle of April called cJtomk-pooJa, in honor of Siva, which 
consisted of a big log of wood in tho form of a cross, from the pro- 
jecting posts of which two men wore hanging tied up with ropes and 
pierced with iron hooks on the back — and that log of wood was so 
arranged as to tnrn ronnd, and with it those two men were tuminf' 
round also — which act - was calculated to torture them very much 
and at times canseJ their death. This sort aC geeai. 
ami torture, they say, was vciy much iiked by Sivn. But of lat< 

years thoHnglisb Government has stopped it, as it used to caiwc 
the death of many. Now, therefore, they celebrate tho charak- 
pooja without that .sort of barbarous cereutonics. 
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Ah destroyer of U»e world Siva in also cdlod Au^i (Tiioo or DooUj) 
nnd rcprt'?eidcd in Muck colour. He in aI«o called Iticam (Lonl); 
^rnhem or ^FahesKara (the great lord) } Sankara, the conferer of 
hapjdnp'”') 5. ^^aIlan^dra (the verj’ terrible) ; and Mahddeva (the 
groat go<l). IHs M ifea name » Uma, ehe is also called Malia-Maya 
Darya, Devlox Kali, 5o/«, Plan'nt i, BhavAni, yBiayvatce, 

Jayyadhnlree. 

Doorya, according to the Hindoo hookn was a female power or 
divinity. Slie was born in the house of DakshA, one of the 
progenitors of mankind 5 her father’s name was Katya, and she was 
called Satcc, nnd was married to Sira, but renounced her life on 
hearing her father roproacli her husband. On her second appear- 
anoo from the mountain Ilimalaj'a she waa called Parvatee and was 
again married to Siva, by whom she liad two children Kartikep, 
and Gunedia. She is said to Lave been horn eo^ oral times in order 
to destroy giants j and accordingly sho is represented in the 
dilTcrent forms, and is worshipped under various names or titles — 
nfc one time ns Hoorga, at other time ns Kaiee, and somo time os 
Jnggadhatreo. Sho is called Doorya, because she killed a giant 
named Hoorg.i ; Kahe, hccaoso when she killed the giants Sham- 
hha and Nishambha and tlicir general Haktaveeja she had assumed 
tho frightful form of a black wainan ; Jaygadhatree, because as the 
mother of tho world sho takes care of it and sustains it. She is 
called also J/n/io Maya, becau<e she presides over the worldly ties 
and nfi'ections ; SJuiktee, becau«o she was tho creative power of the 
world ; Wuiyaiatee, because sho is full of richess; Satee, because, 
before her marriage to Siva she was a spotless virgin ; Devi (from 
Div to shine) because she was a briHuuit woman. In short, what 
Yislmu is among the male gods, Doorga is among the female 
goddesses. Honco she is supposed to bo the most powerful of 
all the female divinities. 

The legend or story of Durgapooja rests on her martial feats, one 
of these is that there was a demon called Mahisha ov Mahishasura, 
who having conquered all the gods, had expelled them from heavoo. 
This giant met Durga, assisted only by her Hon, who (Durga) with 
her ten hands trampled npon the demon, who -\^s also attacked by 
her lion, and w.is pierced through the chest by her spe.ar : she 
is at the same time represented as holding him by the hair of 
his head and is about to latter his head. It is said that after 

I 
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tho victorj*, tlio gtxls cliantod llie prai<C9 of ifaka Sfaya or Dnrga. 
Doorgapooja in tJp-conntry is callwl Darnham, cilJicr Ixh»u 50 
Doorga Im leu hands, or Ijpcan*** aftor the. wor«lii{» and rcHgioa? 
ceromonips jKrfonncd dnring nine nights (norm/n) they throw the 
image of Deri or Doorga into the riror on tho tenth day. 

Tliroe AveolvS aner the Doarpojrtija, another festival in honor of 
this go<ldess, called tho takes place, to comnicmorato her 

victory over Chfinda and .I/oiu/it. Tlieso were the agents of the 
two giants Shoonihha and Nishoomhha. Tlic«e two giants aho 
nere slain hy her in tlial verj' leillle. Ik is Kiid tiiat afler the 
victory of Knlec over the«e giants the gods and g(xlde«»es chanted 
tho praises of tho celestial heroine. Tlie sable go<IJi‘.«3, says tho 
Rev. K. 31. Banneijcn, is repre«entrtl liolding the severe<l head of 
Chanda in her hand with tho heads of hi« soldiers formed into a 
garland su^pendeil from her neck, and their hands wTealhcd into a 
covering Mnnd her loins. ICaleo '>as so overjoywi nt tho victoiy, 
sho had uhtained orerthesegkintstliat sho danced till the earth 
shook to it« foundation (In all truth she ought to be the model of 
tho Lily dancers, who >n<h their dances to be appreciated and felt 
by otliers)] and Shai, at tho intercession of the god*, stas compcllwl 
to repair to tho spot in order to persnado her to desist or to danco 
modcmtcly. Cut falling in his endeavonrs he thonght no other 
tlun tho plan of laying himself among the corpses of the slain. 
IV’hen the gwless saw tliat she was dancing on her husband, she 
was so shocked, tliat to express her surprise she put out her 
tongue to a great length and renuin motionlcs®, (see Marlande^fa 
puran). Hence tho custom amongst tho Hindoos of patting out 
their tongue to cspre=« shame or confusion. Kalcepooja in 
up-countrj* is ctUod tlfpali (which means row of Limps, from dip 
lamp,) because that festival is celebrated with nocturnal iDumina- 
tions. Dipali is commonly called detrali or diimli. Here it will 
be as well to know that the name of Calcutta comes from Kalcc- 
ghat, the sbrino of that goddess. 

Tlie image of Kalee at Calcutta is a large blackstone, to nbich 
a horrid face, partly cut and partly painted, has been given ; 
there are neither arms nor legs, bat a piece of cloth which 
covers all the lower part, wlucb should bo the body. All class(|« 
of Hindoos make great many and rich offerings to the shrine <^f 
this goddess. i 
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Thieves froijuonkly pay their devotions to Kalee, nnder the liope 
of carrying on tlicir villainous deigns with secixrity and success ; 
who at times do not spare e\en her person and shrine, as more 
than once sho was rohbed of all her precious ornaments, and her 
shrino denuded of all its v.alnable belongings. Mighty goddess, 
thou smote demons, and protected the heavenly gods from gianhi, 
canst Uiou not protect thyself ami thy shtiuc from spoliatiou? 

A few (lays after the Kaleepnja soiuewhero in the beginning of 
November the Hindoos colchrato jaggadhatreepnja in honor 
of tho Devi as an han-est thanhsgiv'ing, lje<?anse she is the mother 
of tho world — has sent fh(5 seasonahlo rains, and made tho 
earth yield plentiful crops. 

Tho son of Siva from Doorga is Gtinesha — nho is represented 
with four hands and an elephant’s Jiead. He is ono of the great celc- 
hrity among tho gods of llie Hiudoos. When a person is leaving 
Ins house to go on a journey he says: “Guneslia, Gunealw, 
Gunosha” that is 5 0 thou work-perfecting Gunesha, grant mo suc- 
cess in my journey. At tho head of everj' letter a salutation is made 
to Gnnesha ; nod shop-keepers and others paiut tho nanio or imago 
of this god over the doors of their shops or houses, expecting from 
him favour, protection, and success. Gnnesha has an elephant’s 
lie.ul for the following rea«on, that uheo it naa known that Door- 
g.; had given hirth to a son, Slmneo and tho rest of gods went to 
see tho child — and every ono of them had to say some good 
word on hchalf of the litflo god, .md congratulated tlie mother 
on her good fortune in oht.iinmg such a nice, accomplished, and 
marvellous cliild. Tho god Slnnce knew that if ho looked upon the 
child, it would ho reduced to .ashes ; but Doorga said that this re- 
fusal of Shanee to look upon her child was a mere nonsense. For 
sometime Shanee did not regard her reproach, but at last, irritated, 
he looked upon Gunesli.i, and tho child’s h«id u.as instantly con- 
snmed. Doorga seeing her cliild headless was ovenihelmcd uith 
grief and u ould have doefroyed Shanee ; but Bramah prevented 
her, telling Shanee to bring the head of the 6rst animal he 
should find, lie found an elepliant, and cut oft' his head and 
fixed it upon Gnnesha. Doorga was but little soothed when sho 
iaw her son with an elepljant’s head. Now, to pacify her Rmlmia 
kaid that amongst tho worship of all the gods that of Guneslia 
Wioiild for over bear the preference. 


According to anotlier ncconnt, wliicli I heard from a native 
gontloinan, it ia stated that Gonesh was doing the duty of a 
jiorfcr ijy tlio onlor of his mother Doorga while she was bathing, 
and that Siva •came from outside, and Gtmesha prevented him 
from entering the house, not knowing that he svas his onm father ; 
and Siva ignorant of the fact tliat tlio door-keeper was his own 
son severed hia head from his body, and entered the bouse enquir- 
ing of Doorga ■\^hero Gnnesha was. She replied that ho ^vas at 
tlie gate. Then said he : I have cut oft’ his head. But yon go and 
seo what living being is passing by tbe road. And she seeing an 
elephant crossing tbe road informed Siva, who went and cut off the 
animal’a head and bringing stock it on the body of his child Gnn- 
esha. 

At any rate, is it possible that sneh a mighty goddess Doorga 
could not prevent her child’s head from being consumed by the 
look of Shaneejor that two of the Triad Brahma and Siva and 
other gods tbit were \n the assembly could not fovra a new 
hnman head for the beloved and favoured child of Siv.a and Doorga J 

G.— Besides the forces of Nature, the imaginary gods, the deified 
heroes and men, the Hindoos worship .also animals and inanimate 
beings for some reason or other. For instance they avorship the 
cow for this reason that Brahma created the brahmins and the cow 
at the same time, tbs brahmins iu onler to read the fomolas of 
tlie Vedas, and the cow to afford milk or clarified butter or ghee 
for the burnt-offerings. The gods by partaking of the burnt- 
offerings are said to enjoy exquisite pleasure, and men by eating 
clarified butter or ghco destroy their sins. Hence the Hindoo 
partiality for ghee and mallate, (cream), A'C., os well ns the custom 
amongthem ofbisraearingthe floorof their houses and cookingplaccs 
wUh cow-dung. Hence also their particularity to take their meal 
in the spot bisinearcd "wilh cow-dung. Although tbo Hindoos do 
not kill cows, yet they torture them- with great and unbearable 
loads, beating them unmercifully wlica they are unable to carry 
such burdens, and at times stan’o Uiciu without giving them any 
— Vwis Vw-jMs, tbA ytm'i 

The monkey or Hannnman is worshipped, because he was 
the son of the god of the wind Parana bom from Unjana u 
female monkey. So it seems that gods were not satisfied to marry 
tbeir own kind, but chose also the unreasonable beasts f - *' • ' 
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The story of Hannnman is tlih that when hefirstsawthe rising 
sun tUmking it a ripe fruit, liQ leaped up to the rcsiclon^o oftho 
god of clay and seized his charioi: India fearing Hunnoman uould 
suallow tho glorious luminary, uith liU thuiiilerboU smote him 
down to the earth, where he I.iy lifeless. His distnicted mother ap- 
plied to his father Parana, who, enraged at thelo«s of his son, retired 
into an inaccefsihlo chasm, and wound up the xvind, till both men 
and gods began to perish for want of air. Brahma, Vishnu, Shna, 
and other gods now petitioned Pavaiia to blow on, but he refused 
their petition unless they woold make Ilannuman immortal. 
Brahma then bestowed on Hannumantho srater of life, and Parana 
restored to men and gods the vital air. It is said that when Han- 
numan fell dead his jaw was broken, and hence the son of Parana 
and Unjana received the name of //hmiMMum—- from 7(unt/, jaw or 
check-bone, and rnnnv, monkey. By thecoranion people Hanntunan 
is called IlaUivnan, or Ullttmaiu 

After the Dootgapooja or Dasahara the Hindoos represent a 
shainfight of Rim against Rstrana called Jiam‘lech, or the sport of 
Bam {_Leela means sport), when amongst other characters general 
Honnumnnandhis monkey soldiers are represented by men in monkey 
shapes and habits, and are seen in their march with great VeWt and 
to the great amusement of the people. 

Any one who wiohes to l>a^e monkey, let him go to Benares and 
pay a visit to the monkey temple, — ^he will see there any number of 
monkeys roaming about. But unfortunately no one is allowed to 
catch any one of them. 

Herein it is to be remarked that the Hindoos believe in tlie 
immortality of human soul on the ground that soul is a portion 
of the One Supreme Soul, hence immortal. 

The foIJoiving lines from the Bhagavata-gita clearly enunciates 
the immortality of soul, thus : — 

These bodies that enclose the everlasting soul, inscrutable 
Iranjortal, have an end ; but he who thinks the soul can be 
destoryecl. And he who deems it a destroyer, ate alike mistaken • 
it Kills not, and is not killed ; it is not bom, nor doth it ever die. 

From the immortality of soul Utey infer the doctrine of trans- 
migration from one birth to another, that is, that those who were in 
the first birth of humble condition but acted righteously, their souls 
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siiL-li ns Uu* Cto(ImM-i'L‘, llni N.irmiuln, llic r»nn(I.>ki'<', Unilmnpootni, 
tlio Krislitia ic., Ac. Certain |i) ici“» also of tlic-e rivers nre pecu- 
liarly sacreil, null attract totliem {irral nmnWr of «lcvo{ers ; such as 
the source of the Ciau;’e'i; the iiiihm of the Gan;'P'‘, the Jainoona, 
and the Saras waloo at Priygti (modern Allalialiad); thebnmclung of 
this river into three streams at Trivciice; the place nlicre the Gati- 
ges disembogues itself into the sea, A'C. 

A kind ofblnck.hollo'vand necirlyround stone called Shalgiama 
or caglc-«tono, and said te l>e brought from mount Giindakec in 
Ncpanl is a form of Vi4mn, ("w Shree-lihntiaxsiln) hence it i« 
more frequently worshipped Hun any id<d in India. I'he rcjiresen- 
Utives of Punclian.-i (another form of Vislinoo) and other gods are 
shaiile.'S stones. In the pago<las, tinder the poepal and toolsi'e trees 
the shalgninn, or saVigruiu .«ltmes .arc to be seen, where the devotees 
leave as gifts senoor, rice, flowers, Ac. 

7— Xlio above are a few sjiecimens of tho Hindoo gods and their 
inconai'lcnl btorie*. It wonld alftml neither nmnseincnt nor any 
edifleation to readers to speak of all tho <130,000,000 of Hindoo^ 
gods and their doings. I'or these few eT-ampIes will suflico to 
show how the IlinJiM* riustersaro full of mythical, nnphllosoplncal, 
absurd, contradictory and Immoral accuuts, upon which their 
religion is lusod 

Hero a Hindoo will say that it is tme that Gotl is overy- 
where, but his spirituality i>eri'lc\os tho human mind. To collect 
and fl'C tho ideas on the olyect of adoption, therefore, an image is 
chosen; into which image, by llio power of incantations, tho deity 
i-. imagined to ho drawn. IleDCO in deilicating an imago we 
Hindoos call upon tho god to com© and dnell in it. And as God 
has nwdo liim«clf khown in different ways, ^ariou3 images are 
necessary in order that men nwy Ikj fascinated .and dra^vn to the 
love of worship ; that none of these images are intended to ezhibit 
tho natural perfections of Gwl, but only his actions when ho is 
incarnate ; and that images aro only necessary while men continue 
in u rude sUte, and may bo laid aside by those who can attain to 
devotion by means of rational specnlation. 

Tire ansrver to the above is that all this might bo granted if those 
Hindoo idols wore not only raonstnwB personification, of vice, but 
also that not a single virtuous ide.a is ever communicated by any of 

them. "We don’t speak of theory but of actual facts. Certainlyan 
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image at times js a fM)werfol means of conrejin" to onr mind 
^spiritual ideas ; and on this score Go«l himself command?*] ^foses 
in tlie Old Testament to raise a brazen serpent in tlio desert n-hich 
represented tbe Redeemer who was to lx* killed, raised on a wood 
ofthe cross, that as those who were bitten by serpents were cored by 
looking on thi« brazen represenLntionjSo tho«e who call upon Christ 
cmcificd n-ith faith and good xrorks will be enred of the bite of the 
infernal dragon. He likewise ordered Solomon to keep figures of 
Cheruhs before the ark in the Temple of Jemsalem that they might 
represent those holy Angels and heavenly hosts that are before his 
throne praising Him day and nighL Tbe Catholic Church also 
imitating Almighty God keeps pictures and statnesof Christ, to 
represent his Birth," Passion, Resurrection and glorious Ascension 
into heaven, wluch certainly eicite love and inspire faith and hope 
in the hearts of the beholders towards Him who for os hadassumed 
the human flesh, bad snfi'ered and died for onr sins and risen for oar 
glorification. The Catholic Church likewise keeps images of the 
Blessed Tirgin, and other Saints tn order that we nuty follow in 
the footsteps of their Tirtuons deeds. But such is not the case 
with Hindoo images which arc but representations of vices suIk 
versive of the good feelings of man and teaching him nothing hut 
immorality. Indeed the image of Kalee exhibits a female standing 
on the b^y of her husband — wearing a necklace of skulls of her 
enemies — drinking their blood and devouring their bodies. ^Vnother 
image oftbe linga! Anotherthat ofa monkey, an incarnation of the 
great god Siva, the offspring of the god of wind by a female mon- 
key I The image of Hoorga is that of a female warrior ; and one 
form of this goddess is that of a female bo thirsting for blood that 
she is represented as cotting off" her own head ; and the severed head 
with the month distended, U seen driolung the blood streaming from 
tlie trunk. This go<lde3S stands upon two other deities in an attifnde 
so abominably indecent that it cannot be dcffcribod. Decency 
forbids us to describe otlier Hindoo images as they are very 
obscene. To this it may be added that amidst ah the numerons idols 
worshipped by the Hindoos, there is not one to represent any of 
the pfrsontj\ed> Then the Hindoo is taught that the 

image is really God, and the heaviest judgments are denounced 
against him if he dare to su«j>ect that the image is nothin*' more 
than the dements which it is comjioscd of. The Tanira^tara 
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Orclan-s that ?itrh an n»Wicver will sink info the rogiuiis of 
torment*.' Tiien l)t-fonj tht*<e hlol^ very often, o^j'eoially on, 
fooja clay.a, peojiJp nro cnllefl to the midniglit orgies, «Jicn fliero 
are to Ito seen low) nml loo«o \tamcii, li«ml oh«ceno pong*, com- 
hiuetl with iuil'.'cont ilatices. 

Iforcover the ln*torj* of these gotH is a In’ghly coloiirej rejirc- 
eentation of their M*.ars, (jiiarrel.*, nnd licentlon* Intrigues ; -nhlch 
are held forth hy rejircponl.ntion of images, rccIUfions, song* and 
(lances at tho ]mblic fcstit'nls and in (he Hindoo temples. TIiiiS) 
that which to lUndou should ho dl^rino worship, U the prolific 
sonreo of impiety and comiption of good manners : and, in'tead 
ofrvtnming home from hi* temple, after religious services, im- 
proved in knowU“dge, grieved for hls tnoml deficiencies and 
anxious to cnltivato a greater regard to the inten'sts of monilify 
and religion, hi* p!i**ion* arc inflamed and hls mind polluted to 
such a tlcgrcc, that he cirries the pcmlclons Ic'sons of the temj'Ie, 
or tho fo«tivat, into all tho walks of his priwafe life. His very 
religion become* hls greatest bane, and where ho should li.avo drunk 
of llio water of life, ho swallows tho poison lljat infallibly destroys 
him. fSeo H nnTs huiory r>f the Hindoos.) 

8. As there are not only Hindoo* in Hlndoostnn, but also n great 
many followers of llahomincd (of whom and of hls Koran I slwU 
speak hereafter), it will !«•, I think, not iinintcrpsting to my readers 
to know also some of their principal sects, and festivals kept and 
celebrated by them in this country. 

;\mong the Muss-ilnians there are two principal sects — -S'annts 
(which comes from sunnah (tradition), and Shiahs (Sect); tho 
former yield implicit allegianco nrjt only to the teaching of the koran, 
hut to tho whole body of tradition as set forth by their authorised 
Doctors. Tliey likewise Kiy that tho. legitimate successors of 
Mahommed in office were Abubnkr and Omar his fathers-in-law, 
and .also his son-in-law Olhraan. Tlio Shiah*, on the other hand, 
accept only the teaching of th(j koran, and such traditions only 
ns trace their origin to the inspired prophet Jlnhomincd, but tlioy 
reject all other traditions. Again, the Shiahs say that AH the 
husband of Fatima, the daughter of Mahomnied, was his lom- 
timate imam'or fsuccessor and leader in religion* matters, llio 
TuAs ana tho Oahulicso belong lo the Bnirnis sect, svhile tho 
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Pcrrimns or irogols iiu* of the Sliiyoi) sect. Tlie former oulmimbor 
iho latter. 

l\Iahoinnie(,lans count .their era or Ilijri (tlcjiarture) from the 
flight of llahomincj from Mecca to Mediiu, which happonnl on 
tlic lOtli of 'Tuly, A. I). C22. TIih fllgiii of Ifahoinnictl to Medina 
took place in one of tho month of Moharntni, for it was forbidden 
to fight in tho month of July and other three month*, and. therefore 
thoso four months are ©died Moharratu or those in -which it is 
considered unlawful and forhiddeti to fight. .• 

Molcirram is hero the celc-hnitiun of the sad reinomhranco of 
tho death of Ilusain, son of All, tho grandson of Miihonimed, 
who was killed by Yazid, u sIn\o hoy who belonged to him. 
llnsaln was tho scound .■»on of AU, the name of the eldest son was 
Ilasoio, who was also poisoned by his enemies, who adininis- 
tered to him a cup of jwisened sharahat. Tho s.id comiDcmO' 
ratloji of the death of llnsain begins on tho Ist of the first 
Maliomnieilau month, and lasts till tho 10th of the same. During 
this time tho Mu*anlnv.aiis of tho SUalis’ sect wear black clothes 
and aro in mourning, and now and again horses with fiags are 
taken out in 2 >roccssion, when tlio faiihfnl go nil along beating 
their breasts and repeating iZii llutaui, ni'ih Husain, or Ha^ein 
Ilusain, Husain, llasein. On the last or 10th day tho procession 
is headed by tho horses beautifully caparisoned, and by fl-igs, and 
t 'azii/as (taziyas aro representations or models of the tomb of ilusain 
and Huscjn) ; and is followed by the coffin of ilusain with a Loreo 
pierced with an arrow, and the faithful read tho burial Marsi^a or 
account of tlio death of Ilusain in a wery s.id tone, nud be.at their 
breasts -^vith greater forco than on any previous days, in order to 
show that on this day and in such a manner imam Husain -vvas 
killed and buried. 

Marsiya begins by addressing tho hoi^e which in Arabic is call- 
ed joonjoona: — 

■\Vhat has happened to Him, who ia our Deli\ erer in the day of 
judgment, 0 joonjoona? 

IVhat has befallen tbe sons of our projihet, tlieir w omen and 
children, 0 joonjoona. 

Tlieu tlio hymn or elegy goca on relating tho death of Hu5.iui, 
and HaacLu, aud al«o how their woraeu and children were imprison- 
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e<l and SHfTLTcd niiicli from Ltinger and lliirst, and A>’c*ro ill-treated 
\)y tlicit eitemifs in various -ways. 

, Solrof or Shaljbrat (rvight delivery) <^mc8 on the 8tli month 
after Ilijri, and it falls on tlie 14fl» of the moon. Thisisuliat 
uc would call ‘Tho All Sonls Day,* because on that daj' tlie f.iitlilnl 
Moslems visit their cemeteries and offer iij) prayers and siippHc.i- 
tions for the repose or deliwry of Uie souls of the faithful departed. 

Eainzan comes after Sliobrat on tho ninth Mahominednn month, 
when the faithful ate interdicted from eating or drinking and 
from conjugal duty, from dawn of the morning till tho appear^jneo 
of stars in tho e; oning ; hut at night tliey are allou'cd to cat, 
diink and other sensu.al nnmscinctits. This fisting lasts for ono 
month. This fast ends in this manner — if they see the moon on 
the 29th, they break their fast and cclehnito their Id on tho DOth ; 
hut if they do not sec tlie moon on tho 29tL, they break their fast 
and celebrate Id on the 31st, because it is supposed that pu the 
Slst tho nroon must have surely made its appearance, though 
owing to clouds and rains it was not seen. It might ho said th.it 
uhat are Dent aud Easter to Clmstions, liiimzan and Id are to 
Mussalmans. 

Salrid ivhicli is also called ld-a*Az1ia and Id-<x Kurhan is 
n pilgrimage feast to Jlecca, wljctein tho pilgrims perform 
many acts of religion, such as praying, offering sacrifice iu 
memory of Ahraliam’s offering lus sou Ishmael, going round 
the Kab-ia or Miisjid of 3Iocc.i, nnlking between Sofa and ilanv.il, 
and killing a goat and eating it. Hciico tho Mnssahnans of this 
country call this festival of pilgrimage Dakrid, that {•», a fcbti%nl of 
killing goats. And i/ccordingly on tlic day of Bakrid they g.iflior 
a good many go.its for tho purpose of eating tliciii. After nliich 
they may well s.iy “God l»e praised, my belly is rahed.” It is 
said tlut during tho hi of Ilain^an and the Id of Cakri all sects 

of Modem's iiui'.t pray from after snnrise, acconling to the option 

and coniemenco of each, either for a qiiaitcr of an hour ten 
minutes, or the i cry least for fii-a minutes. 




SECOND PART. 


Letters with Kotos In refutation of Brahmo SomaJ. 

Tlio occa«ion of conlrilititinR Ihc /ollowi»;j lott^rs to tlio Indo- 
Europpan Com'^ponJetictt were tin* two lectorei dclivcrod at tlio 
To«n Ilnll of CaieiiUa lir iho leaders of Dralima SamJy ; namely, 
.B.alwo ProLap Cliun<l<;r Mozoomdar, and IJaboo Koslinli Clinrfler 
Sen, by mIiIcIj Icclures tho«t* luo Hindoo gentlemen dented the 
divinity of Cl»n«l, and reganllc-<dy placed Iiiin on the game 
fonn ^^ith Hindoo Jogica Cliaitanjli and Xhnok, Rnd the Arabian 
prophet Maliommcd. 

K ow, Unt/tnifi means a pereonal Sopromo Being distinct from all 
other thing* (tiiongh tho old Hindoo philosophers by the name of 
JJraAmh tindcrstootl the impersonal dtrino e«sf‘nce, svhich According 
to tho Veda-sis misod up with everj* thing); #ormV*-*ignifies a society 
(som^y and sat'/id Iiavo the same impoti): so IhatBrabmii Saraiij 
means a society or ms^emblago that l•cHe\es in a sopromo God, tho 
Creator and Ituler of tho Universe, thoobjectof our worship. And 
this knowledge they s;iy they derived from the book of Kataro and 
by Intuition. That is to say, by natarc Uiey undentand tliat these 
beautiful and marrcUous risible works around us proclaim the 
Invisible Maker of them. Again by Intuition they understand that 
God tho author of nature lias ioscril>ed on tho tablets of human 
hearts tlio moral precepts, such as llto knowledge of right and 
\vTong, good and bad, and so forth. Therefore man has only to 
consult his oavu innenuost consciousness, and he will get infallible 
answers to all what he has to do or what ho has to a%oid. 

They, and especially tho progressive Brahmos inculcate that re- 
ligionadraits of progrcasivedevelopement. They ignore all distinc- 
tion of caste, and consider all men as children of God j they also 
reject all idolatrous rites, and acknowledge no s.ncrcd books or 
places, but value •\\bat is good and tme in .all religions, and recog- 
nise the necessity of public worship. While the Bralunos believe 
but in one God, they, reject all Bevelation, as well a.s'the doctrine 
of the atonement for sin, the incamatiou of tljc deity, which tJje 
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old Hinduism 5)cld alike ^^lthCl^rist^aIuly. From tlie above \re see 
that the members of the Brnhrad Samaj arc Reformers of tiio old 
Iliniliii'm in svliich the peo|>le of India boHos'ed and still believe, 
vk., in different gods botU male and female, and jicrhaps in great- 
er numbers than the Greeks and Bonwna ever worshipped all kinds 
of idols— offered nnnifold sacrifices, .superstitious rites and poojas. 
The notion of tlio Drahma SamaJ of Monotheism, or of one only God 
is of a recent date, namely, since introduction of schools and 
colleges and "Western sweneo and literature into India by the 
Christians, and al«o tho ri'ading of tho Bible by tho educated 
natives; by tho preaching and lectures of Christian Missionaiies. 

This is to bo well noted, for althougli the Brahmists say that 
their knowledge of one God and pure morality como from tho 
hook of Nature and Intuition, yet in times past the people of 
India had not discovered tlioso truths and pure attributes of God- 
hut had helioA'od in idolatry and pantheism, giving to 'God 
aitrihutes uluch aro inconipatihlo uith Bis nature, and practised 
many >'ices and groat immorality. Indeed St. Paul in tho 1st 
Chapter of his Cpistio to tho Homans, serso 20 aud following, 
ns ^YcIl ns in the II Chapter of the eamo letter, verse 15, proves' 
that although tho visible work of God points outita Inrisible 
Maker; and althongh fioni the beginning God had implanted the 
truths of morality into the hearts of men, still tho nations had 
changed the pure nature of God into the nature of creatures and 
of irrational .and innanlraato things. Therefore the advent of 
Cliristians into India has given tho impetus to gome of the educat- 
ed Natives to seek after a belter and purer religion, and to aban- 
don the old Bindooism of tlieir ancestors. ' 

Now, ’amongst them who "began to reform the old Hindoo reli- 
gion nas Haja Hammohan Hoy, a learned Bengalee, who flourished 
about the year 1828 ; tho basis of his new religion was the books of 
the Vedas nhich he honored and from which he made many selec- 
tions ; had even greater regard for the books of the New Testament 
■ma-ny passages oS he translated into "Bengalee. And this was 
the first Unitarian Cliurcli, or Vedaiitist Association in Calcutta, 
under the title “ Society of God.” Hammohan Roy was succeeded 
by Dohencira Nath Tagore, (which by the bye is a corruption of 
Tliakoor) who however never eympathised in tho leaning of his dis- 
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tingulslied predocossor to\\'aTds CbristianUj ; the Cliristian Scrip- 
tures had no special charm for Inm, his aim was to reform IliudiiNm 
by reverting to Vedie doctrine. 

He saw that to retain certain Hindoo usages there was no hamn 
and though he denounced caste as a matter of printiple, yet ho 
allowed it to remain as a mutter of expediency ; likewise althougi* 
he abandoned idolatry in every form, still ho winked at occasional 
conformity to national worship for the s.'ike of peace, especially in 
the celebration of Bmhmo marriages he allowed all the old 
idoiatrons castoms to bo practised. 

This did not please his new convert Keshnb Chunder Sen, who 
had joined him in 1858 and had greater regard for the hooks of 
the Gospel, thereforeastrongJeaniog fo\vards Chrlstianityssomuch 
so that in a publio lecture of Ins he greatly praised tlie Bible, and did 
not scruple to call it the best of books j be also eulogised tlie tcacliings 
and doings of Christ, and said that Jesns Christ was not only above 
ordinary hamanity,butthathewAs, “The Blessed and immortal child 
of God.” But it is to bo mneh regretted that jn his subsequent 
lectures ho repudiated all tliat he had said in favor of Christ and 
Christianity, and afterwards he endeavonred to prove (hat Christ 
was a mere man and not God — that ho was a mere reformer of 
mankind sent by God jost as at other times God had sent Moses 
amongst the Jens, Mahommed amongst the Arabs, If^dnak amongst 
the Panjabees, CbaitaDya amongst the Bengalees, Luther 
amongst the corrupt Papists to reform them, and also he tliinks 
that he himself is sent to reform the Hindoos I Baboo Keshub 
made attempts like'rise to prove that not only the Biblo is the 
^ord of God, but also the Koran and the Hindoo Shasters ^\ero 
equally dictated by the Bivino Spirit And hence he very consis- 
tently selects from all these books principles and doctrines which 
suit his fancy. 

Baboo Keshub Cliunder Sen’s SamAJ is called proyrtstive emerg- 
ing from the corrupt Hinduism of idolatry to the knou ledge of one 
only God, and tending towards perfection wherever that per- 
feef/on is to be fonnd — acconding ia him perfection might bo arrfred 
at by patchwork, that is, by selecting doctrines and principles from 
all religions books — from the Vedas, Christian Scriptnres, and the 
Koran. TIio Saraij of Debendra Tagore is called orfi (original) or 
eontervative, as sticking mostly to the old doctrines of llindmim- 
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T1\6 lato Government cens«'^ returns sliosvei] that there were no 
more than nipHy-Uw cnrollcil memhers of the progressive Sainij» 
and even there came a split amongst ilieso on account of the mar- 
riage of the (langhtor of Baboo Kcsbnb to the yonng Raja of 
Cooch Bohar with idolatrous ceremonies, and because the girl was 
much below the ago ^vliioh Baboo Ke«lmb himself had publicly de- 
clared some years ago as proper age for marriages. Notwifh- 
sLinding these incousistencies. Baboo Keshub continues to be 
the leader of the Caicntta progres'^iro Samdj, wJiile Baboo Protap 
Clmmlor Ii[ozooind.ar is tliat of (ho Dacc.a branch of the jifamlh' 
or Samstj. 


BABOO PBOTAP CHUNDER MOZOOJIDAB'S LECTURE 
DELIVERED IN CALCUTTA IN JANUARY 1877. 

The eabstance of that L<*ctare or sermon is the following 

“ The only rntemoont object Vihich every religion sought strenuoBily 
to ftttaiu in ell ages and in all countries, was to Pnd tliat joy in the 
Supreme Being which perfect union with Him produced. It was neces- 
sary to «nUor8tand the process by which each religion sought to nltnin 
this ideal. How to obtain this union f They knew that tUa of an- 
cient times and the founders of all llie groat reli^ons of the world, aueh 
R3 Buddha, Mahosict, and Christ, wont now and again to the mouutaiiu 
to engage theinselTes in silent communion with the Great Being. In 
India it was by means of deep contemplation that the moro cultivated 
minds sought to bo united with God. The greatest subtleties — subtleties 
as groat as those that characterised the speculations of the school-incn— - 
characterised their spintn.il exorascs and canons. Tlicir modes of action, 
their habits, their education, however, were not those of the masses — the 
'oneducated many that felt the need of a saving religion as much as their 
more favored and highly-culturcd brethren. To them tho reiineil canons 
and subtle disquisitions of tho Jlishis were totally in.scccssiblo and incotnpro 
honsible, and they sought union with God by a different rray. Tliat 
fervid emotion of love and devotion, whteh saw its np-hcaving now and 
then during different periods ol religious revival, was found to he tho 
great means of leading the people to the throne of God. This clonient 
was that of hJiakti. Thus what with dhyaa or contoniplation for tho 
learned and hhatti for the illiterate, the problem of a union with the Al- 
mighty was solved for India. Going to other countriDs, he saw in the land 
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(•f llio tJial llir ?atik»“ oltji-cf wm aunnl at jiY a ftl/slif nfv’ 

tfi (Jfxl. Mnliniicl Muslit t*» Mini tin* liwt« of Iim follcmor? Ij In^lrcrt- 
in;; thfm to ol»') tlio ronimamlmniti of fJo*!. In CLri«tfnilom, onotl'T 
WAT to 8opk lliiH oljrft n»« tinfoMn). WJicn Clvi*! ttai lanfitM 
1‘cinj; 11io * Kinp of tlip .!rw«,* the worM l.a<i no ill'll of vliflt jrrcftl 
1*34 inrolnv} )M ♦‘jrj.ri'*<Jon. fJTjri't trout to tfio wiLIomo** anJ *»** 
to tin' iifTcr of inattj' lliint:<. ll« rt’jMo.l one emf sll, an’l 
(Jte iiciT Kinnfoni wn* jiroaoltM !■> the trorfJ,' it W8« fotjn-l not to * 
l.in;:;slom of the ‘rnrtlj oarthr,* liiil & fcrantMr, ftiMini-T And more l-caoti* 
fill one tfiftii had tet l*e;'n imacinoil hr |io*»t or prophet. It tL« 
Kingdom of llravoti. The ropaliy they aou^ht to of f.tin wa-* the roraltj 
of Md'tiii**i-in to the* will of tJoil— tin? ro»dfy of oluvlienco and otnrI''t* 
eacrififo. Did the Cliri'tian wl*h to !■<? wait'd with Cod 7 
him gulmiit Idni’clf entindy to Ili4 will. 'JIiI« was- the CLri^tiaa 
«lU'>jM*n<nli<>u. It would I-' u»terc*linK to *oe how this principle w** 
npidioii to the different sj«lems of the I’oman Catholic and 1’n'tc‘fan^ 
faith. In the Cntliolic CLurdi the wiU was thoroughly folordinsted to 
that of its ridhle licad; in the latter it was hy n*»erting iLe lil'^rty 
each inJiriilu.-!] ftiij«cience that the uaJon of the DJiine with the 
human will was sou^dit to l>o effected. Thnstbe same principle had its 
play in different direetjoos »n the tiro riral *yU'ms. "WhAtercr 
might he said of the adrantagoa of each, the s{>ealcr hold the lejief that 
aninog the Itomaa Catholics, alonjr with (he gn'ate^t Se?enti/Je coJto«v 
the chance of persons tnminp infidels was sznnUer than in Protestant 
communities. It was necessary for the Prahenos to surrey the worfcins’ 
of the rarioiis principles that were at work in the religions world. It 
was not necessary for them to wehew any of them. On the eontraty it 
was their doty to accept the />Ay«n and the PAoZh of the Ilmdci, the 
loyal olxsIicDce of the Ufaliomedan, and the thorough sacrifice of the Trill 
of the Christian, and combine them in a barmonious whole in such a way 
that all Iho erarings «! human nature for deep spirituaJitr might at once 
l« satisfied. Let the Brahnios solemnly recall the lessons they had learnt 
daring tlie hist tirelre months on the sobject of Dhgna, and by their aid 
and in supreme Lannony with the pnnciplcs taught them by a study of 
the spirit of the different .'piritnsl leadciw of mankind^ enclearoor to gam 
that supreme felicity which mtion with Dirinity alone produces.” 


LET BRAmiOS XOT BE BLDfE TO TACTS. 

To THE Editoii or THE “Isdo-Ebbopeas Courespoxdekcb.” 
Deab Sir, — In the last number of the I.E. Cc^tpondmeti 
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Ajiosf:iU‘ tru'il his ufmoit to falsify (he jjmlicti’ons of Christ hy 
atU-mptiiij; ti> veliiiild the • temple. Ami to this effect he gatliereJ 
together hcveral thonsamls of the Jews and labonrers, and com- 
nieuced the >\ork of rebuilding the temple; hut no sooner had they 
b(‘gun the ^vork than fire is^ning from tlic bowels of the earth, des- 
troyed the >Tork and deterred the workmen; and Julian, by at- 
tempting once more to rebuild U, perished in a war with the 
Persians. This fact is not only mentioned by' trnstworihy 
Christian "irri ters of that age, b«t by Ammianns Marcellinns, a 
heathen and an officer in the army of Jnlian himself (Amjn- J/hr- 
celL Book XXIII — 1). ‘ Then again Clirist had foretold that after 
the destmetiou of Jerusalem and of the Temple (he Jews would ho 
dispersed for ever. la it not u fact ? arc they not cvcrjwvhere dU-_ 
persed and scattered, and remain subjects and slaves of otlier 
nations, without any king of their own, and ^vithout any law? 

And, besides this, the Brahmos should open their eyes to tlie 
superiority of the Gospel leaching orer'any other sages of any 
time and country. A\*hat has IVIaliomct to do,— who penuitted on 
earth and in heaven nidlmited sensuality, and the power of doing 
away with his enemies,— with 00*151, who nnfolds tlie most pup'- 
snbltme, and w holesome morals and doctrines thronghout iii tl 
four Gospels, and especially in the 5th, Cth, 7thj and subsequet 
chapters of St. Slatthew’a Gospel? What has Buddha and th 
books of the V’ed.'is,Furan,and other books of Hindoo ShasUirs to do 
by which Hindoos of India have learnt all these absanl and non 
senslcal worship of false gods and nhsnrd enstoms of Suttee .am 
KboUn Brahmins' nnlawfol and unreasonable marriages — w i(h th' 
pnre doctrines of Christ who taogJit to worship hut one God, Uk 
C reator of heaven and earth, and His Son, the Redeemer of tin 
world ; the pnrity and unity of marriage, mica of Jnslice, the for 
giveness of injuries, the praying for enemies? 

Now, Mr. Editor, I call the attentions of the Brahmos tc 
another palpable f.ict, and (hat fa, th.at we people of the East 
have of late been certainly much benefited by the rJyilxtjriim 
introdneed among us by the Europeans ; well, the sn[)criority of 
the Europcaas over the Orientals is certainly owing to the diifne 
religion of Clirist and his diiine principles of justice and wisdom. 
Indeed, history tells ns that Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, 
Busaians and other barbarians the north of Earopc were quite 
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n ?aTuge people before they haJ licanl nnythvHg of the Go-^pel of 
ChrUt, luit tlicit they vvoru tirat cmlited by the ChrUtian jMis^ion- 
nrk*«, anil %\orc gradiiaHy formed into such tiilghly 'nations, and be- 
csinu* teacher? and niij-^tcrs of other yet dncivilizcJ peojiles. If, then, 
«« iirodaily being imjiro>ed in nil tliat concerns material science 
and arts by llio ChrisUan civilization, the consequence is, that 
Christ, the fonndor of the Christian religion, wjus n mnch superior 
being than Uuddlia and Mahomet j Uiat is, ho was a God ; and hvs 
wholooctto morals were inlroducdl into this world for the albiiii” 
ment of tho true happiness of man, Loth hero on earth and liore- 
nller in the norld to como ; to ivhicli I call the serious attention of 
the Brahinos in general, and of Uaboo ProLip Chundcr Muzooin- 
dar in particular. 

Your?, ic., 

A Convert to CnmsruNiTy. 

Calcutta, 20lh January, 1877. 

KEJOINDCn OF A DIIAIIMO TO THE ADOVE LETTER. 

To TUB Editor ot* tub “Ikdo-European Conan«PONDENCB.” 

Sir,— -I shall e«toom it n great favor if you Kindly publish the 
follonlng In your next is^uo. 

Your correspondcnl, “ A Convert to Christianily,” has perhaps, 
through ignoranco of fact*, done injustico to our esteemed and 
worthy missionary, Ilabu P. C. Mozoomdar. 1 have Lad thepri- 
silego of hearing his sermon, and can say that he did not at all 
cvtol one religion over another, bat simply pointed out the pro- 
minent characteristics ofdifferentreli^onsand their founders, ndth- 
uut maUng any invidious comparison. The main object of his 
sermon was to show that a perfect religion must combine in it 
the three essentml principles of Yoga, Bhnkti, and Seha, {. e., 
conimimion mth God, lore to Him, and implicit obedience to His 
will ; and in the course of Iiis sermon he showed how they were 
severally suited to the different religions temperament of different 
uvtvous, and bow they developed m different religions. He point- 
ed out that Yoga was the prominent featore of the Vedic, Bhakti 
of the Puranic, and Seba of the Christian, religions. 

I would pass o^er, in silence, the other portions of yonr corres- 
pondent’s letter, as it is too late now to enter into a controversr 
on tiro Divinity of Christ. The question lias been long settled by 
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tJi- Ilr.jljturt Hiiiinj ni wrll r« lir tli«' T!u'I'‘iip Ilolin conn- 

trtc-*. No nnuiiiiil of Intf'tN'pJnal ar^ornput will niPii I now, 

(!<«l nloii'* «il!, ill lih tinir, |*ro»p lo tlif imrlil vilif-lhiT tJn* 
or l!i<» nn? irit»raX< n. l^ofori* rotir/irlrn^, / n/fn}'! 

> otir tMrrr<iK>n'J''Ul to I)** a IiHli* uioft* liln’ml lluti w hit lie 
njijMMr>, iiti'l “not to In* lilinil tol]i« fjcl’*oft[i'' ••JsUtpnp'*, In •litn'rc'tit 
jKrrttiiii'* of Miiitln {till] oiImt frrlj>tiirp«, « i>t[ii]i*nt< nfn! tloctrin'**!!'* 
mltliitu? ninlni {>iin> n» IIk^p |>ron(}in] }iy tint pn-at non] — CliH't. 
Iltmonr Irutli «liiTt’\fr It i«,anil nckinmliHl^c tlic mcrild oml rxe*'!" 
K-iiriftof ovory inaii of »‘>rry cittil aixl rolotir. Tin* fYl/^iou* 
I'renolicrs of nil coiintrio? niii*t lio%c the j'rtijior jilinru of t-twin 
<]ia> to thorn. 

Yonra fnitlifiilly, 

A Ujluimo. 

Cah»tt<t, ath J'tt'mary, 


TiiK suiT.urorMTVor nohv scuiriunR. 

To THE CmTon or run “Indo-I'crove \x CojtRiaro.vuRN'cE." 

Dear Sfit,— “A UntluiKi,” in iin«wor to my lettor, which 
npiicnri'il In your initor on tlio ilnl in%tant, r iv'i tint throu;;h iR- 
nonnicc of favti I dill not <]o jii'ticc to BthuoP. C. Moruomiiar, 
allow mo to state tint grvat w my O'ltooHi for tho IJahoo imJ lii< 
Icaniing; hnt at t!i<* S'lmo time I must In* i>ermitt«l to point ont 
miitahcs tlic Ilaboo ninlo when ho compm*!! Christ to BiiJiilri, 
nml JIahonu*<l, for ihU rca-ion (hit the teachings, of the fonner 
nrn 'iuperior atiil purer than tho-ie of the latter heaven h hieiier 
an 1 hri'difer linn tho earth we lire on. And acconlingly, in proof 
of niy assertion, I refernnl the BrahiiiiH to tho four Gospel nar- 
ratives, and to a hook Avliich treats ex /»n*/VMo on Chn-t ami his 
works. To h« told by “A Brihmo'’ lint former Bnihmos and 
Thehtic bodies of other conntrics Jiavo long ago settled the qaes- 
tion as to the divinity of Christ is, f think, any thing hut apliiloso- 
pliic reasoning; for those Brahmos and Tlieists were and areas 
mistaken eonceming Christ, an«l his works as liave been tho AtheUts 
of all times and countries regarding tho o\istctice of a Supreme 
Being Himself. Now, tho Bnihmos Leliese in a God notwitJistand- 
ing tint nianj- infidels faring forward argaments of their own in 
order to deny tint there is a First Being, tlie Slakcr and Ruler of 
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llic universe. Mnclj in tlic wme way tlw cnctt«<“? of Irutli liavo 
nlways trlwl tlnrir fo lay hold of .“oiiu’ wonl or other hy 

W'ay of argttment for the inirj>o<o of wcakenin;» the belief of men 
in Christ nntl ins trne Minion. D.wid ‘^\ fool has saivl in 

his heart then* is no God.” No\r, IXivid cills an nthei«t a fool, he- 
cati<o the Tieible world, its onlor and b«inty, are clear jiroofj that 
there is a Gwl, who ujihoWs every thing /ort If rr, and govcn\s tlieni 
rum-ttfn “The heavens .‘•hew forth the glory of God, and the 
firmament dL“cIareth the works of his Innd-.” (Ps. xviii). 3Inch 
in the vame way are, I slo not say fools, luit Lihouring under a 
false notii>n tho'C who deny (he divinity of Christ. For as 
the vi'ihlc world points out lU Maker, so, too, Christ's mighty 
deo<ls prove Him the Con«nh'tantial Son of God: “Tlie woiks 
tliat I do, they give testimony of me.” (John x). I pointed out in 
my formcrletter that the predictions of Christ anent tho de&trnetioii 
of tho Temple of Jerusalem ami the dispersion of the Jews have 
literally taken place, its it Is clear from Jose|>lm« and Ammtnnus 
Miircellinus, and of which vre ounielvcs are witnesses, Tlieso, 
thou, are stuhloni facts to which Hnlimos should not bo blind, 
IVith regard to tho statement of “A Bmhmo,” that in diftbrent 
portions of Hindoo and other scriptures tbere otu sentiments and 
doctrinos as sublime .and as pure as those prc.acli«] by Christ, my 
reply is, that if there bo tjuestlon regarding tho style and language, 
I must owTv that all tho hooks of tho Hindoo Sh.v3tcrs aro written 
in a very refined language and style, but as to their substance I 
must be allowed to s.vy, they contain for the most part f.ihulous 
romantic, fanciful, not to say, childish, legends and stories about 
difierent divinities, both male and female, and liyinns and son"s in 
their pr.ai«es, bnt one c.in scarcely find in them a vestige of histnri- 
c.il facts; besides in these writings there are so many inconsl'font 
tales and incoherent sentences tluat even tho very best Ranscilfc 
scholar or pundit will not Iks able to make out either the head or the 
tail of sQch compositions. -The gods of the Hindoo ancient books are 
tho powers of nature — fire, tho sun, the wind, clouds, itc., (as we 
have seen .already in the Ist part of this pamphlet) ; the uu(a<iw k£ 
monotheism is the invention of tho modem Bmhino Somaj (.as it 
has been noted in the introdnction of this second part). You juav 

however here and there come across some good words and mond 
truths among the pages of those books, but they .are few and fiv 
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bci«‘ocii-~-ran nanUt in ffun/ite ratio, bnt even tJipy ari* often 
mix«l u|* \>itb non*onflIcal tenchmg — Icna mixia tmlU; and Ukk'S 
jjood word-i arc tbo »‘n;'j»«‘siioiw of Iho nntnnil a-« every nwn 
po4ae«<c8 some qnalilie*, as St. Aa^stine ?.iyu ; AWAi /uUa dof 
Innn ttl qitoe non alSquul reri j}rrmUfeat; bat ns a thief cannot be 
called a just man, l>ecau»e ho gn'ca at limes aims, nor a school Iwy 
a WHO man bccaa^c ho has pickisl up here and there wi«e men's 
sayinjr*, in the same way Hindoo SliA«tor emnot l;c said to contain 
snhlimc and pure tmtlu in its entirely like tlio Book of the Go^i'cl 
s^hich, besides being truly hi>torical in its nairatire*, possesses a 
whole code of the ino't auhlimc troths ami pr«cpts for the guul- 
nnee of man, and, nnlike the Ijook-s of the Hindoo Sliaster, is cn- 
tindy free from errors and blemishes. (1) 

■\Ylial has been said regarding Uio Hindoo Shastcr may be more 
or less, tnulalit mulandit, applied to llie Koran ohich also is smt- 
ten in 0 beautiful Arabic language and style; but the Koran isal* 
mo*l all borrownl from the Old Testament and oUicr IlDbrew 
■writings, and also from the Kosr Testament, and other apocrjTihal 
Christian writings of the Jews and Christians of those ages. As 
the word for God Allah in the Koran is derived from the Jewish 
yjie-him, so likewise the names of the Koran the holy hook, /Vritna 
the section, Sura chapter, is from the Jewish origin Kara, Perek 
and Sura, of the same meaning andimpoit. Hence M'arakat Bbn 
Ilawfal a Christian, verseil in the Scriptures, and cousin to 
Kliadijali, Mahomet’s wife, and other renegade Christians and 
Jacobite priests, had a hand in getting up the Koran. But tlio 
reader most ob«crve that it like'vise contains n mass of inconsis- 
tencies and incoherent sentences, that the best Arabic scholar is 
often unable to decipher their meaning. So much so tliat ilahome- 
dan doctors arc forc«l to say tliat tmintelligible and contradiclory 
passages are now revoked and abrogated. But those good words and 
moral precepts that one reads in the Komu arc cither borrowed 
from the Old and Kew Testaments, or are the suggestions of the 
natural law. That the Koran is such will be patent to everj* one 
who may read Us cewtents carefaUj, &at llwhomet or the writer 
of the Koran, with all bis faults has unconsciously acknowletl^ed 
Christ to he superior to Mahomed, as Christ is called in the Koran 
the Spirit of God, whereas Mahomed only is the messenger or pro- 
phet of God: “Mahomed Rasool-Allah, Moosa Kalim-oolah, Ibra- 
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lum Klialcfl Allali, I»-«a Rooh Allali,” — that is, Mnliomrd is tlm 
njwstle of God, Hoses siioVo willi God, Abniliam was tlio friend of 
God, and Jesus is the Piiirit of God. It is jirobablc that tho ^Yritc^ 
of the Koran calls Clirisl the Spirit of God after having read the 
book of St. John’s Gospel, where, in flio first chapter, Christ is 
called the \Vonl of Gotl, where also wo reads “ And of his fulness 
wo all have received, and grace for gnice. For the law nas 
given hy Sfoses, grace and truth by Jesns Clirlst.” (John I, 16.) 

Again Bahoo P. C. Mozoomdar, if I rightly understand tho 
words of “ A Bnihino,” said soinethiiig to this effect, that through 
different teachers Gosl has taught men religious sentiments suit- 
oil to tho different temperaments of different nations. Tho Baboo 
cannot prove tho assertion of hi"; for if God is one, and all men 
are made liy him, then ho cannot but teach to nil one thing. He 
cannotnish Christians and Jews to adore .and worship but one God, 
tho Creator of heaven and earth, and tho Hindoos to worship false 
gods. Ho could not have given anUmUed license to the follon era of 
Jlabomcd to have many arives, and stinted the Christians to only 
one. He could not have permitted tho Hindoos to keep their 
females shnt up, and ezcludo them from the society of men, and 
ordered them not to take their fooiV with theirhushands, and allowed 
Christian women to enjoy the liberty and the society of men, and 
to take a drive or ualk with them, and enjoy tho benefit of air out 
of doors. Christ Certainly taught doctrines which were not suited 
to the view and practices of the Jens; and his Aitostles inculcated 
practices and jirccPl>ts which were against tho traditional prejudi- 
ces of tlie Romans and Greeks, notuithstandlng that they suffered 
much for doing so. Now truth is one, as God is one, and he'nee 
Christ and his Apostles could not sacrifice truth in order to please 
eitlicr tho Romans or the Jews, nor could they compromise it iritli 
the teaching* of the ancient philowhperSjBaysof Platoor Aristotle *,(2) 
so, too, Christians cannot approve of, or compromise witli, tho teach- 
ings of Buddha, (3) or Mahomed (4) or the Brahmos. 

Last of all, “A Bruhmo” tells me that I should honour truth, 
wherever it may be found, and give a duo share of credit to other 
religious ‘teachers;’ just so, os mucli as they deserve. Buddha 
and Mahomed have faded either to teach pure and savin" truth to 
mankind, or to impiove their 'spirltaal and temporal condition 
either wth regard to the First Being, or man ; but Christ and his 
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(oaclungs liavc accomplisliPil all lliat ii good and beneficial to 
man j and benco I would ad\L>e "A lirabino,” a«» well as all other 
Bralnnos, to open their ejes to the teaching of Christ and Ms 
wholesome tniths in order to he realij enlightened in all that con- 
ccnis the weal or the woe of man here on earth, or hereafter in the 
■^^o^ld to come. If Crahinos consider Christ to be a good religion* 
teacher from the records of tl»e Go«pe!, the traditions and practices 
of the Cliristians, they ought to believe him also to bo God, for 
He said tliat He was God, and proved it by his works. 

Years, Ac., 

A COJTVEET TO CaniFTlAMir. 

Calcutta, lOtli Fchmnrr, 1877. 

Let the reader refer to my Notes which follow: — 

( U.— i?'* £ist Bot«. I (3). — S^t third note. 

»crond BOM- J (tf.—Ste lo-artb Boit, 


FIRST NOTE. 

Tho Hindoo books an<l their aathors are faulty in this that tliej* 
sjienk of God at timos as the Most Holy, Merciful, Omnipotent, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent, Ac., while at the same time they ascribe 
to him attribates which arc incompatible n-ith the nature of God* 
For instance Vishna-Sahasraoaraa saj^s “ God U the Holiest of all, 
the Best of all," then the same book says '‘From whom all crea- 
tures sprang in the beginning of the world, and into TVTioin, at the 
destmetion of it, they are to be absorbed." The above jussage is 
qnoteil from tho oldest Hindoo book Upanishad of the Ved.i "From 
whom all tliese creatures spring, to whom they return, aud into 
whom they enter Now tliis toachlag leads to pantheism, i. e., 
that ererj-tliing is a portion of the substance of God ; which certain- 
ly i« a great error, as it destroys all distinction between good and Ind, 
virtue and ^ ice, ssaliit and sinner, snjrerior and inferior, creator and 
cri'iiture, and takes away all reality from tlio-e high sounding 
words "Holy of all holy. Good of all good, the Everlasting Father 
of creatnres.” Ye*, accor>Iing to this Vcdic teaching a rat, a hhKX 
of stone or wood, and a sinacr, and irapions person are efiinlly 
God’s snb-tance. 

Again God is described in the Hindoo hooks as ino-t Holy, 3frr_ 
ciful and Just, but tJic*«5 very Itooks state that God become* m ini- 
fest in the form of Si'^a, VLhiioo and Krishna, to whom in those 
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very lioolis many immoral tleecU arc ascriljcd — tliat the'p gods 
fought against each other, contracted nniawfiil marriages, sedncin.1 
the ^Yivea of each other, tohhcd, cheated uud envied one another. 
Hindoo gods arc more or less on a par with the oltl Greek and 
Homan gods — Jnpitcr, Apollo, Mars, Keptnne, Baclins, Pluto, 
Juno, Venus, Minerva, Diana, &o., of whom such things are men- 
tioned as are related of the Hindoo gods. Are those, I ask, God- 
like deeds? Of course not, because God is infinitely perfect. Ho 
needs nothing, He is free from all passion, increase and decrease, 
from fatigue, the need of refreshment and CDnjug.rI bliss — a Idle 
the Hindoo hooks represent the Deity full of imperfection, neerly, 
passionate, capable of receiving additional knowledge .and pleasure 
from tbe outwanl world — and subject to tbo miseries of biniian 
life not unlike .any other creatures. 

Besides, there is a ceremony mentioned in tbe Sbadvinsa 
BrMimana of the ,Siima-Veda, in which the god ludra is to bo 
invoked by the title “ 0 adnllerous lover of AlwlIyA 1 Tiiia 
passage goes to refute those who say that though the later books 
of the Hindoos do not teach pure Tlieism, yet the Vedas do. 
For the SairthUks and the Brahmanas of the Vedas ate filled with 
prayers and praises of, or with tho sacrificing ritual to, the sun, 
wind, and fire, to Indra, Vamna and other imaginary beings. The 
great Upanishad Brih.adaranyaka begins with the instmerion on 
tho Dphsanh or (levoHon to tho sacrificial horse. The Chhndogya 
Uphnishad is filled with most curious Upisanks or devotions to 
many kinds of objects, one of which Is even very obscene. 

It is further to be remarked herein that their notion of 
adoration or even respect due to God is %erj' puerile. For -we arc 
sure th.nt God most be honored above all and every thing, but it is 
mentioned to our astonishment in the Hindoo Shastara that a 
certain Pandarika while lie was sen-iog his parents God stood 
before him ; but he disregarded and did not take any notice of 
him ; and this act of Pand.arika is considered to have been the most 
merUorious and praisewortliy. (See Rev, Heheniiahs Goreh’s Four 
Leclurci delivered to BrahjnoA ai a.vd. Poorveu 

I will not conceal from my readers that the shasters contain 
some nice specimens of moral sentiments. For instance tho 
following extract from the Mahabhamta shows that the provi- 
dence of God ostends to the good as well as to the bad ; and that ' 
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at last tlic good M'ill bo mvanled, and tlio bad pnnisbod : — 
Who in this world ia able to distingaisli 
The virtufina from tho wicked? both nliko 
The fruitful c.irth supports, on both alike 
Hefrcshing breezes blow, and both alike 
Tlio waters purify. Not so liorcafler. 

Then slinll tho good ho severed from the bad ; 

Then in a region bright with golden lustre, 

Centre of light and immortality 

Tho righteous after death shall dwell in bliss. 

Tlien a terrific hell awaits the wefced 
Profound abyss of utter miserj', 

Into tho depths of which bad men shall fall 
Headlong, and mourn their doom for conntIe«8 years. 

This agrees very well with wliatwo read in Ibo Gospel. 

‘He maketli his aua to rise on the evil and on tho good, and 

sendeth rain on the just and on the najost, (Math. Y.— 45.} 

‘The angels shall come forth, and shall sever the wicked from 

among tho just’ (Math. XIII.— 49.) 

The passages follo>ring are selected from Mann’s Achora, tlio 
Mnhabharat, the Pancha>Taatra, and the’ Hidopodesha. 

The following is an epitome of the moral and religions duty of 
man t — 

Contentment, patience under injury, 

Self-subjugation, honesty, reslraiut 
Of all the sensual organs, parity. 

Devotion, knowledge of tho Deity, 

Veracity, and abstinence from anger ; 

These form tho tenfold snmniaiy of duty. 

Tlie following sentences bear npon divine omniscience atnl 
the hnman conscience : — 

• . Thou ihinkest 0 good friend, 

‘ I am alone’, but there resides within thee 
A Being who inspects thy erery act 
TCrwjws all thy goodness owl Uiy wickedness. 

Tlie sonl is its own witness ; yea, the soul 

Itself is its own refuge, grieve not, ' 

O man, thy son], the great internal witness. 
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Abonl ilio nocMsity of porily of li(*art, and Oio fiitilUy «if 
outwanl obson’ancM apart from tlial 

Wion thou ha<t pimirHl, think not to hlilo thy pnilt 
Under a cloak of penance nml nii«{erity. 

Ko ftndy of tUo Yc<la, nor oWation, 

Not Rifi of nlm«, nor ronnil or strict ol>«t'rvanc»', 

Can lead th<' in\v;mUy depraved to heaven. 

About our Ini^l in Oo«rfl prondence:— 

Strive not loo anxiously for a aohrisfence 
Tliy Jlakcr n ill provide thee 6tL«lenance ; 

No sooner is a human being l»om 

Tlian milk for his support steams from the breast. 

IIo by whoso hand the swans were painted white, 

And parrots green, and peacocks many-liited, 

Y’ill make pro\ision for ihy maintenaiicc. 

Tliat wo should not gather aptreaaoro on earth hnt in heaven;— 
Lay up the only trcajuro .... 

Amass that wealth which thieves cannot nhstract 
Isor tjTanh scire, which follows theo at deatli, 

"Which never wastes away, nor is corrupted. 

Tlial strait is the gate, and narrow is tlio wnj*, saj's the book 
of lloliabharat 

Ilcavcn’s gate is vorj' narrow ami minute, 

It caanot Iw perceived by foolish men, 

Blinded by vain Ulusions of tho world. 

E’en tile clear-sighted, who discern tho way 
And seek to enter, find tho portal barred . 

And hard to he unlocked. Its massive bolts 
Arc pride and p.nssion, avarice and lust. 

Tliat we should do good works mtbout any ostentation : — 
Pride not thyself on thy religious works ; 

Give to the poor, but talk not of thy gifts, 

By pride religious merit melts awny, 

' The merit of tliy alms by ostentation. 

That we should overcome evil with good : — 

Conquer a man who never gives by gifts, 

Subdue untruthful man by truthfulness 5 
Vanquish an angry man by gentleness 5 
And overcome the evil imin. by goodness. 
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Tli:if wr* «lio ciir-r «“ 

Tri'iit no otic whit dinlnin, tviih |iat}onco Iwnr 
llcviliii" ; nifli an fiii;;ry nnii 

III* never nn;jry ; for ciir«('<t. 

I5e:ir riilliij' vnnlt wtlli jnllcnrc; never meet 

An aii^ry man with nii^er, ii«r retiini 

Ilciilln^' for rcillin/', Hiiiilc nut Iiuii 

‘Who Miiitcdi thof, let lliy ■'iici'cli atiii net' he efntle. 

The folloniii;» extract from tin* l*.4iicha-Tnntr:t point'* out oiir- 
lU'iehhour to m s — ' 

The little Jtuiuieil rt'k, * IWonfT'* Ihi^ man ' 

To onr own family?’ TIk* nohle-lu'arkH! ' 

llegartl the hiunaii ntco ns all akin, 

I’Vom the following extract of flio ^^rnhahltarat %ve hxirn the 
golden nilo ‘to do to nil men ns wc would they should do to ttV 
as well ax * to love our nelgliLonr ns ourselves’ . 

Do nought to other* which, if done to tlicc, 

■\Voul(l cause tlieo pain ; this is (he «iijn of duty. 

Tills is tho emn of all (me righteousne** — 

Treat others ns thou would’>>t thy self he treated. 

Do nothing to thy ncighhour which Iiere«ner 

Tliou would’st not Iui\c thy neiglihonr to do thee. ' 

In caii'ing pleasure, or hi giving jwin, — * » 

In doing good or Injury to others, 

In granting or refusing a requesl, 

A man obtain^ a projKT rule of action 
' By docking on his neighbour ns hini'clf. 

Tlio same book (Jlahabharal) says that wo easily find fault 
wilH others, and overlook our oa'H, though our faults inay.be gre-itr*’ ' 
cr than theirs : — •' 

An evil-minded man is quick to sec 

His neighbour’s faults, tliough small as mu-twl sce»l.^ 

But wLen he turns his ej'es towards lus own, *“ a* 

Tliough large as Bilva fruit, he non® descries. « *. - 

Tliese and otlier siiuLl-ir moral precepts found in the-; Hindoo 
pilasters as well as in the books of Seneca, Epictetua, Mn^oniiis 
Buf ns, Marcos Aurelius and others are the ontcotue of fheHafuntl 
dictates of man’s conscience, which Almighty God has civic" to , 
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every taan. St. Pard tells us that the Heathens not having the 
written law of Moses are a law unto themselves, having the work 
of the law (namely the Code of morality written by Moses by order 
of God) written in their hearts, Iheir (the Heathens) conscience also 
hearing witness to them, and their thoughts between themselves 
accusing (when wrong has done) or defending (when good is 
done) one another, (Rom. H. 14 — ^15). But the same Apostle 
teaches that the Heathens by their sinful acts and gross misbe- 
havioUT towards the Deity and his eacred truths had changed 
truth into falsehood, and they %vor9hipped creatures rather 
than their Creator, (Rom. I. 20 and following.) Hence we 
SCO that those very books, ts well as the authors of the Hindoo and 
other Heathen religious books, teach very many things that are 
erroneous and incompatible with morality. In the Vedas there are 
some descriptions of the One Supreme God whose substance is in- 
termingled wUh tbo physical forces. The Vedas again prescribe 
human sacrifice, which is clear from, the following extract of 
' the Rig-Veda : — 

King Earischandra had no son; ho asked 
Great Narada, tho sage, ^what bencBt 
Comes from a son?’ Then Natada replied, * 

*A father by a son clears off a debt, 

- ■'In him a self is bom from self. Tbo pleasure 
A father has in his o^^l eon exceeds 
All other pleasures. Food is Hfe, apparel 
Is a protection, gold an ornament, ' 

■“ Aloving wife the host of friends, a daughter » 

. An object of compassion; but a eon . 

Is like a light sent from tho highest heaven. 

Go, then, to Varnna, the god, arid say, 

“ I<ct a* son' bo bom, 0 Wng, to inc, 

And I will sacrifice that son to thee.*” 

. Tills Iloiiscliandni did, and thereupon 
. A son was l>om to him, called Ilohibt. 

■ One day the fatlier Ums addressed his son: 

^ * 1 Iktvo dcTol<^i tliee my son, to him 

"Who granted thee to me, prepare thy self 
. ' Fur sacrifice to him’ Tlio son said, *2io,’ 

Then took his bow and left lus fadior’t hoiae 
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For Bis long years did Harisebandra’s son 
Hoara in tbo forest ; tbero one day ho met 
A famished Brahman hermit^ Ajigartha, 

Half dead ^Titb hunger in the irildemess. 

The hermit •was attended by his wife 

And three young sons; then Bohlta addressed him: 

‘0 Bnihnian, I ml! give a hondred co'ws 
‘For one of these thy sons ’ Tlio father answered, 

Folding hU onus aronnd his eldest hoy, 

‘I cannot part with lum.* The mother then 
Clang to her youngest child, and, weeping, said, - 
‘I cannot part with him.* Then Snnahsepha 
Their second son, said, ‘Father I TviU go.’ 

So he was pnrehased for a hondred cows 
By Bohifa, who forthwith Jeft tlio {‘orcsi, 

And, taking him to ILarischandra, said, 

‘Father, this hoy skill be my substitnte * 

Then Harischaadra went to Vamna 

And prayed, ‘Accept this ransom for my son.’ 

The god replied, ‘Let him he sacrificed’ 

A Brahman is more "worthy than a Kshatriya. 

In tho ahore passage not only human sacrifice is taught, hat 
the distinction of caste likcniso is hinted at. • 

In order to understand tins wo haTe to bear in mind hero that 
from the beginning Ilincloo society vrns divided into four classes, 
castes or jat? — \.'Sr<iJiman; Kthalriita or'Kia.irsot S. Vaishtfa; 

4. Sudra. Bmbtnan is derired from Brahnun, uliich signifies one 
■>vho knows God, or who pcifoniis the work of God, as priests. 
Brahman again comes from tho root Vrirh to increase, which Join- 
ed with the affix man means one who increases: henco God 
was called Bnihm.i hecansc Ho is increasing end' inuncn5e. 
Now Bnihmnns aro called Dwoja or twice horn, as learning the 
Vedas and explaining them to tho people aro considered ns 
gwring them a new life. This resembles Chriatmn Baptism, by 
wlucli wc are hon\ by the Holy Qho«t to a now spiritual life. 
To show their donhlo hirthtlieBrahminsncarthesa’cred thread called 
Janco or (in Bengalee poita), which is derived from Janv, 

birth; and note, ncw,'so janew is a sign of a new hirth. Brahmins 
being tlie minUtersin the Dirioo Scniecarc of tho first caste. 


Kshairiya comes from tho woni IC7iat, wund^jj^_nd “traili^ 
protect — meaning the class of men who protect the Hmdoos'Sna 
their rights from their enemies. All the rajas are of the Khatreo 
casto and the Brahmins are their mantrges or advisera. Here it is to 


ho remarked that tho Khatrj’as also wear the holy thread, hnt not 
of the same material as tho Brahmins, 


Vaeshya is derived from Vish vrhich signifies one who eaters and 
settles or estahlishea in a certain place. Hence Vaeshyas were 
cidtiTators and men of the trading class. 

Sudra comes from the root sodra, which means to he low. Hence 
Sndra or Sudhra comprises the class of menial servants, snch as 
bearers, ayahs, sweepers, grooms, cooks, etc. By the people of 
these four div^ions of castes or jits all the epiritnal and temporal 
affairs of Hindoo Bomety were managed — there being appointed 
some who executed all that concerned the worship of tiie Beity, 
others devoted themselves to the art of warfare m order to protect 
the Hindoos and their rights from their enemies; and the third 
class cultivated the land and carried on trade and supplied others 
with food and raiment} while tho fourth class did all the servile 
and menial works. 


As far as these different classes of men ore concerned the Hin> 


does and their shasters are not to blame; bat the fault lies In this 
that they consider a Brdhmin better than a Khatree, and a Eihatree 
better than a Taeshya, and a Vaeshjra than a Sndra or lower caiste 
man. Hence the keen observance among the Hindoos of caste 
distinction, whereby one jit or caste of Hindoos does not associate 
with another one; and owing to this they have lost their country 
as well ns their independence, for this simple reason that one jdfc of 
Hindoos would not help another against their common enemies. 

Tho Ri'g-Veda likewise teaches the unnatural and abominable 
doctrine of faitee, i. c., burning the wi(lo\y on the funeral pile of 
her husband, wbicli is clear from the following extract from iti — 

“O’ Fite,* lot these women, with bodies anointed with clarified 
butter (gkeejf eyes colonred with stibium, and void of tears, enter 
thee, tho parent of water, that they may not be separated frem 
their husbands, but may he in union with excellent husbands, be 
sinless, and jewels among women.*’ By this barbarons doctrine 
many widoa-s Laving at times children were compelled to sacrifico 
tbciT'lires against their will, and to part with their dear children 
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fortrcr. Fortanatrlj tlie Knj3:K!'!i Govrmmcnl tas now 8topp<^ iU 

Tile V<nla« twicli ^-nrions other rrroneotw maxims anti pracbc^s- 

Tltp Slaliablinrat likenw and IJIuga^ ata-gita Iiave tnanj’ erro- 
neous iloclrines abont God oml morality, os the life and doing* of 
Krishna "trill show. Tlie ILamarana exaggerate* much the monkey 
army of Ham which went to fight for httn again*! Havana, Thi* 
army, it tell* u*, amounted to 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,0001 
Here then? are tn 0 great mistake*. First, it is impos*ible that 
real monkeys went to fight with llama against his enemy ; and 
secondly, the namhers of tliese monkeys conld never he so great. 
For if wc were to collect all the monkeys of the whole «vorid, even 
then they would fall far short of the nnmher mentioned in the 
Ihimaynna. Again it is Mid that when Hnnnuman the general of 
llio monkey army was catiglit by InJrajit, the son of Havana, and 
b rough! to Lnoka or Cordon, Havana onli-ml hi* attendant* to sot 
Cre to hi* tail, when the enraged monkey cldcnaln, with his hom- 
ing tail, lea|>ed front hoa«o to house, and set nil Limka on fire, hot 
cooM not extinguish the fire tlut liad kindled on bis tail. And 
when lie it os ordered hy Sita to spit nj^on it, and he did so, his face 
was burnt ; and when he saw that Ills face was become Mack and 
ugly Sita consoleil him that nil (he other monkeys should have 
hlick fitces also. And w iien he canio amongst his friend*^ he found 
that, flcconling to the promise of Sita, tliey had oh black face*, a* 
well as himsi-Il*. Wliat exaggeration 1 T\'bat incoushtencics 1 Tal- 
mikie was a better poet tiuin Homer, and his Hamayana is a superior 
poem to the Iliad of Homer. Hot then he was a poet, and not on 
lustorian or philosopher. 

The simple fact of this exaggeration of the Hamayana must have 
been this tiut there was abont Ceylon a pow erful chiefiain who 'vas 
opposed to the advancement of tbeforc&tbersof the Hindoos, these 
latter gathered a good army amongst their ovra people, as well as 
amongst those who were opposed to H&vana the chieftain of Cey- 
lon ; the army was led by some good and powerful generals, the 
%iisivS imifig" Abur, wAora even tSfte aiiont JnVcxerrjTJmeu^ anu’iflns' 
conjointly sncceeded in snbdiUDg Havana the chieftain of Ceylon. 

This simple fact after the lapse of years jvas intermingled with 
legendary marvels, and passed into the region of the sapematural. 
Valmikie in his epic poem dlled the liamayana is the cause of 
this distortion of facts. So that B&vana became a demon stronger 
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than the gods; Itam incarnaUon of tho Omnipotent Vishnoojwhilsl 
the Mgly diminativo and active liill men, svho formed his auxiliaries 
appear in tho scene as voritaido monkey's. 

Again it is said in the Itamayana that tiic ago of the sago 
llaikandeka is of 8,ti 10,000,000 years. Tlipso o facts ^\ ill show 
tho csaggeratctl account of the Hindoo hooks relative the age of 
the world, the origin of the Hindoos, and of their sliastcrs — ex 
tfno etwee oinnes. 

In Uio Institutes of Sfanoo a man is allowed to seduce a woman* 
if she consents ; to steal, for the sake of performing religious 
ceremonies; and to perjure himself, from a benevolent motive: 
they al«o allow of lying, to preserve tho life of a Brahmin, to 
appease an angry wife, or to please a mistress. Hence wo see that 
it is a common sentirhent among tl>o Hindoos, tliat in secular 
transactions lying is ahsolntely necessary; and perjury is so 
common, that it is impossible to rely o[>en the testimony of Hin- 
doo fitness. Tho natives ridicnlc the idea 'of adraimstering 
justice by oral testimony. 

Besides, tho Hindoos have learnt from the Rig-Veda, Purans, 
lUima^ama, Mahahbamt, Bhagavata-gita, Tontn and other books, 
ns well as from their pandits nod tiie commentators of these hooks 
other most ahsunl practices, such as that Coolin Brahmins, or 
Brahmins of high birth may marr)' many women especially of the 
high caste and heget children without being under any obligation 
to maintain such wives and children. That young women whose 
husbands die should remain widows and be deprived of many 
domestic comforts against their will (the result of this is that 
several of these poor women commit suicide by being forced to 
remain widows). That when new tanks and wells are being dug, 
and new palaces are being built, and when any great plague is 
raging, and on other certain occasions it is lawful and beneficial to 
sacrifice young boys and girls to the goddess Kali and other 
divinities, in order either to impetrate their blessings, or to propiti- 
ate their UTath. When one is so very ill as to be at the point of 
death, he is brought to the banks of the river .in order to be 
smothered by its sacred watra* with Hie belief of obtaining forgive- 
ness of sins, and bo left there to die. But if perchance the victim 
recovers, be or she is not permitted to return home, and is discarded 
as an outcast for ever. 



Wo road morcow In the commenfaries of Sankamcbarya nnd 
Anandgiri on the hook Chandoj'ya Upani*hacl that at timw even 
fornication and ndnltcry Iwcamo inenmb^nt ns ihatters of obligation 
because llio Sliastrm have enjoined them. Ilenco vre ecc lliat 
daring tlie celebmtion of Vcdio ceremonies called mahahmlo nnJ 
that of holt ob«cene wonl^, gesticulations nnd sliocking indoccn- 
cics are freelj nnd publicly displayctl nml encouraged. 

Tlie same can be said more or le*s of theold Greek sages nnd oftheir 
code rcganling ibo Supremo Being nnd roles of morality. As tbeir 
notion of a personal God was vagne, nnsLnble, and inytliical, so 
tbeir noUon of morality \ras eironeom and abominable— 'Zeno and 
Diogenes bad fallen into tbodoptb of the most odious imparities, 
while oven Socrates was not freo from ibo Kime. Tlio great I’Jato 
taught that a woman l>esiJe8 her lawful liusband could Ih’o witli 
other men j and that men might exchange their wives. Arisfoteles 
also enanciatod Uiat civilized nations can extenninato with impunity 
oncivUized ones, and tako away tbeir property. Finally, Qreck 
and Boman sages justified eoicide when any ono is weary of his 
Ufo. 

Here wo conclude that wo cannot get n right notions either of a 
Snpretne Being, or of moral tratlis from Dindoo or Greek religious 
books alone. But, on tho contrary, if tho Brahmists wero candid 
and sincere and compare Hindoo and other Bliastcrs with the teach- 
ings of tho Gospel and of tho Apostles logctlier with the character 
of Christ, his Apostles and disdplos, tlicy woold see that as lieaven 
is loftier and brighter than tho earth, so Uio teaching of tho Gospel 
and tho morality of Christianity are by far saporior and celestial in 
comparison to theirs. Hence the Cliristian teaching is the only 
perfect code of doctrine in every respect concerning the temporal 
and eternal happiness of mao. 


SECOND NOTE. 

Here the Brahmists may tell roe that Christians compromise the 
truth by the teaching of the Old Testament, which contains doc- 
trines that are incompatible wdth the right notion of a Holy, 
Merciful and Just God, and with morality. Indeed, they have 
some favourite objections against the Christian religion on the score 
that it is based on the narratiTo and teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, which latter proves its assertions by the authority of the 
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former. Now, they say, siaco the Old Testament does not bear tho 
marks o'f truth and inspiration of tho Deity on tho ground of its 
strange accounts about a Supremo Being, so also tho teaching of 
tho New Testament is false. Itisourdnty thcrcforo to clear tho 
Old Testament of tho charges or objections of tho Bralunists. 

Their Isf Objection . — Tho Bible teaches that God is infinitely 
good, and at the same time infinitely ■powerful, yet it teaches that 
man fell from the state of innocence and felicity; and that 
after the fall of man every evil moral and physical camo into the 
world. Now Hindoos cannot conceive how God can be merciful 
and good, who, as tlioy think, had not compassion upou - the evils 
of his creatures, and did hot remove fiom him that misfortune. 

.dnitrer.— Brahmists boliere equally ^rith Christians that God is 
good and powerful, yet if they look around they see very well 
that both men and beasts are sorroonded by thonsand of forms of 
moral and physical evils, notwitlistanding that a most benevolent 
an<ipow«M God had made tliem. How can they reconcilo under 
these circumstances the misfortunes of men and animals with tho 
goodness and power of Qo«l? Therefore as they cannot deny the 
existence of a God who has made the world and all contained 
therein with all their imperfections and mberies, so they must ad- 
mit that tho God of the Bible is rc.ally merciful and omnipotent, 
although man fell from the slate of his innocence and felicity in 
which he was crc.ated. 

2»d Objection . — ^The Btblo teaches ns that God after making 
man placed Wm in .a state of trial, whereby he was induced to go 
■wrong 7 This is certainly not probable nor credible, say the 
Brahmista. 

ilnsicer. — ^The Book of Genesis simply mentions tbat God 
placing man in the garden of Edcu forbade him to eat the fruit of 
only ono tree, as that by eating thereof, man ■would die the death. 

Sorely this by no means indicates any inducement to sin, but 
on the contrary it was the most fatherly warning against the dan- 
ger of death by eating thereof. Certainly God -wanted to prove the 
fideh'ty or loyalty of man to Himself by tbat proliibitfon. And 
had man obeyed tho injnnction of God, he would have secured 
his ererlasting felicity, as it is dear from Ecclesiasticus SV — 14 
“ God made man from tho beginning and left him in tho hand of 
his own counsel. He added Ins commandments and precepts. If 
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thoo wilt keep kU cominantlmcnts and perform occoptablc fidelity 
for over, they shall prcierw Ihce.” -Again, Crahmisfs admit that 
God rales tho world and men, and that II© rewards the vlrtnons 
and pnnishes the >vickcd ; yet men of all classes nro snbjcct to 
tcmptnlions, and with all our efforts to vanquish them very often 
we Buccamb to them and do strong. Can wo say that God has 
not made ns, because stc are tcrapted and often fall a prey to sin ? 
As therefore the God of Nature exists and is really powerful and 
benevolent notsrithstaoding that men ara tempted to commit sin 
and do strong, in like manner tho God of tlie Bible is really mer- 
ciful and holy, although Ho pnt man in c state of probation, and left 
it optional to him to do right or wrong— and pnnisbes the vice 
and disobedience, rewards tho virtue or obedience to bis commands. 

3rd OhJeetion,—TiiQ Bible not only speaks of temptation, but 
says that there is a great Tempter — a powerful agent of evil, who 
with mytiads of subordinate agents has for tbonsands of years 
been sncccssfuUy waging war against the Deity, and corrnpting 
mankind. Tliis tempter wo aro told mined tbo first man and wck 
man, and brongbt on them all physical and moral miseries. Sorely 
the existence of Satan nticrly clashes mtb oor innate notions of 
God ns almighty and all-holy— why did ho not prevent the exis- 
tence of Satan, or destroy him at onco? 

Anwer.— The Braliimsts believe that men are made by God, 
and that God ndes tho universe — that God hates unbelief and 
impiety ; yet under His very eyes there are many tempters and 
sedneers dragging the innocect and unsuspecting into the paths of 
corruption and ruin— of incredulity ond immmality ; and still 
God does not prevent them, nor does He cut them o£fi Indeed, 
many infidel ^vriters have by their publications eudearoured to 
teach athebm, and through their publications and evil conversations 
have succeeded to tom believers and worshippers of God into perfect 
infidels, who neither fear thrir Maker nor the future retribution of 
misdeeds. Again there are very many bad persons to incite others 
to inunorality, and ill-famed houses in the cities and hamlets, 
wfierem the purity and morafily of men and women are ruined 
by fornications, adulteries and other abominations. Why does no^ 
then, God remove them or prevent them from practising such 
abominations? The wicked cany out their nefarious deeds, and 
work out their evil purposes just os successfully as Satan and 
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his Angels spoken of in the BiUo. Tliercforc tho Biblo of God is not 
to bo blamed, sinco under tbo eyes of tlio God of Nature similar 
things are done, and tho reasons thereof nro hidden from us. 

ith 06^’rctitm, — ^Tlio Biblo represents God as n despot, who by a 
capricious will, without regard to justice, gave the country' of Canaan 
to his favonrilo people tho Israelites. Again tho Bible mentions 
that Qod ordered tho Israelites to dispossess the Egj’ptiaiis of their 
jewels, silver and gold vases and costly clothes by way of loan, and 
after obtaining them by theso means to run away from tho land of 
Egypt. This shows that God not only is unjust and partial, but 
also tliat Ho is deceiver. 

Answer.-— God gave the country of Canaan to tho Israelites not 
through any favouritism but to punish that country for their sins, and 
this is clear from the book of Deuteronomy, chap. IX. “ Not for tby 
right, 0 Israel, or for tho uprightness of thine heart, dost thou 
go to possess their (of the Canaanltcs) land ; bat for the nackedness 
of these nations tho Lord Ihy God doth drive them out from 
before thee. ” The Drahmists will ccaso to charge the God of tho 
Bible with favouritism when they hear that more than onco on 
account of their stubborn disobedience to tbc commands of God, 
the Israelites and their countries were delivered to the Gentiles. 
Likewise God to punish tho Egyptians ordered tUo Israelites to 
lake away their substance on the plea of loan, as the Egyptians 
had forced the Jews to work very hard without paying them their 
due wages. And there was no other way for the Jews to compensate 
themselves than the way shown to them by God, that is, to ask 
their things by way of loan and not to return them. And this cannot 
be said to be an injustice or deceipt, but justice and right. Now, 
theft and deceipt exist when one takes away anything belonging 
to another when the latter is justly nnwilling to let thing go — 
but to take away the thinge of another by stratagem or with- 
out his consent, •when he is unjustly unwilling to part wath his 
thing or to return it, Acn there is no injustice or deceipt. 
There is an old adage "J2e« riomat orf rfominwm — a thing cries to 
its lord or ornier. Besides, who can deny the right to God of 
transferring tHngs from one to another, as He is the S'opTeme 

master nf r* 9 
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. dcceiTing others, os fn the case of llie Egyptians, from whom 
the Je^rs took as ]oan silver and goW rases and precfcos apparels 
Under ibe direction of God, and aflenranis made anny ■ivith Ibem 
(Exod XI, 2 ; and XI. 35).— -Again it is>mtlen in tlie XVI chap, 
that wbeu GckI pent Snmncl to Bctldebera in search of anotlier 
King (Da%'id), Samuel e^d : How shall I go ? for Said 'rill 
hear of it, and he will kill mo- And the Lord said : thon shalt 
fake with thee a calf of the herd and tlion shaltsay "I am come to 
sacrifice to the iord.” As well as when God inspired tfeditb with 
tljo idea of killing Holopberness fbo Assyrian general, Ee 
tanght her to make use of feigned pretence and deccitfnl words. 

Xow those facts clash with the tnilhfnluess of God, who 
by feigned pretence tried to dcceire others. 

Answer. — the Egyptians by treating the Israelites cmelly 
nnd unjustly had become enemies of God, so also the Assyrians by 
Avaging nnjast irar against its people, and S.id), by disobeying the 
commands of God had Income his enemies i and to outwit one's 
adversary by some plea or other is not contrary to troth, bat it is 
an act of wisdom. Hence we see th.atwhen one King b waging 
•war 'vith another, they often resort to some sorts of rwsf or policy j 
and if they by these artifices succeed to fmslmte the designs of 
their adversary, they arc considered wise and creditable ratlier than 
deceitful. In like manner God acted in those cases, which the 
Brahmos present as an objection. There b no sin in cheating the 
devil. 

Blh Ohjeetion. — ^The Bible mentions tliat God ordered the 
Israelites to extirpate the inbabitanfs of Canaan; he also ordered 
Saal to destroy the Amalekites. N<nv the^e facts go to show that 
the God of the Bible is fond of cmelfy and slaughter. 

Afifirer , — Sodom and Gomomh were the cities of Canaan, and 
Sodomites and Goniorritcs were great sinners, who against the 
dictates of law and common sense were in the habit of committing 
the basest nnnatural crimes against modesty, (Gen. XIX) : hence 
God destroyed them and their conntiy by fire and brimstone from 
heaven. 

Bat it seems that the other inhabitants of Canaan, thongb veiy ' 
wicked, were not cqn.*!] in wickedness to Sodom and Gomorrah," on 
thisaccoimt God was still showing to'Tanls them lib long-sofier- 
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ing and forbearance. Tliis K plain from what God paid to Abra- 
ham (Gen. Chap. XV.) r ‘‘ In tho fontili generation (tliat is after 
four centuries f. 13) they, tlial is, the Israelites .sliall come hither, 
(the land of Canaan) again, for Me tniqiiiti/ of the Aniorltes is net 
ytt /uU. After the forheamneo of font centuric'i during which 
time Canaan did not repent, then God at last punished Iho Catiaan- 
Ues by the sword of tho Ipraelitcs as He had before ptmisljod tho 
men of Swlom and Gomorrah by fire. We likewise read in tlio 
VIII Chapter of Generis that Go<l destroyed .nil the rest of man- 
kind with tho escoption of Noah and Ids family by tlio deluge, for 
this reason that men then regardless of tho rnles of decency or 
common sense wero living with women whether they were married 
or unmarried, strangers or kinsfolk. The same can bo said re- 
garding the slaughter of tho Amalckites, for Umy had without any 
cause given a great deal of trouble and nnnoyanco to tho Israelites 
when tho latter were coming out of Egypt : and it appears that 
Amalekhad always sought to injure tlio Israelites from tljo timo of 
Hoses op to tho timo of Sanl. And this persistent wickedness and 
no repentance induced God to o.\tirpato them tlirongh tho sword 
of Saul. Now God dealt with these wicked unlions by ostirpating 
them from tiie midst of other men, whom' they could have infected 
ivith their bad examples and deeds, as on expert gardener does wth 
useless and noxious plants or trees which ho cuts down when he sees 
that after taking every caro of them, after digging around them, 
watering and m.anuring they still do not bear flowers or fruits. Again 
we see that certain criminals, sucli as rebels and mutineers are punish- 
ed very gevercly by being hanged or beheaded without ceremony, 
that they may not disturb tho peace of the country j in like manner 
God being the Supreme Hosier and King of the Universe has the 
right to do away with certain nations or people when they refuse 
to obeyhis commands, or act against his repeated waniings, or 
teach evil to any others of his creatures. 

- 7tk Objection . — To kill criminals might be justified, but to des- 
troy the innooent with tho guilty, such as w omen, infants, animals, 
cmuct ho justified, as the dewa ate ttventiorved to have don© io the 
Amalekites and Hidianites by God’s order. Again it is Avritten in 
the book of Exodus (Chap. XX — 5): “I am the Lord thy God 
"ughty, jealous, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the child- 
ren unto tho third and fourth generation of them that hate me.” 
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Anftrer. — In lli5<? matter, namclj God’a sCTcrity in dealing with 
tlio Canaanitos, Midianitosnnd Amalekites, and causing the innocent 
to safior with the gnilt^', not only Christians bnt Theists or Brah- 
mists ns well most confess that there is a mystery, which we can- 
not comprehend in this life, iJiat there mu-st bo reasons which nn- 
qnestionahly justify the ways of God, hut which we do not know. 
Ono answer I can give, and that is, that if they find fanlt with tie 
God of the Bible on account of the statements of the God’s severity 
contained in it, they mil have to find fault with the God of Nature 
also on ncconnt of facts in nature far more startling than those in 
the Bihlc. Now the God of Nature at times causes great floods, 
earfiiqnakes, storms, plagnes nod aimthr natural agents, by which 
entire cities and villages are destroyed, thousands of men and 
women, sinners as well os innoccut, arc killed, anioials and plants 
are annihilated, precisely in the same way ns in the Bible God is • 
mentioned to’havo commanded the Israelites to go and destroy ibo 
Amalokites or llidianitcs, Tliercforo the God of tho Bible is tbe 
same Being who causes also storms and floods, earthquakes and 
plagues, as the Scripture says : “ faciens pacem and creans malum 
—God makes peace and creates evil.” Again " there is no evil in 
the city which ianot sent by God.” It is true that to kill the inno- 
cent would be considered a most infamous ond unjust thing in men. 
ButBrahmistsinnstrejneniberfhat GodAJaiigh^beingthe Lord of 
all, takes away the lives not only of einful men but also of the inno- 
cent every day. 

With regard to what is rdd by God in the book of Bxodus that 
*' the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generations,” the answer is that Uie children and the grand- 
children and the great-grand-children will be pnnlshed if they also 
will commit sin and hate Almighty God like their fathers and 
grand-fathers did, as it is clear from the text itself above quoted, 

“ upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of thfm *tho 
Juite me." Besides, it seems to me that God said this in order to 
deter parents from committing sins, that at least for the love and 
welfare of their own children parents should ualkinthe path of 
the Lord — of justice and righteousness, as He says in another place 
that those children who lore their parents and honor them will 
obtain a long and prosperons life. 

Sth Olyeetton. — ^There is a formidable objection against the 
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Bitle which teaches that God causes innocent to snffer for the 
guilty, the just for the unjust ; aurely the moral sense which God 
has given ns no less than onr reason and common sense recoils 
from such an idea. 

jlnsicer. — If by the innocent sufferer is understood Christ the 
Redeemer of mankind, then His sufferings were Toluntary. He was 
not ‘a mere man suffering for his fellowmen, hut God-man suffering 
for his guilty creatures — and through the suffering of one Christ all 
men have received the gift of redemption and justification of life, as 
through the guilt of one Adam nil men received the decree of death, 
(Rom. V — ^17 — 18). Certainly the Brahmlsts wll not blame God 
for such an act of goodness. But I believe they understand the fact 
of King David who committed sin, hut the child who was born of 
sinful union nns ordered to die. Again when David through pride 
counted his people, then God punished him not, hot by sending the 
plague caused the death of seventy thousand of bis people. 

Tbe.answer to this last objection is that under the very eyes of 
the God of Nature niaoyinnoceot women and children are suffering 
fortho Tices of profligate husbands nod fathers. Solikeirise myriads 
of innocent subjects suffer on account of the rapacity and cruelty 
of tyrannical sovereigns. Therefore if Iho God of the Bible is to 
blame for what he did on account oflhe sin of David (and there 
may be other similar examples), the God of Nature is similarly to 
blame for the sufferings of tho wives and children on account of 
their husbands and fathers, and of the subjects on account of their 
masters. Therefore the God of tho Bible is the same who is men- 
tloncd to Live punished men for tho sin of others for eome good 
tensou best known to Himself and hidden from us, and who in tbo 
goTcmmenl of tho world causes the suffering of men, women and 
children for tbo fault of their roasters, husbands and fathers for some 
similar good reasons best known to Himself, and would bo injurious 
were it m-ide kno^vn. 

Nowsonsolcss persons would not have brought such objections 
either against tho God of the ISblo, or against tho God of Nature 
(tho God of the Bible and of the Nature is one and tbcsamojh.-idthey 
known the depth of tlio w hdom of God and the extents and purposes 
of all Ilis works, for all the doings of the Almighty are just and 
holy, although wc do not comprehend them with our limited know 
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cntTi ninn wliai he does nol nivlmiaad. 

Kow, wert« nn ipionint jtrn'on to pee o snrpron ariipotato one’s 
dt<pai«l member, he rroold think that tliat snrpeon sras a ctm^I man ; 
ftlthon^jli we kiioo' tJinl the eiir^eoa has a ^owl intention in ntnpa- 
taling the difea,<«'d mouilier of the Unly, namely to core the sick 
man. Again irem an /gnorani ijtaa to vitna* Utc iianging or be- 
heading of n umrJcri’r, he would to lits heart’s content oba“e U;e 
liang-niaa, or him who gave the order, and yet we know that mah'co 
and crime Is diminished hy putting to death Jimrdercrs and rebels- 
Tlie reason why Goil showed llimsi-lf so severe in the timo of 
tlio Old Testament is tins tint (hen lie ga%e to men Ifis 
namely rules and ri'gnlatiun.s to do good and shnn evil; and hence 
he ptinidiwl severely the lmn«gre««ors of His Law, in Ohler that 
others might fear to transgre«s the fame^ when they sasv tlwt every 
breach of his law V as severely and peremptorily punished. And 
St. Huai teaches Uiat Ofxl <JeaIt wJtJj the people of the Old D/spen- 
Mtion in the same way as parents deal with Uieir children. I?nt JIo 
trcatwl the people of die Jfew Dispeimtionns persons who weregrosnt 
up, possessing sen'e and reason : and for tills reason in the Oosjicl 
God shows Ilimseff more lenient and kind in onler tfiat men might 
learn that God will forgive their sins if they repent and do goo«l 
works. And aeconlingly «ereadintlio I. Chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel s “The Law* was given by Moscs, grace and truth came by 
Jc-sus Clirlst.” 

Vlh Ohjeciion. — Tlie Bible ti-aches ns that (ho Christian rcligto 
is not only a divine and sovereign rcmetly — but tho tmhj remedy 
for man’s moral calamities. Well, sve Hindoos a'k Cliristians, wer 
that so, is it not inoniUy certain tint tho Almighty would have re 
vealed that remedy to all his creatures? Seeing ail mankind equal 
ly needed tho boon and were perishing for want of it, would lie 
jis in this country, have kept millions of his children for thousand! 
of years in utter ignorance of the only way of salyalibu? Atieasi 
wc must believe that God is Jnst and impartial. 

An$wer . — It is true tlwt tho Christian religion is the only re- 
medy for Imtnan weaknc.«s; bot as human civilization, learning, 
eciencQ and arts were in Uio possession of some nations ceiitnries 
ago, whilst other countries wero left for many ages to grovel in 
ignorance and barbarism, so also spiritual light and knowledge were 
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tOTTiTntiTiicalcjlto some people loT^g ago, and hidden from others even 
to this day,althQngh the Gospel W been preached in orerj’ quarter 
of the gloho long since. “Who Trill deny that the Gospel of Clirvit 
has not been preached in ludLa and China, and otlier countries mth 
astounding miracles, and yet the Indians, Chinese, Japandse and 
others for the most partliavc remained as they were before — and still 
onrBrahmo brethren witii all tboailranbgcs of reading the Biblo 
and hearing the preaching of the Gospel have not yet embraced Chris- 
tianity. Besides who knows not tliat God has made known steam 
navigation, and railways that missionaries might easily commumcato 
light and the into Icnowlodgo of Christianity, .ns well ns true civ3I- 
2 ation, to other ignorant nations wlio arc worshippers of false gods 
and prophet? But as flioso whoso eyes nro diseased cannot bc.ar 
' Iho glare of tiio enn, so likewise those wiioso lioarts aro had and 
the eyes of their souls darkened by ignorance, errors ond ancestral 
prejudices will not see the troth and beauty of thp Christian re- 
ligloB. 

Again svo may assume that there is somewhere in nature a 
remedy for every form of human disease. God knows where those 
remedies are ; Ho knows, too, how many millions of his creatures 
are perishing for want of them? why does bo not reveal them at 
once and fo all men? Tho Btahmos cannot tell why, any more 
than we Christians can tell why ho did not at once revetd to all 
nations his own remedy for man’s moral woes? But both the 
Brahmos and the Christians nre convinced that as God's remedies 
« for physical ailments are being gradually propagated among the 
human families, in the very same way is christiauity spreading it- 
self tlirongU the 'earth. 

lastly let the Brahmists remember that as their forefathers 
knew nothing of the efficacy of IVestern medicines with which 
very many of their descendants are now acquainted, so let 
them not be reluctant to embraco tlie Christian religion and its 
principles, although tins same religion has made its appearance 
among them only of late years. 


THIRD NOTE. 

Trom traditions and legends w® gather tliat Bndha was bom 
somewhere about 550 years B. 0., at Kapila Tasln, the capital 
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of Jfaghada, wUich was a principality at iho foot of tho mountains 
of Nepaul ; his father Birahisara was the chief of that principality, 
who was of the Kshtrya (or Khairee) caste; his family name was 
Gautama. 

When be evolved his religions system, ho took the high-sounding 
name of Budha which in Sanskrit means a wise and learned 
man. 

It seems that when he grew np and was married he was disgusted 
•u*ith tho world on account of its various miseries and imperfections, 
and even w’ith tho old Brahminical religion on acconnt of the 
multiplicity of tho religious forms and worship of Hindoofsm, its 
sacerdotal tyranny, caste distinctions. He resolved, therefore, to get 
rid both of wordly niisorics and the Brahmanica] religion. 4ccor- 
dingly after great research and lahoore he came to the conclusion 
that there was no God, that conscious eristence was the worst pos- 
sible evil, and that annihilation was the highest possible good* 
which Vi-as tantamount to saying. “It is better to have no God 
than a God of imperfoctiou, darkness, and wrath; and better to ectt»« 
to le, than contlaoe to Live to the life that is.’* Now to cease to be 
according to him reciuice .a greater austerity and mortification— 
and he accordingly taught his disciples to kill their, desires; for 
when these were dead, n'nvana or estinctiou would follow. 

Let ns hear what ho himself says of his wisdon in discovering 
this strange doctrine;— 

See what true knowledge has effected here J 
The last and anger which infest the world, 

Arising from delusion are destroyed 

Liko thieves condemned to perish. Ignorance 

And wordly longings, working only cril, 

By the great fire of knowledge are hnmt up 
With all their mass of tangled roots. The cords 
And knots of lands, of houses, and possessssns, 

And selfishness which talks of * self ’ and * mine 
Are severed by the weapon of my knowledge. 

The raging stream of lust which has its sonreo 
In evil thoughts, fed l»y concnpiscence 
And swollen by sight's waters, is dried np 
By the bright snn of knowledge; and the forest 
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Of tronlilc, slander, envy, and delusion, 

Is l>y tljc flan\o of discipline con«am<Hl. 

Jiow I lime pained relcaM*, anvl tins word’s tends 
Ato ent n^nndor ny llie knife of knowledge. 

Tim'S I Imo cros«e<i the ocean of the world, 

Villv'd with the shark-like monsters of desire, 

And agitated hy the waves of passion — 

Horne onward hy the boat of stem resolve 
yow I have tasted tho iminorbal troth— 

Known also to imntnnbercU saints of yore— 

Tint frees mankind from sorrow, pain, and death. 

Tlicre is a little yesfinWonee between tho teaching of BndUa and 
that of other Hindoo sages, with tins dificrenoo (hat tho latter 
tanght that hy rrtter aVorplion, and forgetfulness of hU personal 
identity, man would lapse into the nU-per%ndlng llrahma or God, 
wlieren'', nceonling to the former, by the mortification or killing 
owo* B dcelre wan was annliiilaled or emancipated from oil miseries. 
Of course both these flystems of religion Hindiiisni and BndhWm 
haa 0 failed to come to tho knowledge of troth. Tor by absorj)l}on 
and contemphition man is not actually united to tbo Deity j and 
by killing one’s desire, man is only freed from worldly n)i«erie 3 j 
but tluat does not mean that bo gels anything real to enjoy. 

It U said tlml for this atheistical doctrine of Budha, and beamso 
ho had rejected all notion of a divine revelation and consequently 

had ignored the authority of the Vedas, the inspiration of which 

the Brahmins admit, his followers the Bndliists were fiercely 
persecuted hy the Brahmins, and nllimately compelled, in order to 
avoid their malice, to emigrate to the neighbouring countries 
such as Burmah, Siam, Ccpj-lon. Jajian and China. 

TIic Abbi Grosier (Book VII. o. II. p. 312) gives the following 
account of tho doctrine of Fo, a Chinese philosopher, in which tho 
principles of Budlu aro clearly to be distinguished : “Nothing is 
the beginning and end of evciy thing that exists 5 from nothing 
our first parents derived their existence, and to nothing they re- 
turned after their death. AB beings are tho same, their only 
difference consists in their figure and qualities. A man, a lion or 
any other anim.al may bo formed of tho same metal ; If these 
different pieces are afterwards melted, they will immediately lose 
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thpjf fifjnro anj and togftljcr fonn only one cnHince 

Sacli is ihe ci.«e with all bcinji*, n>lieilifr onimnie or ioanimate 
tljongli different in sliape and <]nal!tic«, they are still the 
fame thing fprting from Uir fame Iwginning, which U notliing. 
This nnircrsal jirinciple is extremely pnre, exempt from all change, 
exceedingly fnhtlo and fimjile ; it remains continually in a state 
of reft; has neither \-irtue, power, nor intelligence : besides, its 
osscnco consisla in being free from action, ssithout Jciion lodge and 
withonl desires. To obtain liappiness, wp most endeavour by con- 
tinnal meditation, and freqncnlrictorics over oorwlrcs, to aoinire a 
likeness to this principle ; and to obtain that emi, wp most accus- 
tom ourselves to do nolliiog, will nollting, feel nothing, desire 
nothing. ■^\TicnsTebaTeattainc<ltothis siaieof happy insenriliDity, 
we have nothing more to do with virtue or vice, punMiments or 
rewards, providence or the Immortvlity of the booI. Tlie whole 
holiness consists in ceasing to exist, in being confounded with 
nothing j tlic nearor.man approaches to the naturo of a stone or log, 
the nearer ho is to perfection j in a word, it is in indolence and 
immobility, in the cessation of all desire^ and bodily motion, in the 
annihilation and suspension of all the faculties both of Laly and 
soul, that all virtue and happiness consist. The moment that man 
arrives at this degree of perfection, he has no longer occasion 
to cirend changes, futurity, or transmignitioo, (it appears that 
the Chinese as well as the Hindoos have a great dread of tian^mi- 
gration from one birth to another) because lie lath ceased to 
exist, and is become jH'rfecUy like the goil Fix.*’ s 

Here it would bo as well to explain to the readers the three ways ^ 
or means of solration taught by the Hindoo s^cLooI of philo-ophen- 
by which a Hindoo devotee is absorbed into the deity. The fiv-t 
the way of works, or Karma, by which the sulyugation of the 
passion, the repression of the animal and the elevation of 
spiritual side of the natnre is not de-iderated, hut what is 
required is the volontary enJaring of pain and misery : so that 
if a man indulges in .any way, as Siva did, the graHficntion 
of his senses it is no sin ; but that ho ranst show himself _ 
severe to himself in voluntary severetie®, for instance if he holds 
up an arm till it is withered and 6xed, if he is scorched by five 
fires, if he lies on a bed of spikes, if he gazes on the midday sun 
till the organ of his vision is ntierly destsoyed, he aceuaiulafes so 
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many mcan^ of mcrit—and ahsorLcJ into tho Snprcmo Deity— Of 
coiir‘0 doctrine fal«e, ami far from Banclify’mg tlio man and 
aviinilating tiirn to the Deity* it coniafpinatefl him the more and 
corrujit^ IiU heart. IVrfeck vlrtne plra 5 mg to God is the internal 
and rxtonial ‘•anctification of the worshipper. 

Tlie ^ecolld is the way of faith, dci'otion or Bkall ! — Iho life of the 
Ix-liever may he loose, his pasrions nneurbed, but if he has faith 
and lore of the heart towards the deity, llie deity is pleased, and 
the soul of the worshipper h helpol fonvarJ towards the goal of 
cmincipatlon — absorption into the Supremo deity, Tlie believers 
in this means of salvation by faith arc tho Vnisnavas who believe 
that Yi-hnoo’rf incaniation in Kridina ^vas to this effect that God 
de-cenJing to man made himself one with man, sharing not hnraan 
woo< only but human dofi-cts also. Xowas in Krishna every human 
vice w as deiruHl, and ns Kridma is a loathsome object, this theory, 
too, of the Hindoos is any thing hat fanctifyingorcdifjdng. I dare 
Kiy Jfartin Luther had some taste for Krishna’s person who tanght 
(after Ijrt'ahing his vow of cliasUty and marrying a coDsacioted 
nun) tlunt faith only withont good works was enough for salva- 
tion, lit which even right-minded Hindoos will laugh. 

Tiio third way or means of saUviUon or absorption into tho 
deity is the way of spiritnal knowledge and perception, or Gayan^ 
— if a man trains his soul to such habits of abstraction and is 
80 wrapt up in contemplation of tho Supreme Uciog that ho shall 
gradually ce.iso from action — from all such action ns necessitates 
futuro births (or transmigration) ; and if he can tho more bring 
himself into a state of mental abstraction, so that he shall be dead 
to sense, to {vission, to desire, to eelf and surrounding world, tho 
nearer does ho approach the’ glorious consummation, his soul is said 
to be identified with the One Great Soul Brahma, and thus gains 
its eternal repose. 

Tho Bhagavata-gita gives ns an illustration of the method of 
practising this austerity and absorption : — 

That lowly man who stands immovable 
As if erect upon a pinnacle, 

His appetites and organs all subdued, 

S.vtcd with knowledge secular and sacred, 

To whom a lump of earth, a stone, or gold, 
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To whom frioruN, rclntiw, flccjoaintancft*, ' 
Kealratsnml onemi««, llie fjowl nml lad, 

Aro nlj «)i3c<*, m ntlled ‘ono «J>b God.’ 

Tliti mnn \^llo nim? nl supremo condition 
Of perfect j'okin" with Iho DcJlp, 

M<»t lirtt of n)i be roodrmte in nil thing**. 

In food, in sleep, in ^^gi{ance, tn action, 

In e.xercisfi and recreation. Tlien 

Let him, if seeking God by deep abstraction, 

Abandon his possessions and his liopos, 

Betake himself to eotno seclndcil spot, 

And fix his heart and thonghls on God nione ; 

• • “let him sit 

Finn Had erect, h« body, bead, and nock 
Btraighl and immovable, his eyes directed 
Towarils a single point, and looking round, 

Devoid of passion, free from an.xioDS thooglit, 

Bis heart restrained and deep in meditation. 

E’en os n tortoise draws Us head and feet 
Within its shell, so must he keep his organs 
Withdmam from sensual objects. Ho whose senses 
Are a'ell controlled attains to Mcred knowledge, 

And Ihcnco obtains tranquillity of ' thought. 

"Without quiescence thcro can bo no bliss. 

• • « • • 

Quiescence is the slate of the Supreme. 

Ho avho, intent on nie<l!tating, joins 
His son! witli the Supreme, is like n flame 
Tliat flickers not when sheltenl from the wind. 

• Hence wo scent times Hindoo devotees sitting for hours and days 
like motionless, lifeless statnes, striving after otter self-forgetful- 
ness and identification srith tho Deity. 

The results of these austerities and mediations according to the 
Atma^odlia are tho following : — 

Tho saint who Las atLiined to full perfection 
Of contemplation, sees tho universe 
Existing in himself, and with the eyo 
Of knowledge sees the AH as the One Soul. 
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■SVhen bodily disguises arc dissolved, 

The perfect samk becomes completely blended 
TVitli the Ono Soul, as water blonds with water, 

As air unites with air, as tiro with fire. 

Tliat gain, than which there is no greater gain, ' 

That joy than which there is no greater joy, 

That love than which there is no greater love, 

Is the one Brahma — this is certain truth* • 

This doctrine is also falsa and a mere delusion, for this reason 
that man, even if he possesses the knowledge of the whole material 
and spiritual world, and bo the greatest contemplative, cannot by 
mental contemplation and absorption be united with, or immerged 
into, tho Deity, as St. Paul says that wo see God here on earth 
through a glass, hut we >vill see Him face to face as He is only in 
the other world— heaven. 


FOtTBTH NOTE. 

Mahommed was horn at Mecc.a in Arabia in the year 571 A. D* 
At the age of about 26 he was employed by a rich Christian %vi- 
dow named Khadijah, as her agent, whom he subsetp^ently married. 
Commercial misfortunes followed his marriage, and ultimately ho 
lost all his property. During this time of life when he was 
idle and had nothing to do, be frequently resorted to a cava in 
Mount Hara, where he gave out that be received visions or revela- 
tions from the Angel Gabriel, Khadijah congratulated Mahommed 
on his receiving such divine tnt^ien, and said that he would become 
the prophet of his nation ; and immediately communicated what she 
bad heard to her consin Warakah Ebn Nawfal, a Christian priest, 
who conld ^vIite in the Hebrew character, and was tolerably well 
versed in the scriptures. As Mahommed is called in the Koran an 
illiterate man, "WaTakah with other Nestorian priest, who was 
called Sergius or Boheira, nsed to compose pieces of instructions 
or lectures taken from different Christian and Jewish books, and 
secretiy hand over to Mahommed to redte to the people. IVecannot 
account otherwise for the composition of the Koran as it is, firstly 
because the Koran, as we shall see hereafter, is fell of errors rerrard- 
ing many dirine and material' subject, and henco it could not be 
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eaid that Iho Angel Gatriel conM haro made roch Wnndew ,* se- 
condly, because Mabommed tfas accounted by the people as a de- 
ceiver since these compositions were not Iiis otm, as he Tvas an 
ignorant and illiterate man, but that others were •writing for him 
(Koran, chap. XVI) j Srdly, the excellent style and the language 
of the Koran clearly show that these were the compositions of 
men who were well versed in Arabic literature and in the different 
scriptures, Christian as iveM as Jewish. 

The Koran was originally written on scraps of parchment, palm- 
leaves, stones, and other materials. It was not compiled into its 
present form until after the death of Mahommed. To these 
scattered records ■wero added ntunhers of unwritten sayings of 
lHahoQimed which his /bllowers had retained. Tborcsnlt nas 
^ not satisfactory 5 this first version of tho Koran was so 
fall of discrepancies and be<ame such a eonree of discord to tho 
Mahonunedans that the Kallph Othman had a new and revised 
edition prepared j he then, to ensure harmony of teadnng and 
belief for the future, ordered every copy of the previous edition 
* to be destroyed— on order which seems to have boon successfully 
carried out. Notwithstanding this, lilahommednn commentators 
have agreed that there are at least 225 p-assages so contradictoiy 
and irreconcQiablc that they resist all attempts to bring them with- 
in reasonable harmony of the booh. 

Now, there are in the Koran extraordinary anaefaroaisma and 
historical and sceatific blunders, besides eirorj of a graver nature, 
which disfigure tho book, and which aro conclosivc proofs ogaiust 
its supernatural claims. The Aagd Gabriel certainly could not 
have made such blunders regarding science ami history, nor could 
the angel havodaught Itfahoiumed sneh immorality as ho practised 
and sanctioned. 

No'w, in the II. chap, of the Koran hlabommed tells us bow 
God had ordered Talut or Saul to consider those men fit for fight- 
ing who when they drank lapped the water as dogs, and, on the 
eontraiy, to consider those unfit who bent on their knees 
drank raising their hands to their mouths. Now this was not or- 
dered by God to Saul, but to Gedeon, whoso doings arc mentioned 
in tho VII chap, of Judges— v. 5. This one mbsiatoment as 
regards an historicsal fact, is quit® enough to condemn tho whole 



Koran as of human invention. Again in the XIX chap, of the 
Koran Mahommed says that the Virgin Mary, the mother of 
our Lori Jesus Christ -was the sister of Aaron, the first high 
priest, and the brother of Mosed. Now although Aaron and 
Jloses had a sister by the name of Mary, yet to say that Mary the 
Mother of Christ was the sister of Aaron is a great historical 
blunder. 

In Chapter XVIII of Koran Mahommed writes that Julkarnain 
(whom they also call Iskander-^l-Riimi, or Sihander), that is, 
Alexander the Great was a follower of the true God ; and other 
erroneous accounts are given of his expeditions ; and he is said to 
have reached the spot where the snn sets j that he found the orb 
of day to rest at night in a spring of black mud. Now these ac- 
counts are altogether fictitious, first because Alexander the Great 
u-as an idolater, and secondly because astronomy teaches us that 
the sun is very far from our earth. 

In the XXVIII chapter of the Koran Mahommed says that 
Pharaoh and Hauian were contemporaries. This is not tme, as 
Aman was the favonrito of Assuems, the King of Persia, who 
flourished many ages after Moses. 

Again in chapter SXX of the Koran it is said that the day of 
Jndginent will last one thousand years ; but in the T.TTX chapter it 
is said that it will Inst fifty thousand years. 

A writer, Mr. James Vanghan, in his book entitled “The Trident, 
The Cre«cent, and Tlio Cross” says that the following puerility is 
also ftiund in the Koran, viz : “If you hear a cock crow, pray for 
mercy, for it has seen an angel j but when you hear an ass bray 
take refuge in God, for the ass has seen a devil.” 

The morality of Mahommed is also of the lowest grade, and at 
times shocking — for instance he taughthis followers Mahommedans 
not only to kill the Heathens and the Christians when these are 
opposed to the Mabommedan religion, but also to do the same 
whenever there is question of their temporal welfare and self ag- 
grandizment. 

In the beginning of his career Mahommed permitted his male 
faUwees tc have four wivei,-bnteihftnhe hivastl? died iberewere 
found eight or nine Avomen to mdam for him as their husband. 
Now when taxed, by the people for taking more wives than he 
alloived his followers, bo answered (Koran, Chap. XXXIII) that 
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he did so hr iho p^nn^don of the Angel Gahricl, a»her^9tho 
prophet of bod. 

One of tho darho't dc«!« of Mflhommcd i« to bo found in (ho 
XXX Ch.nj>. of tbo Koran. It in thU, (liort* n vor^Iiand^ome 
yonng woman namofl T^dn^b, Uie wife of lii< sliro or adopted son 
Xard ; and aa 3rahomme<| (hw woman, ho persuaded iiaid to 

divorce Ilia wlfoZfiinAbj Zaic! accordingly for f«ir of nwsior 
JI.aliomm«l did so : and os soon as she v as divorced, Maliomined 
wrddisl her. And finding Uia( scandal ^"as occa.Hionc<l thereby, he 
pob!l«h«l n special license fromhe-iven which anlhorizwl his having 
done 80 . Besides, in several chapters of the Koran Jhaltommcd 
teaches that (ho happiness of heaven is no better thin Bio pica-sares 
of the flesh ; that the faithful 3fo*lcm will dcftfs in the ntn^i coct/y 
robes etndded with jewels and procioas stones — will Live on his 
arms the golden bracelets, on Ids head a crown of pearl — Uiat 
yonng men will be in flic comi>any of young charming ni.iidens,and 
young damacU In the companyofbeaotifni young men ; that they 
will walk togeUier amidst shrobs and springs of ganlen of delight, 
or sit upon silken carpets artisticsilly embroidered ; they svilloat tha 
most tasty focsl, and drink (he ino«t cvqnijlfo beverage. Certainly 
this description of paradise or he-ivonly glory justly suits n carnal- 
minded man, such os Sfahommed was. 

In the face of nil these rasadilles of Maliommed the Brahmos 
nro not ashamed to associate (bem«eh'es with him, A person who 
loves Ifahomined and admires his teaching must Ihj either a great 
Idiot or a madnmn. I think Bralunos are not idiots, but it appears 
from tho following account of their introduction in spirit to ITa- 
hoDiraed that they are gone mad : Irtst Sunday, says tiie Indinn 
At7m>r (the Brahmo organ), the Brabmo devotees were intrcxluccd 
by tbo Lord to Arabia’s benefactor and propbot. They c;jst otl’ the 
eiclasivcne«s and casto-prcjodiccs of tho Hindu, and boertmo £n 
spirit Mussulmans. After the nsual invocation of DIrine blessing 
and the regular adoration, meditation, and hymns of the morning 
service, they were led by tho spirit of God into tho heavenly nunn- 
sions of Mahomet, where they spent some time In acquiring tie 
deeper faith and wisdom of Islam. Sitting at the fi'et of that 
great prophet, they drank lib" inspiration and assimilated Ids 
truths. They entered into communion widi him, and eudeai cured 
to imbibe vfuU teas good and Irtu and Atacenlg in his teacMnga and ' 
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e7iaraeter. The Lonl inicrprctod tlio prophet's troo mi«9ion nnd 
lironglit it Lome to tlio pilgrim**.” In tJio ahovo pa‘-«ngo tlio 
Bralimos themselves acknowIc«Ige that cvcrytliiog that Jlaliornct 
taught was not good and true ami heavenly, nor everything which 
. he did holy or lieavonly in hi** cliaKicter. ^ And therefore lus 
teaching was not hy the in**pitaHon of the Divine spirit, and 
that most of his deeds were the suggestions of the flesh nnd of 
tho evil spirit. 

WHY cnuiST CALLED HIMSELF THE SON OF GOD. 
To Tun Editor of thd “Ikdo-Eoroprvk CpRREsroxDEifCF.” 
Dpar Sir, — I n continuation of the several correspondences in 
your valuable paper reganllng tho doctrine of the Erahmo Somaj 
nnd tho truth of tho Christian religion worth tho serious consider- 
tttion of intclligput men and of those who sock after truth, it has 
como to my oVen’atiyn and notice that the Emhmos as well os 
tho good Mussulmans, nlio happened to road the Gospel, and who 
admire tho teaching of Christ and hh wonderful words and works 
to ho much superior to tho teaching either of tho Hindoo Shatters 
or tho Koran, yet they say (hat although Cliri't was a mucli nohlor 
raosseuger nnd teacher tluan tho fiainers of Hindoo Shatters and 
the Koran, still CUrUt never called lumself God; and houco they 
ace relocUnt to hoUevo or to worship Kim as a God. And this is 
tho reason why I am going to taho tho trouble to show them that 
although Christ did always say tint ho was tho Sou of God, not 
God, yet ho had good re.isOD for saying so, hut that Ho at the 
Bome time showed that ho was tho very same thing that God is 
Wheu wc discu«9 a thing in all its bearings philosophically, we 
ore not much concerned nboot tho wonls, hut about the thing 
itself, as words are conventionals susceptible of anj' meaning. 
Now, for instance, here in Htndoosinn peoplo say Hated Uidtid, 
too.it tile air, and the Eoropenm say {a breathe mV, whicli, al- 
though different things, still both convey tho s.ime me-ming. In 
tho same way you may call the first Being God, Dcus, Thea, 
EloMm, Allah ; Pan!ic#7twar, Bha^iratif i^etispfto', Jupiter, Kliodci, 
ortho like; hut tUo r^uostjon is, wliat moaning do these terms 
convey to our minds? They all point out to us tins fact, that 
^ there is a Supreme Being who has created every thing, and who 
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governs them. 'Well, 'wlien Christ apolco of himsolf tliai Ho \vas 
GoJ, ho goiiorally chM not call hlm«elf God, hut that ho was (fie 
Soil of God, and ho always calls Iho First Being by the name of 
(he I’a(fter, and very properly too, because Christ is not the 
First Being by liim«elf or fho origin of tilings, but that be is born 
from the first Being from all eternity, bas big tbo same fnil)«tance> 
glpry, ami poANcr of tbo first Being. And we know that one who 
bogefs is called tlio Father, ami tbo ono begotten from fho other 
is calk'd tho son. Xow Christ is said in the Scriptures to bo bom 
from God bofon? fho light was made : anle luei/erum ffcni(ui<, that 
He is the icoed of God, as the knowlwlgo comes from tho intel- 
lect; that Ho i'i the sjdendoHr of GoiV» f/n'jftliteft, tn tho light is 
born or originates from the sun. As tlitTcforo the ray of llie snn 
cinamtes from Dm «»», audio con-iwjaeocr, as it were, tho aim 
COTild 1)0 called tho father, and tlie light tho sorj of the smi/ and m 
both tho SHU and the fight .ary contemporary and of the same sub- 
slnnco, so ChrBt too, wlio originates from tho first Being, is called 
t)jo son, and He from whom lie oiiginafes is called tbo Father, 
though they arc contemporary or from all eternity. And there- 
fore wo POO tint Christ spoke of himself and of tlie first Being 
more corrcotly and philosophic.iUy llun tho infidels tliiuk. And 
hence they ought to admire rather the projiriety of Ilts word, than 
to bo scandalized by Ins wonls, and conclude thence against bis 
divinity. 

Tlwt Christ proclaimeil himself equal to God, not in wonls but 
in f.iot*!, is manifest from the Gospel of St. John, tentli chapter, 
thirtieth Terse: “I and the Father aro one.” But let ns see 
^^^lethe^ Christ proved hh ns'.ertiou or not. Chri.'t proves himself 
to bo of equal power with God in tliis way: " Sly sheep hear my 
voice and I know them, ami they follow rao. And Igiiethem 
life everListing, and they ‘•bill nutpr'sh forever; and no man 
shall jilnek them out of my baud. That which my Father liath 
given nio is greater than all, and no ono can snatch fhem out of 
the hand of my Father. I and tho F.ithor arO one;” which is tan- 
tamount to saying: you yoursolvos admit that God tho Father is 
above all (greater than all), and consequently no ono can do any 
thing against his power; well, sinoo I show the sameponcrin 
performing mir.tcle«, in driving devils from animal and human 
bodies, and giving sight to tho blind and life to the dead, I must 
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- consequently bo of cqnal power with God the Father. ^‘land 
tho Father arc one.” Thati«, since the substance of both is tho 
same, tho eamo are also their works; or, since the works of both aro 
of equal power, necc«5arily the substance of both must be the samo 
Tliat tho Jews nndcratood Christ in this sense, that God the Father 
and Christ were of one snhstanco and power, is clear from tho fact 
that they took up stones to stone him. For all that Christ did 
not retract his words or explain them in any other sense. Now, 
had Christ spoken those words in other sense, it would have been 
bis duty — as of a good ni.an and religious teacher, as Brabmos 
tlieinselvcs acknowledge Christ to lia^o been — to exj»Iain himself 
that ho meant those words otlicnrise, or at least- Ilis evangelist 
would have certainly explained in wlxit sense Christ said, “ I and 
tho Father are one.” For it was tho cu«tom of Christ ami of the 
ETOngcli«t-s to explain nmhignous words, and correct the hearers if 
they ever nii«undei'stood any filing. For example, tho word kviph 
is taken in tho fignrativo sens© of tho human soril, ns well ns iu 
the literal sense it expresses a material bnilding. "U'cll, Christ 
said, “Destroy tliis temple and I shall inlse it np in three dn}*3,* 
The Jews nuderslood his wools in a literal sense, ns if ho had 
meant the temple of Jerusalem, although he spoke of his own 
person. Hence tho E%'aiigelist corrects it saying that Christ did 
not mean the materi.'il building, but that bo spoke of the temple of 
his body (John ii. — 21 ). Again Christ said : “Lazarus our 
friend sleepetb, and I shall go to awake him out of the sleep.” 
His disciples took it in a literal 6on«e, and said : “ If ho sleepeth 
he shall do well.” Tlien Clirist corrcctod them .'ind explained, that 
Lazinis w.is dead. Now, had Clirist s.aid “I and the Father are 
one” in any other sense, he should have necessarily explained it to 
the Jews in order to avoid scandal and the WTath of the Jens. 
But, on the contrary, Christ ^nsi^te<l on what he had said, and 
therefore said : “ Many good works have I shewn you from my 
Father ; for which of those works do yon stone mo” Can you tell 
me tliat any of those works which I hare done are either afralnst 
men or against God? The JeWs answered hiiu:“For good works 
we stone thee not, but for bl.-isphcmy : and because that thou beiiio- 
a man, makest tkysalf God." Here ike Bmhmos mnst .admit fha't 
for this reason Christ was stoned by the Jens, became be m.ide 
bimselt God. Christ bero did not deny that be made himself God 
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but jirovf^ IjlimrJf lo bo #0 lij* fo JjJs tronJfr/ijl irorJc*, 

wrro (>[ the Mmo nafan* ami ina^iiiluJe a* those viToa^ht 
by Ootl llio Fulher If then, 1 da not tJio works of my Father; 
Ix’liovo mo iif»t. IJtit if I do, Ihottgh you uil! not believe nic, 
believe the works, thnt yim may know and believe tint (he Father 
is in me and I in the Father/* whiclns fantamonnt to this j As 
Ood is menliniied to luive dono wonderful works at the time of 
Closes in so Christ had wrought amongst the Jews there in 

JenHalom and n!*oiit it Fimikir wonders, and thereforo he wns 
rqtial to fiwl the Father in {votter, as !«« works were of the same 
nature with tho'^o mentiontHl in llio Old Testament; and if the 
works of both were iho s.an«e, con^esiiicntly. the mfnre and 
fttb'-laneo of both also w ero the same : “ llje Father is in me and I 
in tho Father.” Tlio Jews after bearing this luidentocyl clearly, 
and without any mistake, tint Christ was really making hini'clf 
c<iuar lo God, and therefore they fiought to take him, hut ho 
escaped out of their Ininds. 

Let not, therefore, Brahmos lie «canda!ircK! by the wonls of 
Christ wliieli wo read In tho 17th chapter and Slst verso : “Tlsat 
they (apostles) nil may bo one, ns thou Father in me, and I in 
thee ! that they also may l>o one in us,” nnil thendiy draw ooncla- 
sions against the equality of Christ with God the Father, sa;jing 
that as tdl men aro one imjiroperly, so Christ was one with God 
iinproi'orly. For, as I said in the l>eginning of this letter, tkit we 
must not uke any wonl of tli" seriptuiai as it eonnda, but judge of 
its meaning by the confe'^f of such an*l such passage, and see on 
what occasion Christ said, “I and the Father are one,” and under 
what drcunistancps ho said that the nfio^tles should he one as iia 
was one with the Father. I?ow tho occasion of the first (I ami tlio 
Father aro one) was this, that tlio Jews liad heard Christ say tliat 
he was tlie Son of God, and that ho was sent by God ns ilessiahj 
and now they wanted to know whether Christ aras of the same 
suh«tanco and power arith God or not. TIio Jews therefore came 
round about him (Clirist) and said to him: 'How long dost thou 
hold our souls in suspense? If thou he Christ tell xis plainly.’” 

Tliat this is tho meaning of these words, that is whether Christ xras 
the eonsubstantial son of God is plain from tho word of tho Eigh 
Priest (Matt. xxvi. — C5) who asked Christ s “ I adjure thee by the 
living God, (hat thou (ell us if thou be the Christ, (he son of God.’* 
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AnJ tlipn Christ proved }ijmself to Ijo equal to God by saying that 
as God’s and his n-orhs are oflho same nature, consequently Ho 
and the Father were one ! “I and the Father are one,” I am in the 
Fatherniul the Fatlieris in me which shows his ntinost idciititywitli 
God in substance and power. Whereas the circumstances of the 
latter (that tliey may he ono as I in thee and thou in me) wero 
that Clirist wils praj-ing for, and oxliortiiig, his (Ii3ci])le3 to ho of ono 
mind in the bond of Jove, (hat (hero should he Jio schism and 
quarrel amongst them. TJjat this is the meaning of tliosc latter 
w’onls is clear from the 13(h cliaptor of jSt. John’s Gospel, versos 
25-31, wlioro Christ said to his disciples : “ A now commandment 
I give unto yon, that you lo\e ono another, ns I hA\o loved you, 
that you also love ono another. By (Jus shall all men know tliat 
you arc my disciples if you have love one for another.” Tho 
meaning Uicrcfore of Uie«o Itillcr pa««ages is tliat men, us fur as it 
is possible, ought to imitate God’s unity by being in lovo and 
harmony with each eUlier. And indeed Qo<l tho FutUor himself 
eshorted tho people In tho Old Testament th^is s “ Bo yo holy 
bocanso I anv holy,” wUcro certainly ho did wai moan that man 
can over attain the sanctity of God, hut only that they shouhl 
approach God's holiness to the utmost oatout that is jiossihlo for 
hunvan nature. If Clirist had said that ho was ono with his Father 
in ftu improper sense, the Jews would not have accused him of 
blasphemy, for all men, especially tUo just, aro called improperly 
tho sons of God. 


The above gains furtber light from what Christ is mentioned 
to have said in tho XIV, chapter 8 verse of St. John’s Gospel : 
“ Philip said to him (Christ) : Lord, show us tho Father, and it is 
enough for us.” Jesus said to him : “ So long a time have I been 
with you, and have you not known mo? Philip, he that secth me, 
scelh tho Father also. How sayest thou: shew ns the Father? 
Do you not believe that I ana iu tho Fatheraud the Father in mo?” 
From all this then it is as clear as tho noonday that Christ is of the 
same subotanco and power wifli God the Father. And I hope that 
the candid and sincere Brahmos and oUiera ought to understand this 
and open their eyea to tho vivifying light of the Christian reU"ion. 

, Yours, &c., 


Calcutta, 2Cth Fohniary, 1877. 


A CoKYEM TO CnniSTUNITT. 
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"WHY OHHIST GALLED HIMSELF THE SOK 

OF JIAX. 

To TUE EoiTOn OF TIIE “ISDO-EcROrEAN CORnESPONDEXCE.” 

Dear Sir, — I n confiimation of my letter on tho tlMnity of 
Clirist, ivIjjcIj apj>e.iret] in tlie i«'»ne of your piper of tlj© 3rd inefant/ 
I beg to state tliat tlic preceding letter as «ell as tliis one is not 
intended to enligliton the Theologians, but only sucli Bmlimos as 
cither tlirongh ignorance or on purpose quote passages froin'tlie 
Gospel to deny tlie divinity of Christ; and which passages are for . 
them as so many holes through which tliey make their escape from 
the hold of the Christian apolpgisK Sometime ago a slip of print- 
e<l p.»pcr was haridfsl to mo winch confciincd serenil [vissngcs o/tho 
Gosjjcl against Christ, ono of which stited tli.it Christ did never 
call bim«elf God, but that lie called hinisclf eitlier the eon of God, or 
the son ofmnn. Hell, CJ>u»t calleil himself the son of God and not 
God, bec.iiise ho w.is (he consnlist.intial sou of God the Father, of 
whom lie is born from all eternity, so he called Inmself also the son 
of man, bccan«c he, namely the son of God, in time took tho hnman 
initiiro and ivas bom of the Blessed Virgin Mniyfor tho redemption 
,of man. Of course his body was formed in tbe womb of that Vir- 
gin not by the* eo-opcration of man, but by tho virtue of the Holy 
Ghost. Hence tlio Angel Gabriel «aid to the Blessed Virgin: 
^‘Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a 
son, and thou 6h.ilc call his name JcsUS. He shall be great, and 
shall be c.illed the son of the Most Iligb” . . . Mary said to the 
angel; “ IIow shall this be dono because I know not m.in?” and 
the angel ausnering, said to her: “Tho Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the moat High shall overshadow thee. 
And therefore a]<o the holy clidd which shall bo born of tlioe, shall 
be called tbe son of Goil” SL Lnkel — 30. And wLen Mary was 
pregnant with tins holy cliild, of wliicli mj’stcry her husband 
Joseph was unaware, the angel camo again and explained to lum 
tint mystery thus : “ Joseph, son of David, fear not to take unto 
thee Mary tliy wife, for that whicli ia conceh ed in her, is of the 
Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shall call 
liis name Jesns. For ho shall save his people from their sins. 

Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled which the Lord 
spoke by the prophet, saying i SeMtl a virgin entail he tciV/i C^dlci, 
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anil Irinp forth n ton, anil they shall call his name Emmanuel, ' 
which hcinu inlorprotctl i®, God with m»” llaU. I. — 20. And 
when Chri«.t v «■» horn in lictWcUcm, then a^pin : “ An angel stood 
hy the Flieiihcrds, and the linglitne’^i of God shone round about 
them, and said to them : Fear not, for beheld I bring yon good i 
tidings of great joy, that fluU be to all the people ; for this day 
is born to you a saviour, n bo is ChrM the Lortl,” Ltihe II. — 9. 
The«ci pas'.igrs show that he who was l>orn of llary was conceived 
by the Iloly Ghost ; that he was the son of the Jlost High ; that 
he was the pavionr of tho world ; tliat at his birth (he heavenly 
host' sung tho hymns of joy, and that he was Eniinanncl or- tlmt 
God is with us. IVhich nil go lo fIiow tluit the son of the Eter- 
nal Father in time was Imm of a virgin and, a'sutned the hnnian 
nature. All this U more clearly sf.itcil by St. John in the first 
chapter of his Gospel. “ In tho begiimiiig was-the I\*ord, and the 
AVoi-d was with God, and the IVonl was God. All things were 
,iiia(lo by him: and withoiil Him was made nothing that was 
made.. ..And tho ^Vord wa^ made fle-U and dwelt amongst ti«.” 
Tire same thing has St. I’aul In thfae nonU : “iVho (Christ) being 
in tho form ot God, thought it not robbery to be ecjual to God. 
But emptied bimsclf, taking the form of a servant, being made iix 
tho likeness of man” Phil. II— Ik Hero it is clearly stated that 
CUfiit, before his incarnation, was. in tho form or natviro of God, 
and that he afterwards took tho form or oatoro of man. Lastly, 

• (4th cli. verso v. to the Gal.) St- Paul says, “ But when tho fullness 
of tho timo w.as coiue, God sent his Sou, born of a woman.” 
Howeier, even when Clmst.-waa on earth, united with human 
nature. Bo was not absent from heaven, just as when tbo ray of 
the snii comes on earth, is not .absent from the .sun, with which it 
remains united. And therefore Christ says (John III— 13); 
“And no man bath ascended into heaxen, but he that descended 
from heaven, the Son of Man who is in heaven.” 

Fow' Christ by assuming tho human nature did not suffer any 
derogation from his Divine Majesty ; on the contrary He enohJed 
the hnman nature, just as the ray of the sun by mixing with filth 
and dirt of the earth is in no way defiled, but rather it purifies 
the things of the earth, imparting to them life and warmth j it 
renders fields and trees fruitful, and bestows on them all gr.ice and 
beauty, — Aar gtio omnia gratia in r^us. 
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Tlio al)ove go to show lliat t!ie penionogo called Jcsos Clirist, 
Jiad tiro iiatarcs in ono person, jai-t ac man is composed of 
sub-ihuiceH, the splriiiial snlisianco called soul, and tlie material 
snb'tanco allied body, which both make a man — and when Pelee 

cats, driftfca, walk^, or he tlunlci, or reasons, iie do not faj that 

Peter’s luoutl] is eating nnd drinking, or IiLs legs are imlklng, pr 
that his soul is tliinking or reasoning, etc., bat we say that Peter 
cats, thinks, anil so on. In the ‘•ame way aJi Chr>t’s actions, 
human nnd diviiio, were attributed to him nho n-as both God and 
Sian ; lioncc be called himself at times the Son of God, and at 
other times the Sou of Man. Now the Bmhmos <shonld not reject 
this distinction, whlcli exists between the Human and Pirine 
nature of Cbri't, for it is not nncoinmon to cidl man someb'mes 
only aotil, and at other times to call him oniyjJeJ^, oltbough he is 
composcil of both. For instance, no read (Gen. NLVL — 27) 
‘'And the eons of Jo'cph tliat were bom to him in the land of 
Egypt, wore two soul-', all the sonls of tlio honso ,of Jacob tliat 
entered into Egypt .were seventy.” On the contrary, man is 
called only flof*h, (Gen. TI. — 12) “All flesh had corrupted its 
way npon the earth (Uaias II — 28) “Tlie gloiy of the I<onl 

shall be repealed, and all flesh together shall sec the sahation of 
God.” TLat man sometimes is called only flc.'b and at other times 
only soul, is not nncouimon in the Hebrew, L-ntin, Greek, and 
Sanscrit languages. For in'laucc in Hebrew as well ^ in Ilin- 
doostaiii man is called wbicli means eorOty, us St. Paid 

says “First man from earth, earthy” (I. Cor. ,XV. — J7), Again - 
in Latin man is GjJJcd homo, i, «■., earthly, ironi’hvm^a, cartlj, , 
These h-ave reference to ^tbo lloaaic history, from nhieh'we 
learn that God Almighty maile the body of man of the slime of 
the earth. Ou the contrary, the Greeks call man anthropoa, from 
fljio tropeo a term signif^'ing to look npwanls, or to contemplate, 
which is the act of tiio faculty of the soul. Likewise in Sanscrit 
man is called maniuh or mannsho, word which is derived from 
-man, which means in Sanscrit mind or thonght ; so i/(ci\utfho 
or man means a contemplative being, hence the 'saying of the 
poet (Ovid) : 

Pronaqno cum spccicnt animnlia aetera ternim, 

Os Iiomini snblimv dctlit, coelamqne toeri 

Jossit, ek oreclos ad sidem toUcro vnltns. 
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TTbile all other animals look downward, Go J li3S given to man 

an upright face and eyes to look upwards, and to contemplate things 
that are ahovo tho stars. Tliis latter has nllnsion again to .tho spiri- 
tual snhstanco of man, that is, soul, os wo read from Hoses, that 
after tho body of man avas formoil out of the slime of the earth, 
then God hreathed on his forehead, and man was made a living 
being ; and therefore, since Christ uais Loth God and Man, He call- 
ed himself sometimes the Son of God, and at other times the Son 

of Man; and this solves all other difTicuUies bronght fonvard by 
the Unitarians or Brahmo?, that is, whenever Christ is mentioned 
as having said that lie did nothing by himself ; that no one is good 
bat God ; that Ho was ascending to his Father, and our Father, to 
Ids God and onr God ; that Christ will bo subject to his Father 
after tho judgment day 5 that it was not in Clirist’s power to givo 
eilber tho right, or tho left seat in heaven, but it is in tho hand of 
the Father j that “ as the head of the woman is man, so the head of 
Clirisl is God }” “that Christ is tho first-born amongst brothers 
“ tho first-horn of every crealorc,” “ who is tho first-bom from 
tho dead that Christ did not glorify-himelf but God, svho gave 
him the priesthood ; llial Christ does not jndgo any one by himself j 
that Christ prays to God, etc. ; these and similar sayings of His 
are certainly to bo attributed to him as regards His human nature. 
On the oUier hand, He said tliat ho was one nith his Father ; that 
men ought'to glorify Him ns they glorify tho Father j that He had 
the pcn>cr to lay down bis life and raise it again ; that He would 
give whatever any one oaked lum in the narao of His Father ; that 
the Father juJgcth no one, Lnt all the judgment has been given 
to His Son J that He was alpha and omega, the beginning and 
end; that Ho was the resurrection ami tho life. These sajrings 
are to bo ntlributed to lum as regards his divine nature. However 
I shall here explain the meaning of some of the passages brought 
forward by the Hruhmos as so many objections against Christ’s 
divinity. 

(IT— iBrahmos say if Christ was equal to God the Father, he 
would not bavo said that the Fattier Js greater than I • and again, 
“ I ascend unto my Father and your Father, to my God and yonr 
God.” (2) — If Christ were 'God he would not have s-aid, “ I can of 
mine own self do nothing.” (3) — He acknowledged his ignorance 

of the day of judgment. (4)— If he were God he would not have 
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can blaiTtc liim for tins, for Christ xras to His apostles wlial parents 
aro to their children. Noir, at times, parents, in order to get rid 
of tlio continual and imporlnnato queries of their children — papa 
or mamma, >vhat is this, nhal js that ; why is this so and so, and 
w’hy is this othenriso— answer that they do not know ; so Christ 
Our Lord, to cut short the importunate question about the day of 
judgment, the knowledge of which was in no wi«o nseful to them, 
said ho did not know, nnd rofcmtl them to liis Father who was 
beyond the reach of their queries. 4n(l to the last objection 1 
reply, Christ is said to have declared to the rich man “none is 
good but God,” because that rich man had called Christ so, 
flattering him and not admitting Ins dirlnity, which is tantamount 
to saj-ing “If you own mo to be God, yon will rightly call mo 
good and perfect, but since you take mo only for n mere man, why 
do you call me good and perfect, as naturally man is imperfect f’ 
Tliat this interpretation is not conjectnml is proved from what 
Christ himself on nnotlicr occasion said “If you being bad, knenr 
to giro good things to yonr children, how much moro God ^rill 
give good things to those who ft«k him }” by which ho did not 
mean that every man is actually bad, but the possibility of man’s 
turning good into evil. But this is not tbo case with God, who 
is immutable, good, and perfect. The .above 1 hope ivill satisfy tho 
candid Brahmos why Christ called himself the son of man also j 
and convince a sincere searcher after truth that Christ was both 
the son of God and the eon of mao, namely, God and man in one 
person, who came on earth to save the descendants of Adam and 
E\e, and who, by dying on tho cross for their sins, has redeemed 
them, nnd will give life everlasting to those who believe in Him and 
in his true Catliolic Church, and aro baptized and practise acts of 
good works. 

Yours, dc., 

A Convert to Chbistianitt. 


BABOOS, PROTESTANTS, AND CATHOLICS. 

To TBE Editor or the “ Ikdo-Eobopean Correspondence.” 
Dear Sir, — ^In one of tho foregoing numbers of the I. E. Corres^ 
pondftwe “ A ‘Well-wisher of the Brahmos” justly remarked that 
Baboos Kesbub Chunder Sen and P. 0. llozoomdar visited only 
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England in ordrr io Rtudy Clm^tianjlv} nnd Htc rcisnlt of fliPir 
visits n failnrr, as tljpjrcouM not Icam any thing mow fullr 
than 'S’hat I’rotostnnt England could cxhiWt to their views- So 
herCf. too, In CaJcntta, cspccwlly in Eadh.i nnd CJiin.t Dazars, only 
tho EnglUh articles nro ctdlcd li^ the Baboos liclalft, nnd not 
those importeil from other parts of Eiiropes that is to say, 
according io tho Bengalee notion only England is an European 
conntrj’ par e-rcftfener, nnd also tliat nil that is good, great, and 
grand is but English ; nndftJ they read only English rrotestant 
nnUiors, and are taught generally hy English IVotestant masters, 
they Uiink Uiat Catholic^* are much inferior to tho rrot«lant«, nnd 
tliat ProtcBlants nro tho only civiltri-d nnd cnlighfoned people, and 
Catholics tmirt/rrer? and ignorant beings. Here we clearly see what 
is the force of prejudice and Ignorance, I would tlicrefore nds’)«o tho 
Baboo* to break througb their prejadicc*, and sisit other Catbolic 
parts of Europe, to read Catholic authors nnd dMnes, nnd to study 
the things of (ho Catholio conntnVs if tliey really vj«Ii to bo 
enlightened on tho truth and s-Irtoc. persons u ho sdsit only 
Bow-Barar will have a vorypoor idea of t)ic City of Palaces, so one 
who visits only England, will havo a veiy poor idea either of 
Europe or Chrialianily. In tlic samo way lie who reads only 
Protestant books, will not appreciate the Calhoh'c religion. For 
. insbnee, as Jong as Dr. Newman, Cardinal ^llanning, l^rd Jlipon 
were Protestants, and read Protestant books, they despised tho 
Catholics, and spoko against them and their things ; but when by 
chance they penetrated the a oil of Protestant falsehood and 
prejudices by re.ading Catl/olic anthon<, they found tliat CitboJic 
things and teachings aro grander nnd bettor than those in which 
they were born and bred. In like manner os long as Saul was 
prejudiced against Clirist and his religion, he fought against lum 
and his followers ; but when oneo tho light of truth shone ii]>on 
liim, he abandoned Jadaiam, and began to preach Clirirt and his 
doctrines. In the saiuo Aray, if the Baboos of Calcutta -n ere to 
examine Catholic thinigs^ and read Catholic autJiors Avithout 
prejudice, they will lind tJiat CatiicJics haA’O something good nnd 
grand. If they read the Catholic FuQiem of the Chureli, say, for 
instance, the works of St. John Chrysostom, tliey wall seo that an 
orator like him never flourished in tho Avorld — that Demosthenes 
and Cicero were before him like so many children. Bet them alsc 



tead SS. Augustine, Basil, and Gregory of Nazianzen, St. Thomas 
Aqninas, and they will find in tbdr ■works -what real philosophy is, 
The Baboos read but English Protestant authors, and some of the 
French and German infidels, such as Rousseau, Toltaire, Strauss, 
Compto and others of the same stuff, and thence they infer that 
Christianity or Catholicity is a ridiculous institution. But have 
they read, or do they erer dream of reading Cardinal "Wiseman, 
Dr. John Henry HeAvman, Cardinal Manning, Bossuet, Fenelon, 
Count Mont'ilembert and hundreds of other Catholic divines ? 
I am sure that if they had read them, they would hare opened their 
eyes and scon the trutli and hcauty of Catholicism. And as New- 
man — at present the most learned mau in England — and Manning, 
by throwing off the veil of prejudice hav'e embraced Catholicism, 
so too, I dare say, the Baboos, after the perusal of Catholic 
eminent authors, and after visiting the Catholic countries, and 
mixing with Catholics Divines, would be convinced that Catholics 
arc something ■worth their noUce. 

■ Not hccauso Protestant England has big gnns, big ships and 
men-of-wat, huge cottou and jute milla, therefore English Protestf 
ants are snperiorto the Catholics, just as not becanse the Romans 
through their big battalions and legions conquered the Greeks, 
Mcro superior to the latter in science and eloquence, but the con- 
quered taught their conquerors science and arts in the same way, 
ns a few weeks ago some of the Calcutta papers remarked, the Sara- • 
cons or Arabs had built magoificont mosques and mausoleums after 
studying the arts and sciences of those whom they had conquered, 
that is to s.iy, from the Spaniards, Greeks and other Europeans, 
bioxuse in their own country — Arabia, they never had such nice 
and artistical buildings prior to their subjugating a part of Spain 
Greece and other countries. And there are not wanting men who 
can «eo in the Tnj at Agra the llaHau design and skill. Atany rate 
the Jloors had ?een Santa Sophia and other buildings at Constan- 
tinople before building the Taj. Even here in India a Catholic 
engineer, Jlajor Sir ilicluicl Filose, a C.itIioIic of Italian origin, 
lias two or throe years ago nii«ed a very gorgeous and artistical 

palace .and park In Gwalior, wliich irill be in time as attractive to 
sightaecrs for its new p3la<» named Jye-indur-bhowan, or 
the Illustrious Abode, as Delhi » forits Kootub Minarand other as^ 
Bociatious of once the capital of the Mogul Empire ; Lucknow for 
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its magnificent fispect nnd for its Kakir Bagli, Dllkliwha Bagh, 
Banarsce Bagh, Ac. ; and Agra for its renowned Tajmalial. This 
no»T palace at Gwalior is eo beantifallj* finislied, llial the 
ofiralc?, w2io visited it last year, was cneJjanfed l»y its grandenr 
and bcanty, and nccotdingly in token of tlic great 'esteem for the 
kigh talents of tlio bailder lire JfflJnraja Scindia .made ilsjorSlr 
lilicltacl I'Uose a present of a lakh of mpees. 

I wonld tlioreforo adrise llie Baboos of Cilentfa not only to see 
citlier tlio Taj at Agra, or the Crystal Palace in London, London 
Bridge, and London Tower, and stop tlicre, as if those were the 
only great haildings in Uio world, hot let them go and visit. Ca- 
tholic connlricsonilte continent, I'rance, Belgiam, Spain, Germany 
and Italy. ITas any Protestant coontr)* a hm'fding like St. Peter’s 
Church at Borne, beyond doubt the largest and tbo most magni- 
ficent stnaeinre ©rer yet erected for religious purposes? The 
Protestants of lingland, soon after Iho so-called Reformation, Iiad 
endeavoured to surpass and eclipso it by building the St. Paul’s 
Cathedral at London, which, wUh all the Protestant skill and 
wealth, turned out in structure and sue as a pigmy before a giant, 
or, as the poet says, partun'ms mons, nascelurn’diculut tnut, Xot 
only St. Peter’s Church is the eternal njODument of CatlioHe 
genlu. 0 , skill and wjsdoJD, but Uiere aro besides many other build- 
ings which have not yet been equalled by Protesants, for iostauco 
the Dome of ililan, the Dome of Antwerp),' nnd the Dome of 
Cologne will give some ideas to the Baboos what good and gorgeous 
buildings are. Let them likewise visit the Cathedrals of fitras- 
burgaud Florenco } the Pallazzo Ducale and the Church of SI. 
Mark at Venice ; tho galleries of fine arts and palaces in Rome, 
Florence, Genoa and other Catholic countries, ire not painting, 
sculpture, music, and architecture all entirely Catholic? V'ho 
were Verdi, Rossini, Mozart, but Cbibolics, and whose musical 
compositions are everywhere admired ? Who were 3fichael Angelo, 
Canova, Brabante, RaiTaele, Guido and Dominico, whose statues 
and paintings are eveiyivhere looked upon as masterpieces never 
to be surpassed? Is not also the art of printing with move- 
able types tlie invention of the Catholics, as tho first inventors 
Fanst and Schaeffer, were connected with the Arclibishoj* oY 
Strasburg regarding the printing of books, and especially of the 
Bible, before Martin Luther began his so-called TcFormaiion? 
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gave to tlio «orl(l more works of learning than Imre the nnlvenJ- 
tiM of Ihigland.” Lonl IJuteliin<on^ Ia*Uy, oJ(lrc'‘'*(xl the British 
Home of fionl^: Cntholieily, which has this night Won the snh- 
■jccl of so much ahH«e, has hern rtio hrliefof the rno«t extensho 
nijfl enJIghtent'fJ nations of Hnropr, anJ of the ino^t illnstnons 
chameten that ever tlM hononr to the namtf of man” Colb. htter 
I; lAiujard'i Trcfts, i>. 03. 

And even now-a-<!ays some of tlie wonderful ivories .are done by 
(lie Catholic cnglnocrs. It is a fact that the tunnel under the 
Tliames in Ix)nJon is the work of n Catholic Frcnchni.an. Tlien Is 
not M. do Lc«<e{*3 n Catholic, who, in spite of the HiigH^h sneers, 
has successfully accomplished Iho M-ork^ of the Suez Canal, and , 
rendered navigation loivartls this side of the iiorld more c.a<y and 
expeditions ? It would certainly till a groat many columns of your 
valuablo paper, ^tr. Editor, « ere I to mention nil the names and 
works ofdlio Catholics. Tliese are a few specimens, andJetBahoos 
r.T tmo disennt ontMn, and that although nBcruards Proteshint 
countries have made some additions and improvements in the way 
of science and arts, still history shows ns that Catliolfcs were in 
mostViaes tho inventors, and tlml,/«io7e rst nctderetnirntij; it it 
easier to add to what has been invented, than to invent or find out 
that which no one before lind dreamt of. 

To bo short, let the Baboos nnden-tand that in the art of ngri- 
eulluro Catholics and Catholic fountries nro not behind .my one. 

Tlie grand England knows tint Catholic countries have better 
things oven in the way of eating and drinking, and hence they im- 
port from Franco, Belgium, Italy, Sp.ain and rortognl wines, fruits 
and other articles. And in fact the champagne, the sherry, tlie 
Oporto, tho JMarsala which Englishmen as well as the new Bengal 
relish hero and elsewhere, are they not the mannfactnres' of the 
Catholics? That^heso winos aro made with art and skill is clear 
from the fact that lots of vines grow in Turkey, Asia Minor, Cabnl 
and oven in Pesltawnr, but tho ^l^irka,and other people do not know 
to turn these fmits of vino into nice and palatable beverage. 

If the Baboos llad known therefore ‘vi hat Catholics and Catliolic 
countries have, they would likely appreciate more Catholic tilings, 
and especially tho Catholic religion, jnst as the European nations 
had no sooner perceived tho tmth and beauty of tbo Chriatmn 
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religion, than they abandoned the teachings of their ancient philoso- 
phers — of Tlalo, Aristotle, Cicero, Pythagoras, Athenagoras and 
others, and enrbtaced Christ and the teaching of the Gospel, . In 
the same n'ay, if the Bahoos and Mnssolmans, by thronnng off the 
Ted of prejudice, make proper enqniiy after the' Catholic religion, 
and read Catholic learned authors, Tisit Catholic countries, mix 
with Catholics, I dare say they, too, ^rill abandon the inconsistent 
teachings and paerilities of the Hindoo shasters and of the koran — 
inventions of fallible men, and embrace the divine teaching of 
Christ and of the Catholic Church, which is the only trne church 
of God here on earth, and the pillar of tmth. 

Yonrs, ic., 

, A CONVEM TO ChBISTUXITY. 


SA£00 KRSHUS ClWi^DEn SE2rs LECTUBE^DELlVEnED 
■ AT THE TOVTN HALL OX THE 9Tff APBIL 1S79^ 

His query “As a new and aggressive Chrisliftn cirilisotlon is winning 
its way day otter day, and year after year into the very heart ond soul of 
the Indian people^oad as Chrutian Ideas and iostitutions are taking theie 
root on all sides of the soil of India — and as in the name of Christ strange 
innovations and reforms ore penelralmg the very core of India’s hearts^ 
and since it is not Britlsb or John Ball’s material force, nor the wis- 
dom not policy of its Goveenots, but CbtUl's morol inftuence and power 
which have conquered India, very opportunely India in all earnestness 
asks, who is this Christ? Tes, since India is anconsclonsly succumbing 
to Christian literature, Christian cmlsation and Christian Govemuient, 
India naturally desires to be informed about this Christ of Ifararetb.’’ 

The substance of the Baboo s answer to his proposed query is the 
following ; — 

“That Christ in his outward appearance, in his dress, in his customs and 
roannm Is entirely an oriental ullbongh Englishmen present him to the 
Indians as a Western Christ in all their usages, which is to be regretted, 
as our countrymen find that in this Christ, sent by England, there is 
Eomething that is not quite acceptable to the genius of the nation. ' 

As to the mrisihle Christ, though'we are Hindoos, we cannot help admir- 
ing the superior and exalted ethics whidi Christ brings to us. ..a greater 
than Socrates Las taught us this lofty ethical code, and we are bound for the 
sake of truth to accept this Icga*^ from Christ... But it must be remember- 
ed that it is not Christ’s hnmaauly'that is a stumbling-block in our wav, 
but his so-ealled Dirinity...! am bound to admit that Christ really 
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bclieTCil ihftt He find his Father trcns on?, or He would have not said “ 
and nij Father arc one”— “I can of mine own self do notliin^^, I am in tl 
Fatlier, and Father in me.” These phrases have qnite diiTerent meaning 
from those that Christians attach to fhem. That is — Those words niea 
not!tin{» more than tho highest form of self-denial. Christ ignored ani 
denied _ Lis self altogei{ier...ne destroyed self. And as self ehbed awaj 
heaven came ponn’ng into the soni — For, as you all fenow, nature abhor 
n vacnam, and hcncc ns soon tho soul is emptied of self, Divinity fills tlii 
void, so it 'vns with Christ. The spirit of tho Lord filletl Him nnc 
everything was thus divine within Him, Ilis wisdom. His love, His joy, 
these were not his, hnl the Lord’s.. .This mysterions person had no dis- 
tinct indiridaalJty...nc felt instinctively that he had a spiritual pre- 
exi'^loncc^Chriit was therefore the prince of Idealists and his religion 
supremo Itlealism (nothing real hotall in imagination). He imagined 
himself to have existeil in the l>o«om of (ioil from all eternity, before tho 
world and Abraham were made... Cod cxUteJ froia all eiemitr, and was 
manifest in bis creation and visible work, but what required still was tho 
true example of a sonship. The abstract principles of morality sad tcU* 
gioa and human duty had, it Is true, boon unfolded in varions forms by 
teachers and prophets, bat the world bad not proved faithful to them, and 
all manldiid had proved undutiful children of the Lord. There was dij> 
obedience on all sides. It was therefore urgently and absolutely neces- 
sary for the salvation of man that an example of filial obedience shoold be 
manifested. ^And therefore the Lord took away, ii I may use tb'o ttpres- 
sion, the lower half of His holy nature,* that much of it, which related to 

the moral relationship of the son, and He invested the same with flesh 
and l>onc3 and blood and scut it into the world.. .This is the true doctrine 
of the incarnation. ..This son preached (he highest form of spirituality^ 
tlie truest type of Idealism, when He dedared Hlm'sclf one with God 
One in what ^^Dse7 Did He say unto the world that He was liimself tic 
rather ? He ncrer said that. Do always spoke of Himself os the eon of 
God, the son of mau. As Cbnst by Idealism was united to God, so He 
by Idealism wished Hinisclf to be united with men, when he said '‘Ho 
that eateth my flesh and dnnketh my bloo-l, dwdleth in me,* and I m 
him.” As leaven. Ho lives to-day ; He i3 not «Iead. For two thousand 
years men have trie<l to find out tho dead Christ midor the stone. 11“^ 
the spirit of God has inancUousIy rolled away the stone, and Christ >i 
not t’licre. X.ven_lor lliree flays Christ wonlfl not consent to Tivc on eartii 
ns a dead Christ buried under the stone. So the Lord took His Christ • 
unto Himself, and has in nU ages di^conifitecl ond disappointed, those 
that have searched for the dead Christ on earth. ^Vhere then is Christ 
now? He is living in all Christum lives and in all Christian influences 
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nt work nroand us. Of a clwl Christ I speak not— of wlmt use Is a 
dead Christ to us or to our nation? You trill find on reflection that the 
doctrine cl ditine liumanitj 5a ciacntiaHy a lUndocv doctrine nntl the pic- 
ture of Christ's life and clmracter is altogether a picture of ideal Hindoo 
life. Surclj the idea of alsorption and immersion in the Deity is one of 
tho<e ide.is of Ycilanllc llindoohni, tir., roan’s identity with the Godhead 
...The doctrine of nlworplion in the Deity is India’s creed, and throngli 
this idea Indi.a will re.ach Christ, as Christ’s pantheism is a conscious 
union of the human with the Ditino spirit in trutli, lore, and joy.. .Christ 
is, therefore, a true Jogi... Hindoos giro the homage of their hearts to dear 
CIiaitan}a, the great prophet of Xnddea and to Guru Nanak, the prophet 
of the I’iinj.abcc«. Cliri«t comes to «s after all as a Jogy, full of Hindoo 
derolion and communion. ..The derout Christ like our and 
Ured a \ilo of sweet derolion, and lored to sink into the Bnpreme Spirit 
...Let therefore Christians,!! they wish to regenerate us Hindoo*, present 
Christ to us in His Hindoo character. When they tring Christ to us let 
them not bring Him to us as o cirilizcd Hurtf]>enir, but os an Asiatic n<cclicr 
whoso wealth is devotion, and whoso rlclics prayers. ..Tliertfore, ye Indian 
people, if you hare in yon the spirit of (ruth, and filial derotlon, and self- 
snerifleo you hare known Christ. For Christ Is nothing else than self-sur-. 
render, ascetism, jog, iLo life of God in roan, obedient om! humble sonship." 

BABOO KESnUB ClIUNDER SEN’S BLUNDERS. 

To Tun Enrron of tub “Ikdo-Europe.vn ConnEsroSoENCE.” 

DuSkB Sir, ~ When tbo lecture of Baboo Kcslitib Cliunder 
Sen was adrertised in tlio papers to Lake place on Good Pridaj, 

I suspected that it would end in a noiisensicil conclusion — 
jyartiincnttnonlea, mascelur ruliculug inns. And my suspicion was 
not unfounded, after I read Lis pedantic Bpcech or lecture. For 
Bahn Kesliub ended bis lecture by showing that Christ was 
after all an ludian I a«ik Baba Keshub, has any Indian Jo^^, 

■such as Guru Natuk of Punjab, or Cbaitanya of Nuddea, 
achieved sueh wonderful and mighty deeds as Christ did ? 
Christ said that His gospel shall be preached in all the parts of 
the world ; and it is accordingly preached. Has any ono hoard 
that Gum Nanak and Cbaitanya’s doings arc mentioned else- 
'•■V/wfc'i 'Ilmrreiore ^’nri A was not and Tnd'ian jo^y. * 

' Tlien Babu Keshub said that Christ of Nazareth is presented 
to the jieople of this land in European or IVestern civilized 
garb, possessing diviiiity, whereas he was a mere oriental ascetic, 
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lotlj In llif <mt«nnl onrntnl Inking tn^toin* an^ 

inaimm orirtilal, niii! mv\ar»Hr m {fachtn;r< nml 5oiiI. 
lliliti Kp'linh imkt’iaNo liorc a inI'-tnLo ; for no Kurof^oan an'i 
Chrlvtinii o%cr r^*prr«ciif» CJiflst vi-iLIj In ^Wtom 
tjrc*'* n< Invin;* jiuntlrton-*, caal, nml Mt liat, Init iilnay^ in th?* 
tiff**, nifhonj'Ii CWr»(V dnei nirift Jjart* Juvh wore th\t of 
n Jew, Anilt, or a Cnlinlee^ yel he iic»'cr wore a ilre<« ns na In<lJa'i 
or a 15*'n"uhf> ilws— a Molro, niul rhtuhliir uinl j>a^recf nnJ 
ihjs to 1 ‘how* that Chri-t srai not an Indian in Ii!« cln?J. 

IJahn Kc'f'Jjnb nmkfi *ucli n w<^s of his thon^hL"* ami nr^n- 
ments :is to jinnc lus »<-etlibn4 contradirtorj'. Tor he 

Fays tint ClirMV ethics and inofalily nre s-ery Fiiblimc, and on 
tlwt nccoiml he must Ik* resennland ndtiifrrsj ; then he iti the 
Host I’Wes that esen th.* Iltmloo Slui«ters contain many 

|troei'pts of ctlilcd. Ihii IJahii Krslmh oii^'lit to know, as ho 
has hccti already on fornjcr occa'«ions rrtnlnJwl, tlut Christ’s 
doctrines an.* as Fiiperlor to other hooks (if cthic« written by 
otiicr M^os and pliilosojih.-rs n.« licas-cn Is higher and bri^jhter 
than tlio earth, Iliitdoo Sha«ters, Kown, or the works of Plato 
and Aristotle have .some moral precept*, but fli«*y are full of 
mistakes and contradictions, inytliioni and fabnlou*, whereas the 
;»o«pi'l is historical and wiflioiilany error, mistakes, and bleinhh. 

Ar every man i< a ere,atiire of Gwl, made after the HkenC'S of 
God and mtional, he po^ncvco* untumlly some moral ctliios ; 
but ns a thief cannot be eallc<t a ju*t iiuin becan-e Fometime* he 
gl\c« alms to the dislre“sc»l ; nnd a* n t-choolboy cannot be said 
to be a s>lse man because ho Jms ].lcke<| up here and there some 
sentoncos of the wi‘o ; in like manner tlio Hindoo Sha«fcrs, 
Koran, the books of Plato and ArktoUe cannot be paid to be 
perfect code of morality, ns ibcy contain also many errors and • 
erroneous teachings which shoss* their human nnd fallible origin; 
but Clirist’s teachings are full and comjdctc for all intents and 
purposes, without any mistakes nnd Idemkh. 

Kqw with regarxl to Ciirist’s invisible person, Babu Ke«hub 
Cotnyared Ilini, in soino fonoc-rJcclnres nF Jvup In AlabnititneJ aBiJ 
Martin Luther as if ho w.is a refonner of the Jews and Koiniini 
in tha Fame \ray as Mahomed ssas sent to reform (he Arabs, and 
Luther the abuses of the llomisli Cliiiixdi. In the present lecture 
Babu Keshub a.«similates Jems Christ to the Punjabee and Ben- 

, . L 
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jalce Joffis Nantik nnd Chaitanya. Yes, Babu Kcshub Trill 
iccopt Christ cither as a "Westem or Oriental pnndit, jogt/ or 
:eacher, as long as Christ remains a mero Unman being, but the 
livinity of Christ is the greatest stumbling-block of Koslmb Baba. 
Ihal is the only nnbearablo thing in Christ. TThenever K.eshnb 
Babu hears tlut Christ Tvas true God and true Man, bis blood 
boils and his bile is stirred up, and then he begins to vomit out 
all sorts of calnnmics and abuses against Christ’s divinity. But 
as he has been repe.atcdly defeated by the Christian apologists on 
this point, this time he has invented a very ingenious way of 
escape, tliat is, to contort and twist and give quite different 
meanings to tho very ivords which Christ has made use of in 
proving His divinity and equality with God the Father. Here, 
would be the place to show to Babu Keshub the divinity of 
Christ 5 but he and the readers of your journal have seen a long 
discussion on this subject in my letters above again«t Baboo Protap 
Chunder Jlozntndar, and which were published in this p.aper on 
tbo8td, 17thFcbtuaty; Stil, 10th, I7th, 24th March 1877. In these 
letters then I brought forward irrefragable arguments to establish the 
dMnity of Christ j and In what sense Christ called himself “the 
son of man,” and in what sense he called himself “the son of 
God.” How Baboo Kosbub tries to get rid of the words of Christ 
“ 1 and tlw Father U one,” very easily, by telling us that Clwist 
attributed all his doings and deeds, wisdom .'ind joy, His love and 
hoVtnc's to God as all coming from Him, namely, that he had 
nothing of His own, and that by self-denial Christ became one 
with the Father, lived, moved and bad his existence in God. 
Yes, if Babu Keshub admits the distinct personality of Christ 
from tbo Father, then wLat he s.ays about Christ, that whatever 
was Christ’s that was of God, will pass off. "SVlien Christ ordered 
His apostles to preach and baptize men in the name of tho Father, 
nnd of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Ho clearly estpblished 
His individnality, or that He was a distinct person from the 
Father. Again He smd that “as the Father has life in Himself, 
so fho son ‘has life in* Himself” ; and again it is said 
that the "Word which was in the begining mth God and 
was bmiself God, in time was incarnate or was made flesh j, e. 
assumed human nature. How St. Paul used to gay “ I live, not 
I, but Clirisl livetb in me.” ; by which although he declares that 
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> fho doings nnd niovcmcnfs of Sf. Paul were nccorcling to ilio 
of Christ, yet ho never a?‘«erted that St. PanVs indmdoality v'as 
absorbed by fho person of Christ. In like manner Trhcn Christ 
said that lie and liis Father arc one, ho never meant to say that 
he has lost liis individnatity. 

And therefore Christ, not in idea only, bnt in reality existed 
from all eternity -n distinct individoal from the Father. Nor ^ras 
the lower half of God the Father incarnate, bnt that Ho is the 
“ perfect imago of God, the l»rightne«3 of tho whole nature of God, 
and the figure of fho whole natnre of God,” and hence who secs 
Cliri^t, sees the Father. It is +ruo tliat Christ did not say that ho 
was Himself the Father, bnt only that ho nns fho Son. But at 
the sam'o timo he proclaimwl thathe ^vas e<inal to fho Father in 
power and glory, ‘'as men liononr fhe Father, so 'they ought fo “ 
honour tho Son also } as tho Father raises the dead, so also he 
raises tho dead." 

Singnlnr enough js tho ititerprefafion of Keshub Babu of fho 
•word of Christ, “He who eats my body and drinks my blood, 
abides in me and I in him,” vis., that by this word Christ meant 
tho snpcrnatunil identification of all men witli himself in tho same 
way ns tho word '•! and the Father are one” means Chrisi's union 
to God by selMcuial. Bnt as Cesbub Babn is under a bnUncina- 
tioQ in infepreting the latter word to deny His distinct individo- 
ality from the Father, and makes him to c.rist from all eternity 
only in idea, so he is wTong in saying that by; “who eats my 
body abides in me” Christ meant only the spiritual union of other 
men to his own life and character. Now in tho Bible the words 
to eat one's Jlesh and drink one" s lAood have only two meaning*, 
fir., to .abuse, calumniate, Ac., or really to eat and drink. Now 
Christ could not have said this w'Ord in the former sen'o, that un* 
less one abases me, lie will have no life in him j therefore tlio con- 
sequence is, that he said those words in the latter sense of really 
eating hb body and drinking hb blood. And accorduigly we 
learn from St. P.iul who says, “TI«e bread that we bre.ak, is it not 
the body of Clirist? and the clialice that we bless, is it not tho 
communication of the blood of Christ? Thareforo whoever e.nb 
this bread and drinks the clialice of the Lord nnworthily eats and 
drinks damnation to himself, not discerning the body of tho Lord.” 
"^^Tiat can be dearer than this, which shows that real body and 
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blood of Christ is partahcn by the commnnicant. Let tho reader 
and Balu Ke*liab read tho chapter on tho Holy Eacharist in my 
^^•o^k “ Tho Truth and Beauty of the Gospel.” Bat Babu Keshub 
here is as great an unbeliever as were the Jews of that time un- 
* believers and reluctant to admit this doctrine. Bnt in spite of 
his and their unheUef tho Christian World and the faithful disci- 
ples of Christ believed in Him, because He had tho Yi’ord of ctenal 
life. 

Babu Keshub disposes of the rcsnrreclion of Clirist thus, “that 
dead Christ’s body n-as roUod away and never found.” Yes^ but 
He arose from the dead and was seen by his disciples. Babu 
Keshub has nothing to do with dead Christ j hut we are very much 
concerned about Him, as \v« liavo received all heavenly blessings 
through the dead bvrt arisen Christ.— By dead-rUen Christ tho 
apostles’ belief in tho lUvinily of Christ was coisfirraed. In the 
name of this dead and risen Christ tho apostles gave sight to the 
blind, bearing to the deaf, and life to the dead. In the name of 
lliia dead and risen Christ tho twelve B>hermen, ignorant and 
illiterate, convinced tho Boinan and Greek philosophers, and suo 
oceded to cenvert tho uhole uorlJ. By-the-bye, Babu Keslab 
has passed in silence all Ibo miracles performed by Christ, and His 
prophecies fulfilled, Has c\cr any Hindoo jogy raised a wCad man 
to life as Christ did ? Babn Kesimb u-ill never account for these 
snpernatunil deeds of Clirist nnlo«s ho believes that Christ’s divi- 
nity was real and not ideal as his deeds are realand not imaginary, 
and uliich are related not only in the Gospel and by Cluiatiau 
writers, but also by Josepbos, Tacilos and Pliny. 

Hence it is that Babu Keshuh’s inference that Christ was made 
like God by absori>tion and meditation is absurd. ’ Keshnb Babu 
admits that Hindoo pantheism is full of errors ; but then he draus 
thereby the conclnsion that CSirist was a more jegry, and by medit- 
ation and absorption u-as transformed into tbe natnre of Deity I 
Kow, to bo bappy and felicitous in the Deity meditation alone is 
not enough, hut actual frnition or possession of divine nature is 
rc<inirod, as it is said that in this world we see God in enigma 
through glass, hut in heaven we will see Him face to face. Cer- 
tainly Babu Keshnb n-ill agree with me that while we are medita- 
ting, fasting, abstaining from the WordJy good, we are not bappy 
and felicitons— can he say conscientiously that by bis meditation 
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nnt! nlworfillon lip rvrr lrnr!*formeii m tlie Pcitv? JWjtation, 
contomplallon, pra^'i'p*, (t<>ro(ion« are c^-rialnly nincIiincnM of tli'* 
faith hy « Iiicli v, o iovw nntl sdorr Gai, anil may hare the feff/raony 

of CQn'cI<*nc<* ; liiit IlKy <l<* neither lran«j>ort m into lieaTfu, 

nor fmn«fonn into the IWty. I mayn'i'l that St. John the 
Bajitl ‘1 iras a ^n*ntep a*eellc in the line of Belf-morfification Ilian 

‘Christ himself; for it i* writletJ “ John came neither eatin^T nor 

ilrinhin" t Ihe Son of m.in came «*ali»" hreaJ onJ Jrinkinjr 'rine. 
'fliervfore it fal'e to ray that nn IlinJoo Jpp«* ■wealth wa5 Jevo' 
tion ftinl prayer, bo aljo ilio only wealth of Clirlal were Jerotion 
nml prayem. He JiJ pray Iitniwlr, and t.ati;;hl m to pray ; hnt 
not in the #pn«e of Hahn Ke^huh, for Chri-'f proved, a^ nellaj 
ale, drank, preached, talked, #Jept, ivrnf fn>m one jdaoe io another 
to teacli men ; which certainly does not mean an ascetic or con- 
templative hnt an active life. 

Tlioreforo Hahn Ko«huh make* great hlnndcrs when ho says 
tint Chri«l, who has to regencmtrt tho Indian or Hindoo people, 
onghi Io ho An a^cctio Hindoo, and that Christ, who 14 eirilbfd 
iniA dMnity, i^ not fit for the Indian people. Now, Daho Keshab 
ought to know dnt if Christ was not true God nUo, he could uot 
have achieved the salvation of man so M-onderfuUy. For this 
Jesni Christ, who was born in Judea of tlio I3Ics4«l Virgin Jlary, 
is that 3Io«3uh or Saviour whoivas, after the fall of man, promheil 
to Adam and Eve, to Abraham and David 5 nml who was to rcsene 
man from the hand of tho dovil. Now, man iiad tnm.*"re4«ed tlie 
law of God and odendeil Him very grievously, for which crime 
man was to die and sufTer pain; hut tho Son of God, the Second 
Person of tho Blessol Trinity, took compassion on man’s mise- 
ries and voluntt'cred to come down from Leaven and assnmo the 
body of man, and as trno man to dio for the sin of man, and tlms 
io impart to this death tlio value of divinity, and fbercLy Batisty* 
tho anger of tho Deity Had this Christ, hfessiah, or Savionr not 
been a true God also, the rctleniplion of man would not h «\’e been 
satisfactory'. ITe/ice Christ used to say “Tho Son of Man is cente 
to seek and to save that ^vhich was lost;” again, “ God so loved fh® 
■world as to give his only begotten Son, that whoever believcth in 
Him, may not perisli, hnt may have life everlasting;” again, 
came that they may liavo life,* nml have it most ahundanlly.” To 
the same effect says St. Panl “Scarce for n just man will one die- 
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Bnl God commeadeth las charity towards us t becausa when as 
yet vre were sinners Christ died f(ftr us.” New, Christ died for all 
wen — ^Eastern and 'W^estem, European and Indian ; and therefore 
He is inriting to bis fold also the Indians, and Baboo Keshub and 
his colleagues, as he did inrito the once savage Europeans and 
Nifricans. For In Christ Jesus, says the same apostle, there is 
no Jew and Greek, barbarian and citiUred,” from the East and the 
"West they shall come and embrace tbo religion of Christ Had 
Babu Keshuh known the real object of the nativity, passion, death 
and resurrection of Jesus of Narareth, ho would not have made so 
many Wunderrs and wrapped up sentences in unskilful words 
conccining Christ, but humbly accept Him os true God and true 
man, and believing in Him and fnlhlling His commands, obtain 
eternal life. 

A CojrrETtT io CnnmusjriT. 


NOTE. 

ITdnalj was a Hindoo of the Khatree caste, bom b the yew 
1469, at Halbha«idee>T&lwa&dee, a village in the district of Hajhat 
in the Fanjab. He was the founder of tbe Sikh faith. This word 
SikK means a disciple, and by this name they are still distinguish*' 
ed. His name was Biiba N&nak, but when he became the founder 
of a new teli^on ho was called jfdrd (master). Although he is 
supposed to have been a reformer (like Baboo Keshub Cbunder 
Sen) of the old Hindoolsm, yet his teaching goes to show that he 
believed with the rest of the Hindoos in adaeela mat 
or in pantheism, and in tbe incamation of Yishnoo; he likewise 
advocated the doctrine of the transmigration of souls from one birth 
to another. 

It is, therefore, absurd to caSl him a TefotmeT, nor even to con- 
sider him to be more enlightened than other teachers among thd 
Hindoos. Ndnak is no better than the authors of Bbagvata-gita 
and other Hindoo books. TVhatever good things may be found in 
Nduak’s TOtvng or teaclnnga, may be found also in them ; and 
rfbatevermors and absordities are to bo found in them, maybe 
found in Ndnak’a teaching too. Ndnak was a story-heliever as the 
rest of the writers of the Hindoo books. It is said that he, in or- 
der to impress on tbo minds of his followers a love of devotion, 
used to relate bow Janah the father of Bita having been very 
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dorout on earib bad merited the possession of bearenj bnt bo iil'ed 
to go tbero by the way of hell, Trtero bo met Tama the god of bell, 
and by. dint of. persnasion snccecdcd in indneing that infernal 
master to liborate the misemldo wretebes vrho wero confined tbero 
and tormented for tbeir Tarious and griorous crimes I Common 
sense tells us that there is no redemption from beU — In inferno 
snila est'redcmptio. 

It- is trao that Ifdnak taught the doctrine of mental deToiion in 
preference to image worship ; bnl it is to bo remembered that Waiti 
ormontal derotion'was no new idea of bis, bnt a doctrine of ortho- 
dox Hlndooism, os we hare seen above. Add to this, that Kdnab: 
lived in the time of the jrossnloian sovereigns, and not far from . 
Delhi, the capital of the Mossoloum empire; besides it is said that 
he bad been to ilecca: ilossnlman infloenee therefore mnst bare 
been tKe'eanse of'his rejecting the image worship, and adopting 
the teaching of the unity of God, which ho intermingled however 
with the notion of pastheiim. 

. Bece it may be os well to give a short account of the diief ciKes 
of the Sikbs^Iohore and 'Cmritstir. 

In I^ore the houses and the streets are like those of the Sari 
Bajar at Calcutta; there were formerly some nice gardens, sneh as 
the Shalimar (House of Joy) and Sltadera both of which arc at 
present mneh neglected. Anarkali, (pomegranate blossom) tho 
English part of tho city, is better and cleaner. This is so called 
from A-nnr VnTi the favourite of the harem of one of tho former 
raj-is. It is said that she w.as pot to death on account of her 
having on one occasion dono something immoral, Her tomb 
which is a really pretty octagonal bnUding, doso to the Public 
Gardens in Anarkali, is at present the Protestant Church of the 
Station. 

Amritsar, or amriti-sbahar (the immortal city) is a better 
place. There is in the middle of tho city a magmficent 
temple, known ns the “Golden Temple"; it is boiJt in the centre 
of a bcantiful tank, which is used as a lavatory for the numerous 
devotees and piVgn’ms tvio £ocl: thither on tie great feast days. 

The ^viter was present on one of these occasions; the crowii of 
pilgrims, of both sexes, all bedecked in their best attire, kept 
pouring in in continuous succession. Passing by tho splendid 
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marWi>pavod ra*Kigc coTinccUng t!ie tempt© the store, they 
find went -md liathod in tUo tank and then presented lliemsolvca in 
Ui'" iiple nndor the groat central dome, where the gnrus wero 
TKnling tho Gtnnih each to make hi* offering according to lus 
means, in gold, sUver, or in shell*. Hio offerings were all piled in 
one vast heap on tlio fioor. one may color within tho pro* 
cincts of tho temple eUotl; each one ha* to put aside Ids shoes, and 
put on clotii shoe* which may ho liad on hire for a few copper* 
of a ntnnher of tljc poor* living nbont the temple j on feasts days 
the gums explain to tho people Grunth, or the tc.'iching and InsU- 
lutes of Kanak. Umrilaur is also celebrated for woolen nod ivory 
manafactnres. 

CUaxtan^a . — '"What has heen said aboot Nanak can ho said re- 
garding Chaitanya’a doctrine. He was bom at Nuddea in Bengal 
in the early part of the sixleonlli centur)*. Tliough Chailanya and 
Ids oncces«ori tho Gossicos rejected tho feasts and fasts of tho Hin- 
doo calendar, yet ho and hU successors believed in Krishna, who i* 
certainly not a very edifying god of the Hindoos. 

It is not to be wondered ftttlut Cliathmya taught hhakil or mental 
devotion rather than tho de.ad works of the old Hindoo ritual, be- 
canso (loTOiioa to, and absorption into, tbo Deity was the doctrino 
of old Hindooism, and becanso bo bad imbibed this mental doctrino 
from tho Musaulmans, os he flourbhed during the time of tbo Mus- 
sulman rule, and liad intercourse with tbo followers of Mohommed. 
Cbaltanya was subject to epileptic fits, aud onco ho was found in 
the sea almost drowned, and *'as rescued by his disciples. Ho dis- 
appeared altogether after>vaTd3 and nothing was heard of him ever 
since : it is supposed that ho perished in the sea when bathing in 
it and seized by the epileptic fits. 

As Cbaitanj-a was a Bengalee Jogee, one-fifth of the whole 
Hindoo population of Bengal aro supposed to be the followers of 
Cliaitanj'a and of tho Gossaces, his successors. Many of these 
persons despise the other sects of Hindoos, and are great enemies of 
tho Drahmin'i. They refuse to eat without their necklace, as the 
bralimins do without tbmr janeo or poib. Most of tho mendicant 
followers of Yislmoo have embraced the tenets of Chaitanya. Many 
of the followers of Chaitanya possessed of large property and living 
in tbo secular state frequently entertain a great number of Voira- 
gecs at their houses; when, as an act of great merit, they prostrate 
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theioselves before these TraDdercrs, "wash and Uck the dost of their 
feet, and dfiTOor their orl#. 

There is another J^aiir or lOce Ifdnak and Chanitanys 

by name of Kabir, Trho haring lired in the time of the ^fassalraan 
reign and imbibed their piiDcipleofthe unify of God, tried Hs bes* 
to disconmge the worship of all the Hindoo gods, and aiso the ob- 
serrance of Hindoo rites and ceremonies of erery desmptton. Not- 
withstanding this, his followers hare erer shown more renerayon 
for Vishnoo than for the other members of the Hindoo Triad. 
Kabir, too, like BaboO Debendra Nath Tagore, tanght his disciples 
to conform themselrcs to caste distinction and other prevailing 
Usages of Hindotsm in order to aroid perseention. In short the 
Kabir panthis (Instilnles of Kabir) contain doctrines of a reiy 
dnbions and uncertain character. Indeed so dark and obscure 
are many of his ennneiaKons, that it is impossible to assign to 
them any deBnite meaning. 




THIRD PART, 


, NOTES 

' On, my travels. 

1. Since my readershave teen introduced to Ibelndiangods and 
sagesj I shall now usher them into the Indian cities which I visited 
on two different occasions, when the state of my health reqaired a 
change of climate in order to give mo a little test, and feed my 
mind with the' scenery and views of other regions and my body 
with the air and water (/ihva panee^ of other countries. 

Accordingly after gelling ready all that was required for my 
journey and wandering excursion, I left the city of palaces, and 
hy the East Indian Railway proceeded towards the North-W est. 
hly first halt was at Serampore (Shree-R-impiir, or the city of the 
Lord Bam,) which is about 12 miles to the Qorth>west of Calcutta. 
It was formerly a Danish possession, but it was sold to the British 
Govemmeut. From the strand of Serampore you have a beantifnl 
and chatmiDg view of the river and Barrackpore (Achanak) which 
{s situated on the opposite bank of the river, or to the west of 
Serampore. This latter place is a military station ^vith a villa for 
the Govemof General situated near the Barrackpore Park, which 
is also a spot worth visiting on acconnt of its nice trees, shrub, and 
flower garden, ns well as for its roenagery. The Calcutta school 
children are taken here on certain holidays for a picnic excursion. 

The Serampore College is a nice building. It has an iron roof, 
a handsome iron staircase, and a well-arranged library, containing 
some rare works on India. About tbb college there are a few nice 
houses and trees especially mahogany teees — lofty, thick and shady 
—they are all situated on the east bank of the river facing Barrack- 
pore Park : and there the people of Serampore in the cool of the 
morning and evening go for a walk to see and to be seen. Seram- 
poro used to be at one time the most important place of the Baptist 
mission, which had a largo press famous for Bengalee, ITagrea and 
other oriental types. Some nico works were composed here and 
transUted by ilcssre Ca«y, Marsbmau and Ward, Baptist llis- 
tioners. Eero was also published “ The Friend of India,” which 
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Jlobert Knigbl, j)roj>riefor mill ediJor of Ujo F talfsinan.’ 

Emtnjioro Imn nico .nnd «-I*‘ganl litll? CatJiolio Chorch ^roqucn- 
by sovcral Cnlbolic famnic^Vfbo rp^ulo ilit-rc. ’ * 

Tlio olcganci' of llii^ lilllo clmp**] u mainly duo to flie'oxrrtions 
of it** |iri->»i*nt Cimidain Ilov. IV. •Ca\'alllcri, nn<l to 'Ibo'O of a 
charitablo lady residing tliero, ubo^ nt lit-r o«n rxpoii'i*, got out 
from Jbiropo bcnutiful pictniv'*, Ac., for'tlio purpo'^o of jk-corating 
it. It iJi sltuatod on the merpidft. ' ‘ 

Towards tlio north end on llio river side are the houses and 
gardens of the Gossaoes fumily, n very wealthy one in Uengal j as 
iveJl ns other honses of somo JioUthilhf. TJje oilier sides of Semin- 
jiore aro full of wiM vegcLation and dilapidated houses. *- 

There uW to bo steam ral>or Mills the first set up in India, they 
nro now turned into Jute Scrowa. There is howoveraconsidemblo 
allk inanafaclure carried on hero, principally in weaving hand- 
kcrchicfa. 

Many people to a\’oid the noiso and bustle of Calcutta and to 
enjoy a little rest pay a visit io this qniet little town especially 
during their holidays. 

There is a small hotel in this place which is a great boon for the 
visitor of tlmt station. 

2. I left Seramporo and W'ont to Cbandemagoro (e^andra, moon, 
and Tiapore, place — or the city of tho moon), which is 21 miles from 
Calcutta and 0 from Scrampore. It is n French possession. The 
BngUsh Government gives annually a lafch or more to tho French 
Government of Pondicherry in compensation for the opium and 
salt trade. Chandernagore is a nico, clean station — there aro 
several pretty small Louses with gardens, and ^clean pared or 
metalled roads. A beautiful promenade mns along tho strand. 
The Governor has a modest house. Tho mansions of tho Conrjon 
family aro somewhat grander. About 20 or 30 Fative soldiers 
comprise the whole of the IVcucb army of this place. Tho Gover- 
nor being very poorly paid is not able to havo^ balls or parties. 

In Chandernagore there is a small miserable church, but Per. 

Fr. Barthet the present incumbent for several ye.ar5 has exerted 
himself very much in coUectmg foods by public Lotteries for tho 



purpose of ^building there a new and better, ptickaichurcb, whiii 
is now in course of construction ; and perhaps in a year's time 
will bo completed. It is a lofty bnildmg with a dome from the 
inner roofi at the end of the sanctuary. The church has three 
aisles, but it is a pity that the nave turned out rather narrow not 
beini; iil'projportion to’ the interior arrangement. However the 
front of’ the church’ has a fine appearance. At the two ends of 
which are two towers of good workmanship, and alongside these 
towers there are two rooms. The length of this church is of 60 
feet, and I-beliere 40 feet its width. The roof of the church has 
no beams or rafters but is arched nil over with solid masonry 
work ; and it is presumed it will ho nicely painted and ornamented 
.afterwards. Altogether the entire building is massive and solid, 
and when the whole work is completed it will be really a great 
ornament to ithat little French town of la belle J^ranee, 

Besides these Chandernagoro has a small round church very 
solid and handsome, ornamented ^rilb frescoes. This little cbnrdb 
has a splendid grotto in iU compound containing a statue of onr 
Lady of Lonrdcs. This church was built by the Italian Mission- 
aries in 1720. It is attached to the Convent of the French nuns. 
The Oonveut itself is an elegant little bmlding given to the nnns 
by the Conrjon family. Many young ladies, not only of Chander- 
nagorc, but also of Calcutta and other neighbouring stations, are 
educated here by these good sisters. 

P^o Barthet some G or 7 years ago collected a good sum of 
money by public Iiotteries and built a fine school or College 
alongside the Parochial house. The class-rooms are well arranged. 
Tho central Hall is very much admired being both long and 
spacious, and av«U evuted to bold tUereia a public meeting. 

Cliandem.'Jgore is a very cheap place for living, and on that 
account ninny pensioners and men of moderate means go there 
and settle themselves down. It is said that men involved in debt 
make off to this place to avoid tho baililF. 

In Chandcmagorc, too, there is a commodious hotel. 

3. From Chandernagor© I went to Hooghly which is a larger 
place, about 27 miles to the nortb-west of Calcutta. In Hoogbly 
the Collector, Judge, and Magistrate reside. There are a few nice 
buildings, and many nice trees about that station. The Hooghly 
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College forEnglbh and Aaiatic litmtore ii in Chinrora. Bni tHe 
chief thing of allractien is the large and well-iaade 3Ia.‘salmn 
Imamhara or Jlojjid. From this -which is on raised groond 

on tho bank of the river, j-on hare a floo open view of the river for 
miles and miles (atrards the east and north->wc3t of it ; the Slnsjid 
stands on a spot wjjero tho rirer makes a enrre. Ihcy say that 
in ancient times Hooglily or Eatogram (seven villages) about 3 
miles from Uooghly was tho capit-d of Bengal Proper. 

Continuing southward we come to Chinsnra, which* was ori- 
ginally a Dutch settlement, bnt was ceded in 1324 to the Bririfb, 
^ong with some other places on tho main land, in exchange for 
the Island of Snmalra. Chlosura is considered one of the healthi- 
est plaws in Bengal. There is a small palace belonging to the 
Kaja of Burdwan. Ofprirnte boHding ticro are none worth 
mentioning. There nsed to be an English military station, bat a 
few years ago the troops were removed from this place, and the 
long tango of barracks and ofSeers* honses are now hired ont to 
private Individoals. Tbero is also a small Chnrcb belonging to tho 
Portngaeso jorisdiefioo, opposite another church belonging to the 
Armenian community. 

4. A little further on to the north-west of Hooghly h'es the vil- 
lage of Bandel which was formerly a Portuguese settlement There 
was a Portuguese Fort and other constructions of defence here, 
bnt in the reign of the Hogul Emperor Shah Johan they were 
attacked by hU troops and destroyed, notwithstanding the gallant 
defence of the Portuguese soldiers. The imperial troops not only 
destroyed the Fort but also their church, and took two Portuguese 
priests prisoners to Agra ; one of them -was ordered to be trampled 
to death by a mid elephant, bnt the animal would not do any 
barm to his victim, which was the cause of their being released. 
Bandel also was restored to its former possessors. The Angns- 
tlnian Friars were subsequently aided by a certain Pcr’-g,nese 
merchant S<Snhor Joan Sotti, who rebuilt tho present Priory of 
Bandel and the Church in 1599. TTrta church is the longest 
chnrch that I have seen here in Hindnstan, longer and loftier than 
ifle Ckiifieijc Chtfieefraf m (^feutta, 6ut much narrower, while at' 
the same time well proportioned. The length of the interior of tho 
Calcutta Catholic Cathedral is 100 feotloog from the railiag of iho 
sanctuary to the door, and from tho railing to thife end of the 
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sanctuary 60 feot ; the length of tho portico from the door heing 
18 feet ; its mdth inside is of 80 feet, nnd height of nhont 40 
feet If I am not mistaken in my gness, tlw Bandel chnrch must bo 
more or less 120 feet long from the railing of the sanctnary to the 
’ door, and about 50 to 55 foot long from the railing to the end of 
the chnrch, and its interior width about 50 to 55, and height of 
about 45 feet. It has three aisles, and a handsome sanctuary. 
The •walls aro ciiraordmarily thick nnd of very solid masonry. The 
church of late years has been in many ways improred by tho 
guilding of the sanctuary ns well as of tho choir nnd tlio pulpit, 
the marble pavement of the sanctaaries, cement and slates tastefully 
laid out throughout the floor, the stained glass windows, now 
side tables marble-tops, chairs, benches &c. These improvements 
have been effected by its Into Prior tho Very Rev. Fr. Rod- 
rigues, who collected large sums of money by public Raffles and 
privato donations in order to beautify that church, wliich is a gem 
in the ndldemess. For at present thero are no Catholics in or 
about Bandel, except the priest, bis organist, pobries and one or 
two other poor Christians. But on two occasions in the year, viz,, 
on the first Sunday of Lent, and in Hovember many people from 
Calcutta, Chandemagore and other neighbouring places go to 
Bandel. On the first Sunday of Lent which is called 2?om{nffo 
Crttz, the life-size image of our Saviour is carried in procession 
through the aisles of the church and the avenues of tho back 
garden ; unfortunately this garden which has nice foreign fruit 
4 trees is only on this occasion fit to be seen. In November the 
feast of our Blessed Lady of the Rosary (under which title the 
church is dedicated to Almighty God) is kept np with the greatest 
solemnity and graudeur. It is preceded by a Novena, which closes 
on Saturday evening with Vespers of the Blessed Virgin and Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament ; together with a great display of 
fireworks ; the expenses are defrayed by a lady patroness and the 
President. On Sunday morning there is a procession, Solemn High 
Mass and Benediction. 

The Bandel Priory is a spadons large building in the shape of a 
monastery, containing about 20 apartments or more, amongst 
which the so-called Augustinian Hall is the most splendid and well 
adapted for any meeting. What a pity that there is no Orphanage 
or any other InaUtuUon to fill these ^mply rooms. A small 
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jnmintl.ircp nt n-iiulH mrnnl liv tho clitxrclj — {be biggest j.iraln- 
tlnreoH of tiio TortHgue^o niK^ton in Ik'tigol being in Pacca, 
Sliccbpore, Jlackergungo and Hn'yenabaJ, ic. 

TIhto nro tinny trees about iinlel ^illicit render tho spot T 017 
romantic*. Tito river formerJy ikp-I to come tip to tlio steps of the 
rriory, hut now Jt has recoiled niach towards tho cast. 

h. I left Handel mid ft ticca or htrnl carrlagi* hronght me to the 
llooghly station inahotit half iin hour. From Ifooghly I>\cnl up to 
Hnnlwan nliout C7 iuile« to (ho west of Cnlcu(t.a, the capital of the 
richest Itaj .1 or Jamlnd.ar in Bengal. I met tljcro a friend of mine 
who was emjdoyetl in tho senico of the Kaja, and who verj* Und/y 
showed me nil the phaces of iiitorvsf. TIic city of Burdwaa is no- 
thing hilt a large h.nzar of the purest native style; lut tho quarters 
of tho dlnja, nr Bajhareo is worth inspcefing. 3fy friend took mo 
first f<i tho famous ganlcn called JDil-K/iufa (iho hcati'ajoj) which 
is really a magnificent garden most tastefully laid out with shady 
avenues, bowers of creepers, hods of aunuah, rosaries, and other 
indigenous and esotic shruhs and plants; it Im fine paths nnd wallu, 
and Is nllogethor very oxtcosivo and picturosqae. It was daring 
tho cold season when 1 visited it, nnd most of tbo planiji, crcepoiy, 
artd roses >.'ero in full bloom, nnd loaded with gay fion*ers. Near 
Dil-Klmsa tlicre is a tank called DiMtain (heart’s mirth) this is 
surrounded by a Slenagory hut much nfgUcted now. To\vard 3 tho 
we«t side of tlio jialuco there is n verj* large tank c.allcd A’M/ma-sdyoe, 
(ee.a of Krishna) tho water of which is very clear nnd limpid. All 
arotind this tank tlicre are artificial mounds of e.artli paved with 
kankar, so as to make it appear a natural lake in tho centre of 
calcareous rocks. The sight of this tank or lake is altogether 
very lovely. 

After seeing this tank I was led to seo tho palace which is a lof^ 
and sfwcions bniJding, artistically adonted with very largo mirrors, 
marble statues, pictures, cnr|»el 5 , nnd costly furnitures, Ac. I was 
told that tho architect of this gorgeous p^acc svas an Italian. And 
in truth when f was insitfo this polaco Jf imagmccf f was in one of 
tho Homan palaces. There is mthin tho premises of the palace a 
email garden Avith a tank called Ifil-aratn (heart’s ea?e) which i3 
also very nicely arranged. There are many curiosities to bo seen 
in the Bajbaree. , 
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At ono iiroe Burdwan v?as noted for its healthiness, nnd on that 
account people used to resort there to recrnit their health, as weU 
as for the sake of amusement. But of late it has hccome rather 
unhealthy. Burdwan fever being \feU known now-a-days. 
IIcncQ it is very seldom visited by people who have a few days to 
Sparc from study and care, and the Into Raja nas seldom in his 
capital, hut either in Darjeeling or Bliagulpore where he died 
about a year ago. The nnheaUhiness of Butdwau comes, they 
say, from the natural outlets or passages of water being in great 
measure obstructed by the railway works. I lie.ir that the Maha- 
raja of Burdwan gives 4Q lakhs of Rupees annually as revenue to 
the English Government. 

Burdwan is noted for native sweetmeats, especially the i/iaji 
is very much liked by Calcutta folks. 

C. I went from Burdwan to tbe Rnlhatce Station by the Loop lino, 
and slept in the stationj and in the c-arly morning the branch Nnl- 
hatee State Railway started for Arunguoge, and about 8 o’clock 
A, ir. I reached this station. I crosseil the narrow river Bhagaratti in 
a boat and engaged a hired carriage for Bethamporo. On my way I ’ 
pa«sod Cossim Bazar whero thero resides a very charitable Native 
Princess Ranee Sumomoy, whose liberality is well knoivn in Cal- 
catta. From this place the coachman brought me to Mootshedahad, 
which is about 12 1 miles to Uie north of Calcutta. This town is 
situated on the left bank of the Bliagaratti a branch of tho Ganges : 
Iho quarters of tlioKahab orKiiziin.'ircontbe most conspicuous part 
. of tlio city, facing the river towards tbe west. There is a long range 
of hou-es belonging to the Nabab. Thero are two palaces, one old 
and gloomy, tlio other constructed after the European stylo, 
almost of 'the same dimension and shape as tho Government house 
m Calcutta, Tills new one contains many fine objects of interest. 
To the north of this palace is a very grand Imambara or Mnsal- 
man Mu^jul, larger tliaa tho one in Hooghly. It was ohont noon 
when X visited this tango cf buildings, but, against all rules of 
common sense and civilization, was not allowed to use my um- 
brella, as I was wCiUiti tbo premises of his Majesty the Nkzim 
. Tlio Hindoos are not so unraaonablo as tho Mabommedans. Yes, 
mo«t of tbe Mus«aimans hero are yet barbarous, uncivilized and 
nuadcs 5 and notwithstanding their constant communication with 
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Christians they have not aa jet I«*atnt their politeness and good 
tQnnaers. 

Towards the cast of the citj there is a fine spacious garden, hnl 
evidentlj ranch neglected. Moorshecdabad together with Luck* 
nowand Hjdrabad were at one time Vicerojal residences or 
Snbedarees. This acconnts for fiie grandenr and beanij of thi 
town. However it has lost much of its ancient splendor “ Tempos- 
mutantur, et noa atm iVfw— Itmes are changed, and we with them. 

7. From Moorshedabad I went to Berbampore, the oldest Can- 
tonment in Bengal, which was bnilt after the battle of PJassej (in 
which the power of the Nawab was overthrown) to protect the 
Bcsidency of Cosim Baaar, iho Silk FiLitnres and other possessions 
of the Hon’ble East India Company, from any sadden oatbreafc of 
the ilnssnhnan population. 

It is situated on the banks of the Bhagaratty river, about J40 
miles from Calcutta, and contains spacious barracks for European 
soldiers, built round a Large Sqoare, where the troops were former* 
jy drilled and exercised ; but sow ibis siailoo has been abandoned, 
and the bamcks are occupied by civil and criminal courts, and a 
portion of ibe officers* quarters Is tamed into a lunatic asylum, and 
iho hospital into a jail. There is also a very spacious artificial tank 
dog for the use of the troops and very neatly kept, around which 
are nice walks. This tank is just at the back of the barracks, and 
about a mile in circumference, it looks like a lake than an artificial 
tank, Berhampore is also the civil establishment of the 3Iooishe- 
dabad district. The bouses ofits chief members erected in conveni- 
ent spots iu the neighbourhood give the place an air of grandeur 
and importance. Berhampore is the best drained aud cleanest town 
in Bengal, 14 miles from the Railway ienninus of Azimguage, and 
6 miles from the City of Moorshedabad (the old Capital of Bengal, 
Behax and Orissa); the roads are kept in good repair by the District 
Engineer. 

There is an old Armenian Church (built in 1635) which is now 
seldom nsetl and very much out of repairs, also a Presbyterian and 
a Catholic Cburcb, and abont a dozen Catholics in Berhampore, and 
one of the Artillery barracks has been converted into, a church, 
where Divine Service, according to the form of the Church of 
England, is performed by the restrict Judge. There is also » 
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College for Halms, and several largo dwelling booses scatlcrrf 
over (he town onl of Ibe IGlitaiy Cantonments. ^ I was qalto 
* pleased -wltK the sight aud arrangements of this station. 

• It appears that the o%sTaers of the hackney carriages abont 
' tlat place are great rogues who try to extort money from those 
that engage their conTejTinces, Tho one who brought me to 
Uerhampore from Jeagvmge just opposite to Aximgnngo asked me 
8 topees for about 5 hours, I otfeted Mm half that snm, hut he 
djd*'nor*nccept it, but went away (pule indignant without taking 
anything from me and neTor relumed for Ms hire, althongh 
persons who reside there told me that what I had offered Mm was 
(pule reasonable and perhaps more than the man deserred. 

I took my tiffin and’dmner with the Reverend Father who was 
' at that lime there and who treated me very hospitably. In the 
evening abont nine o’clock I took a green boat in which I was 
very comfortably lodged, and slept all the while until the boat 
bronght me'to'Azimgnnge very early in the aonang. 

8. 1 came back again to Knlhatee Station and thence I went 
straight to Bbagolpore abont 265tmil€3 from Calcutta. Bhagnlpore 
is a large station or city. There are many sights and trees about 
the place on all sides : and an open view of the river Ganges to 
the north, wMcb becomes 7 nules wide in the rainy season. 
The Catholic Chapel and the priest’s house ace on the west 
extremity of the station called Sahebgunge, the chapel is a very 
small cue, and near the cbapcl there are only two Catholio 
families of Portngaese extract, but several Native Christians 
reside in its neighbourhood. The chapel is loo far from the 
tsulway station and from Beakaupore where most of the Chris- 
tian families reside now. The sight of the river from the priest’s 
house towards the oorth is Teiy expansive. In the rainy season 
the river extends to the very walb of the houses. But gradually 
iheso waters retire to the bed of the river or are dried up j and 
then for miles and miles fields of wheat, ruhar and of other 
crops are to be seen. A young boy the son of Ur. Antonini 
who resides along side tb® Churtiitook me to the edge of the river 
through theso^fields, where there are no toads or paths, and I 
exerted my legs to cross the soft fields and in some places the feet 
got sunk into the slime to the great amnsetnent of the peasants. 
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TLo compoiintl of llio cliapcl h prelly cxlen'iro in «lncli sercral 
Borin of fruit trt'o^ are to l«» Beco, l•sJ)(•^;iaI/y tlic rose ganJf*n of fiie 
choIpcBt A-aricly laM out 1»jr tin* lafo IV. Vincent is modi admired. 

qnarton r.iHt'J JJt’aknnifow h tha mo^t piclarvsqve, as 
about tint jtbjco there nro inaiiy small liills and dales interspersed 
■with variom sorts of trees wliieli present to Uie ej*o an agreeable 
Bcenerj’. Alwnt tht* phacc civilians, the IbiUnny cmplojes an<r other 
^sell'toHio foiniliM of Blugafpore reside. TIio late 3roianya of 
Bunhran o^ed toiire hero on the JBanh of the Itivcr in ngood/y house. 
In this house ]ic died, and since that time it has been condemned, 
nnd pronounce*] to bo very nnJoeky ; 1 am tcld that though iti^ 
offiTcd for eaJo for a triflo no one likes to buy it. TJiero is also a 
poblie g.mlcn oppeite ClcavelanJ IIoqso which is sito.ited on a 
bill. 3I.any of the JJliagulporo streelsare pretty and well inctaUed. 
Tou-arda tbo west iLcro are extensive raised grounds, where tbo 
Ifutrvo troops aro qjiaricreJ. Ilns phice possesses a Feotesiant 
church. Dhagulporu is a very healthy station, nnd altogether 
OQO of the best I hare seen. Bhagalporo Is well ksoiNU fur its silk 
inssur. 

9. From UlLigulporo I wont to Jamaljiore which is 20 miles to 
tho west of Blwgnlporo and 291 from Calcutl.a. About Jarnalporo 
thero arc many high hills or mountains, in the passes of which 
there aro found many tigers .and other wild animals. TbeBoil 
nbout Jamalpore is verj* fertile. Jamalpore station is sitnaled at 
tliofootof these lulls and is laid out on the American system,,, 
and, thoy say, on the plan of the cllv of New York, in blocks of 
5gl«t angles. All the roads are fltnkcJ by avonucs of trees 
Houses nro very- prettily built of bricks. Aitopether n very tidy 
little station, 'Hiere is a largo workshop in which many liands are 
employed for fitting and repairing the locomotive stock of the East 
India Hailw.ay ; nnd .a large Lank very' deep dug out for the ^vafe^ 
supply ; a reading nnd billiard house called the Bailmiy Institute, 
in the comjiaanil of wbioli the band discourses sireet mnsle 
orery en'ning. To ilw? eust of this boihiing there is .t isrga 
square or small inaidan «here the Tolnntcere — servants of the Bail- 
way CocipaJiy— hold their parades twice a ^\^ecfc. In short this 
spot is a placo of ain««cinont. Towards the east near the maidan j 
there is a Protestant Church, and not ior from it a small Catholio 
one with a little vegetable and flower garden laid out by the latO 
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Vt. Mnccnt. Had Uicto boon no Chord Linn, this slnlion would 
have been nlreadv, ns it had been at one time, not only n magnl- 
Ccent Hallway station, but even n largo «ly by this time. 

10. From JamalpoTc by the Trunk road IwenttoSronghyrwhich 
' is Crniles to the north of Jamalporo— Monghyr i« one of the healthiest 
stallons in India ; its heaUbiness U duo to the river Ganges 
wliicli euwQunds this station on tho west,* north, and nortb'oast } 
as sTcll ns to its great clcsulion. Tliero nro many trees about this 
, station ; some fine houses and clean metalled roads. About Jlon- 
gbyr tboro are several hills and dale«. Towards tlie north is tho 
Monghyr Fort on araised ground, very spacious, and 1 think larger 
than Fort TTilUara in Calcutta. Tho ancient walls which used to 
be n\\ round the Fort are now levelled with the ground. In tho 
I centre of this fort are fruit trees, groves, vogctablo and flower 
garden, and Enc promenades all around ; two or three largo tanks ; 
the offices of the cKal station, and tho residences of tlio most 
of the European inbabUants. On tlio two points of tho 
boundaries of tho fort, down which tho river flows, there aro two 
places of resort, having scats and benches in tho sbapo of ehoutra»~~ 
ono is called $tandixra place, because there persons amuso them- 
solves with vain gossips concerning the priv.alo nfTairs of others j 
tho other one U called lows’ j»l«cc, because there merv and women 
meet together in order to propose marriages. 1 was told that this 
latter place is not much patrouized of late. 

IVKliin tho fort thero are two churches, one for tho Protestants, 
and the other for Baptists. 

There is no Catholic chapel, but now and ag.ain dirino servico is 
held or mass is porfotmotl ia a private house by tho priest who 
comes from Bhagalpore. damalporo also at present is only occa- 
sionally visited by the priest above, mentioaed. Some three or four 
tulles to the east is a high bill called Pcerpaliar, on the top of 
which there ia a fine commodious house well furnished. I was 
told that aa European gentleman had a sickly daughter, who huilt a 
range of larg^e rooms outhu tuq uC tUa-vecy olftva.tKfl.lyllv’.v.'jR'i'yi 
that his daughter might lecovcr her he-alth by inhaling purer air 
here. However she died and is buried nt tho foot of this hill along- 
side the road. Ho sold theatlds house to some other person, and 
now it belongs to a rich Bahoo ot Calcutta, who at times allows 
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people to go thcro and pass some dajs. From the snmmit of this 
hill yoa have a fine estcnsive view. Aboni fonr miles -to tbe 
8oath*cast of Mon^Iiyr and not for from the hill above described 
there are hot water springs called Siia-eoond, well of Siia. Hese 
springs are enclosed in a (ristem of brick 18 feet sqDare/’Ihe 
temperature is so hot that the hand cannot be retained in it for 
many seconds. The egg is boiled when thrown in this water, as 
well as rice when thrown swells and floats on the surface. liere 
is another hot spring at Ituhaeoond and in other parts of the 
district. In order to see these springs many people go to Slongbyr. 
This last mentioned city at one time was famous for e:densire 
manufactorea of hardw.aro and fire-arms. Now the chairs made 
tbero are good and stroDg, and famitnre and articles in cotmtrj 
ebony and ivory are to be had, also very neat basket work, and 
ornaments in born and ivory of native workmanship. 

II. After haring seen Slonghyrl wshed to go to Bettiah to see 
some veiy dear friends there ; and on my way to Bettiah to pay 
flying visit to Mozufferpore and other places of that interesting 
eoantry. For across the Ganges to the north of Patna there are 
some fine provinces called l^faooi, Cbamparun, and Saran, their 
capitals being respectively Dorbhaoga, Bettiah, and Haiwa ; thier 
civil stations are lloznSerpore, Jlotibari, and Chnppra. Of these 
ITornfFerpora is more central where the Indigo planters go once or 
twice a year to enjoy thoraces kept up by snbscription. These three 
provinces are rich in poppy, sugar, indigo and other plantations. 
TV^ith that view I came back to Jamalpore by the branch railway 
line, and from this latter place went to Barh station, and thence by 
the branch line of the same East Indian Railway went down the ' 
ghaut of the Ganges about 6 miles to tbe north-east of Barb 
station, where there is a steam ferry boat which takes tbe passea- 
gess to the opposite bank of the Ganges, from which point tbe 
Tirhoot State Railway begins- From the very edge of the water 
the train gradually ascends, and by making a curve proceeds 
Upwards like a serpent undolating and moving by zig-zag passes. 
From the ghaut up to tbe levelled ground above for several 
miles tho train passes tbroagfa the lofty, thick, and beanlifnl 
fields of the rabar pLantaUons, wluch imparts a splendid treat 
to the eye sight. From the ghaut up to 'Somastiporo Junction 
there are four stations. Sotnastipore Junction is 20 miles from 
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the ghaut ; and from hero ono line goes to Dutbhanga towards! 
tlic north-cast, and anotlior to iloiuffetporo towards the north- 
west of Somastipore. Of cowtsc os I was hound for Chnmparan 
I took tlio iloznfiVrporc line, wlicro I arrived at about half past 
' seven r. and met Uic friend of nune at the platform of that 
station whom I had written previously to meet mo tiicre ; bo took 
me in his buggy to his own tesidenco whero I dined that evening. 
On the following day which happened to be a holiday the friend 
took mo to several places of interest. Although Jlozufferporo 
has not yet any grand building, yet it is a very nice, clean, rising, 

■ and thriving station. There aro some nice landscapes and 
sceneries, beautiful frnit trees, — the lichees thrive there wonder- 
fully and are of big size and very jnicy. Tbero is one big shop 
of miscellaneous articles orvned by a native merchant where you 
can buy all sorts of European ealaWe and drinkable articles, and 
wearable apparels— harness, toys, mechincries, wines, meats, dresses, 
shoes, caps, &c., ^o. 

Tlie friend also introdneed me to several Catholic famUies some 
of whom I had kno^vn hero in Calcatta. In ibe evening, I was 
invited by one of them to a tea party, where the [evening passed 
oif refy pleasantly by hearing the melodious songs of ladies and 
gentlemen, girls and boys. 

Wlwn I was in MozuSetpore, I heard that Dr. Tosi, Bishop of 
P.atn3, was going to build a chapel there for the Catholics of that 
station, and had opened .a sabscription, but Bishop Tosi has been 
^ transferred since to Lahore, as the Holy See has divided the Agra 
Vicariate into two i Bishop Jacobi residing at Agra, and Tosi 
at Lahore. I have heard the Catholics of Mozufferpore more 
than once complain that op to this time nothing had been done 
for them rogaiding a place of worship. That though Patna is 
not very fat from that station (there being moreover tho facility 
of the Bailway going up to Moznfferpore,) yet they have no mass 
or divine service held. "Wc sincerely hope that as Dr. Tosi pressed 
by other more urgent business was pieventod from canying out 
his promise to build a chapel there and had already got up a 
subscription to that effect, liis worthy successor will accomplish 
the work. 

A Catholic chapel is very urgently required in ITozafiarpore 

not ouly for the Catholic residence there, but also because Moznf- 
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frrporo is a ctnlral alation Wtwmi Chnmparati and Same, wbere, as 
»aid aborc. Indigo planters from all those parts of tie coontry 
aggregate for horse races; as troll as oilier people of the sdt- 
roondlng coanlries go there daring the holidays to pass some 
days amongst their friends and relatives. I shall speak of Bet- * 
tiah shortly, hero a few words nhonl Chhnpra trill not he amiss. 

12. To the west of Sfoanflerporo lies the district of Samn, where 
also immense qnaefittes of indigo, sngnr, poppy and other plants- < 
tions aro grown. Ihe civil station of Sarnn is Chhnpra ahont 50 
miles to (ho west of Moznfferporc. Iho town, which consists of one ^ 
largo and several small streets, contains a great many large native 
honscs and some roosqocs and pagodas. It extends forahont a 
milo and more along the hank of tho Canges. The district of 
Sarnn is one of tho healthiest in India, bat tho roads are bad. 

The towm of Chhapra contains apwaids of 50,000 seals. Of courses 
there are many Govemraent ©tUcers and employes, and several 
native Chnstians. ^erc ore Protestant and Baptist Chapels, hot 
not one Catholic place of worship. * 

18. After seeing tho above mentioned places I started from Moznf- 
ferpore at 3 o’clo^ A. it, by a palkec dawk. And in the evening 
at about 8 o’clock the palkee reached mo to Birrh Kothi or Blrra 
Factory Just in the nick of time when the Catholic gentleman in 
charge of the factoiy with 3 other friends of lus from neighbour- 
ing places were going to dine. I was well received by them and 
after irsshing and taking a peg wc sat at dinner, and had a long 
coaveraation on diderent topics. Hie Birra Factory is alargepncka 
bnilding containing Bomewher© 30 spacious apartments. All round 
the factory are nice trees and open riew. I slept there at night, 
hut early in tho morning started, and about 8 o’clock A. Jt* 
reached Peepra Factory, where I took breakfast with the geoUe- 
man in charge of the Factory. Peepra Factory is surrounded by 
many beautiful large and shady trees, and the scenery about the 
place is ve^ agreeable indeed. Tho Facto^ itself is a verr nice 
and Bpaclous building. 

I left Peepra Factory at about 10 o’clock A- m., nnd in the after- 
noon at about 2 o’clock p. Ji. reached Toorkawlya Factory, where 
I met with a small 'gathering of ladies and geatlemen with whom 
1 took a hear^ tiffin, and after the ioncheon we had a long coo- 
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vcrsatioa and gup-sup ou different subjects. They treated me 
very hospitably and hept me longer than I had T^hed to xemiun 
there. The scenery of the beautiful trees and their arrangement 
' afore and round the Factory js very gorgeous and attractive. 

* 14. I started from this last Factwy in the cool of evening, and 

at about 0 iu the morning 1 reached Betliah, the capital of Chum- 
paraa, and the residence of the Haja. This place being in proximity 
to the Nepal Terai, is not so salubrious as Mozuffarpore. There is in 
this place a very handsome Catholic church, say a little bigger than 
Ibe Roman Catholic Gbucch of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in Calcutta, 
hut that of Bettiah has all round a nice spacious veranda which 
renders the church very handsome and commodious. There are 
about 2,000 Christians professing the Roman Catholic faith in all 
» its entirety, — devout and ferreul. Here you can dispense with 
the organ and the organist and professional singers ; as people 
there— men and women, girls and boys— are taught the Gregorian 
clwnt,— and they are ready to eing on all occasions. The church 
'and the priest's houso aro situated just opposite the Rajbaree, 
there being only a narrow lane that separates the latter from the 
former. Tlie origin of tho Christianity of Bettiah is stated to be 
that about 150 years ago the Raja of that place bad an only 
daughter, and she mus d.ingeroasly HI when three Capuchin 
missionaries were passing through Soogav.lee (jv military station 
about 13 miles to tbe cast of the capital) cn route to* Tibet. Tho 
Raja hearing of these men, sent for them with great honour to 
Bettiah, with the intention that they should see the princess and 
prescribe some medicine for her recover)*. It providentially 
h.ippened that among those three one knew tho art of doctoring, 
and bo accordingly prescribed some medicine, and tho damsel was 
restored to health. The Raja, having been verj' much pleased 
with these men of God, built for them some bungalows or rooms 
near his [wTace, whero they remained for some time, but when 
they expressed their mind that they could not stay there without 
Christian followers of their religion, he permitted them to preach 
Christ iauity to the people, and allowed his subjects to embrace 
this new religion if they liked it, and were convinced of its truth. 
I’rovidenco bl<s«ed the cAorls of these Missionaries, who by trans- 
tating Iho life of Clm«l, the elements of tho Christian and Catholic 
religion, psalms, and hymns, oud explaining them to tho people. 
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Buccceded in converting some men of good and influential families- 
Thua tlie cross of Christ ^ras planted in Bettiah; and subsequently 
the number of the Christiana increased; nad so they irero there 
long before tbo English took that place. Now when the English 
took that place, tho British soldiers plundered the city, and amongst 
the heathens the houses of tho Kristians too, and their small 
church was destroyed. Bat the General who commanded the 
British troops, hearing that the Christians and their pastor had 
nothing to do iu the strife against the British, gave them soma 
portion of the fort of Beitiah, viz., about 60 bigas in town, and 
200 bigas out of town^ for tho benefit of the Padro and his 
Christians. I mis told that tho tahsUs or tho income of these 
lands is Rs. 1,000 yearly, which is scarcely eiiongh for ibo 
maintenance of the padre and his poor. There is now in Bcttiah 
an orphanage for the native’ girls kept np by tbo nans of Baaki- 
pore, there are St present about 80 gi^ who nro taught to read 
and wits in Hmdee, Oordoo, and Roman character. 

Among the objects or places of interest may ho mentioned the 
palace of the Raja, which though three-etoried and very spacious 
with an extensive compound all around, is not much looked afier, 
nor is it laid out with any garden, nor any other objects of beauty. 

In front of tbe palace there is a nice baildlog for musicians c.alled 
Ifovhatkhana j but tlie mosie itself is very annoying. Tliere are 
some bazaars in toivn which are kept clean and tidy ; there aro 
also 3 Sir^Us of nice workmanship in town and five or six with 
gardens around them out of town. One of this aiVrf/d is situated 
in front of a very extensive artificial pokhra or tank, around which 
are shady kadam (A’aHcicrt orUntalis) trees, and little further on a 
nice big bungalow witli a garden wbicli is occupied non' by the 
European Manager of Bettiah raj, and dose by a peewnee, or graft 
mango grove called Ilazdreehag, or grove containing 1,000 trees. 
About this place there is a nice small ganlon rrith a siv/iJa in tbe 
centre of tho garden ; and at the gate of this deval or thikoor- 
baree is a large bell made in Nepal which gives a very ionJ and 
melodious sound. To tho south-east of Iho ilanager's bungalo’^ 
there are thick woods called tqn, which nbaunds with games. 
Near this peewnee garden fheni is spacious equ-aro or rn-ridan 
c.allcd JJamna, and to the sonth other fruit trees and flower 
garden. Tho Sivdla garden called Jlarxbathla about two niUcs 



to tho east is the nicest oncj it contains very many fine mango 
and cypress-trees, roses and other shmhs. A little further on the 
same direction is a very estensire mango grove called Luclrhc, 
or grove containing 100,000 trees. Besides these, there is some 
‘ Tery good scenery in the ontskirts of Bettiah. One thing very 
interesting is that tiie Baja keeps among his ciioicest objects 
the picture of those missionaries "who cote the young princess, 
which miraculous and speedy cute gave them a footing in Bettiah, 
and was the felicitous heginning of Christianty there. These 
missionaries aro represented in the act of examining the then 
dying girl. 

The city of Bettiah is situated on tho south bank of a narrow 
river called CAunrotef, which some years ago had communication 
with the Gundack np to Patna by means of artificial canal, and 
large sized Baja’s hudgerows and pinnaces and other kind of 
small boats easily could navigate from Bettiah to the Gundack j 
and once the wrter himself engaged one green boat at Patna and 
went to Bettiah through this canal. But now unfortunately it is 
in many places interrupted, and is become shallow for want of care 
and repair. 

15. About 8 miles to the north of Bettiah there is a village called 
Cliooliree where ore about 200 Christians originally from Nepal, who 
fied away from that place in the time of perscention and settled at 
Choohree, which village and 500 higas of land were given to the 
padre by the East India Company for his own and his Christiana* 
^ benefit, the income of which is about 11 hundred rupees yearly. 
The small church and the padre’s house are situated in the midst of 
woods, gardens and sugar plantations — the spot is very picturesque, 
quiet and iom.intic 5 the Christians of that place yet speak the 
Nepalese language, besides the Hindee. There is an orphanage 
for native boys, and there aro about 100 children big and small ; 
they arc taught Hindee, and some of them do carpenter’s and 
blacksmith’s work. 

I heard from some very old Christiana of Choohree that the 
cause of tho persecution against the Christians at Nepal was the 
rapid growth of Chrialianity ; and that Bio Nepalese pandits not 
being able to cope with tho Homan Catholic padrees in argumenta- 
tion on religion ; and seeing the daily iacreaso of Chrisiunity at 
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Beltiab, tio Mine >n$i!gai«(I tlio Ilya ajjd his 3Iinisffrs to 
cxtorminato the Christians. Acconlingly it ^Tits planne<l to till 
them nil on a eortain night ; hnl some gixxl pngan", IHonii* of the 
Christians, informocl them, who in time secreflj mn away with their 
familjV*, and «eltJed in Choohree to IWtish lerriton*. Titore is stih 
fit Katmandoo a Homan Catholic Chnrch, bnt much injured and 
filmoit dilapidated. At present the onl^y* Chrhilan at Katmandoo 
is the Britivh Hosldent. No one in European drrss is allowed to 
enter 2s'epal without n jiass-port from the Hrltish Goventmeot. 

Tlie present JTcpaleso are also fagitii cs from one of the Hajpnfana 
States (Udeypore). A Nepalese nobleman whom J met at Bettiah 
told mo tliat many years ago oho of the princes of Udej-pore ^Ta3 
threatened with death by the Baja for some crime or olher, and that 
lie wth a large number of his adherents ran away to one of the 
rallies of Nepal, where he established himself on (be spot which 
is called Kafmaiidoo. Ilcuce the matriage of n Nepalese prince 
and princess is alua3'3 contracted with the rajpnt royal families^ 
Thns, Uko tho rajput cajns tho Ncpalee raja, bears the title of Stnff. 
Tho Nepaleso hare sornewhat tlie JTalay cast of featnres, this is 
owing to their intennarriages with the neighbouring Bhooteas and 
Tartars. 

IG. After having remained some days between those two places— 
Bettiah and Choohree ; I wended my way back to lIozufTarpore, 
passing through Soogawleo (the native military station) and 
ITotiliari (tho civil station) of Champaran. Through Soogawlee 
there is a route to Nepal. MoUhari is about IG miles to tho east 
of Bettiah ; %\hich is however not so good and populous as 3foz- 
zuffarpore and Chhupra. TJier© aro a few bunglows in llotihan 
belonging to the Government oGiciab and Indigo planters. lo 
Motihari good deal of opium is collected from all parts of Chnm* 
panm district. 

Hero I must not omit to mention that on the Tirhoot and 
Champaran side there are beantifnl and picturesque trees and cal* 
aaJ masi tfehgitfh/ scenery. On my way jrora Seitfsli 
to-JilozaSarpore, and from, thence to Bettiah, I cimo across several 
Indigo factories, where I halted for some lionrs, and was very 
tindjy received by the planters j in fact they ore very land and 
hospitable to all who resort to them. In general they aro like 
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petty princes, nnt! lire in grand style. They find no difBcnlly in 
travelling to and from any station, Imving at their command 
horse<t, tandems, dog-carts, buggies, and 6o forth, and by laying 
ddks they travel verj* quicklj' from ono place to anotlier ; and it 
seems Uiat they have tlio monopoly of tho trunh-roads, along 
which no ono is allowed to go with bnllock-carts or any convey- 
ance carrying loadt. 

17. I returned from Clmmpanin to llozzufferporo and thence to 
Barh station by the same railway line, and without further delay pro- 
ceeded to Batna. Between Barb and Patna city there are only two 
intermediate stations and a distance of 31 miles. Patna is 332 
miles to the north-west of Calcntta sitnated on tho right Bank 
of tho river Ganges. TIte name of Patna comes from the 
Sanskrit word PAtan which means city. The Mussalman name of 
it is Azimahad. Patna under the former name Padmavaii is snp- 
posed to have been, as it is now also, the capital of Bebar. 

Patna is avery bnsy and important trading town, being in the 
centre o£ Upper and Lower Provinces. "With n little intenraption 
Patna extends 14 miles in length— comprising Patna city, Banki- 
pore civil, and Dinaporc miliUiry, stations. From the walls of the 
houses of these places the river Ganges in the rainy season extends 
about 8 or ten mOcs in breadth to the north up to Hajeepoor, but 
in tbe cold weather there are sand banks and the river is confined 
to its bed, divided into two branches called ^o-ffvnff. After the 
waters retire orare dried up most of those tracts ore cultivated 
with several sorts of vegetables aud Icgumen, or pulse, especially 
the roAar thrive wonderfully, and the water-melons or tarbooj are 
of very large size, sweet and juicy. 

In the suburbs of Patna there are beautiful trees — mango, plums, 
goavas, and plantain groves — which all grow plentifully and are 
very luscious. The soil likewise is very rich and favourable to the 
growth of onions, cauliflowers and other vegetables. 

In Patna (city) towards the river side there are many stately 
buildings of the natives, and ia Banldpoto of the European com- 
munities. The Bankipore Opium godown is worth visiting. Towards 
the south of Bankipore there is a open square or maidan called 
goaljarbag (picturesque garden) wherein is a Bingnlar round house 
very spacious and lofty called gol-ghar (round house,) which was 
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inlcnJc<! for a granary bat now is ns«I as a gunpowder inagaztne. 
Tins bousn lias an external staircase to tJie top, and a remarkable 
cclio iritliin. I was told (but I cannot vouch for its truth,) that 
ono of U.o late Jung BaliaJoor’s men svent up to the top of this 
gol-gliar riding, unJ came bach safe without any mishap to himiolf ^ 
or to his horse. kVhen the Prince of Wales on his way to 
Benares lialtcd at Bankiporc ho was rccieved in gooljarliag ontsido 
of the goJ-gliar, w here parilions and tents si ere pitched, and ii here I 
saw a beautiful dbiplay of many elepbants, camels, and horses, most 
handsomely and richly decked in silk, satin, silver and solid gold 
haudai and saddles. 

A straight road along the banks of tberirer flanked by nvenao of 
large shady trees stretches from Banktpore to Dinapore. About 7 
miles opposite to Dinaporo across the river is Sonepnr, where horse 
fair is held antimlly, ivhieh attracts a vast concourse of people, 
both Natives aud Baropcaos to its festivities. 

Patna Is a strong hold of the Mussalmans, hcoce lots ofMa^saU 
man mosques, mouaments and cemeteries are to be seen in and about 
it. In the centre of tbo city there is a very handsome Catholic 
Church, in the portico and compound of wbieh many tombs and 
sepulchral tablets of well-to-do Catholics and Planters of difFerent 
Eoropean nationalities are to be seen. At one time the church 
used to bo crowilei^ on Sundays, but now it Is almost deserted. 

For the most of Christians and employes are residing in Bantiporc, 
and in its neighbourhood. At Bankipore tliere is a smaller church 
or a chapel, to the north of which is the Convent, and on the sontJi 
the house of the priest. This church is well thronged on Sundays, 
not only by the nuns and their papib but also by other persons 
who live thereabout. Between B.mfcipore and Dinapore there is 
a village called Koorjee, wherein towards the river is the Patua 
Catholic Orphanage for boys. He buildings consist of two or three 
spacious houses. This Orplunage has large compounds on all * 
sides and has beanti/ul open view of the river, and the place is 
surrounded by nice and romantic sceneries, which all combined 
makes it very healthy. 

DInapore is one af the best cantonments, very handsomely and 
well laid ont — the surrounding country and woods also contribute 
in a great measure to its beauty, and render the place very pictur- 
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esqiie. Tho band plavs in front of the Protestant Church, where- 
nboul all the gentry resort for ^alks and pastime. 

Tlicrc is al«o » nice spacious Oitholic Church, but tho Protestant 
one Is much belter and situated in a better spot. 

18. llefovo proceeding npnanlsto tlm pro]itrIy called up-country 
or (nest) beyond tho jurisdiction of tbo Bengal Govern- 

ment" nbich extends up to Arrah, I shall hero mention that 
in 18G9 I had been to Patna and Bankiporo on my way to Cham- 
paran, to which place I went through another route alfogether, that 
is to say, in Bankiporo 1 engaged a palkec and a set of bearers to 
carry me up to Sonepore or IlarccarChlialar, where I intended cros- 
sing the river Gunduck. Tho bearers know w ell how to nmnago that 
business properly. They me from the priest's house crossing 
lu.’curiant and beautiful plantations to the first branch of the river 
Ganges called Gany, and there they placed the palkee on 

board tbo native ferrj’ boat, and I remained inside tho palkee in order 
to be sheltered from tbo rays of the sun. First gung crossed, we came 
again to sand banks or ret, oitUndlug about one mile ; then to the 
2nd branch of tho Ganges dotra ffitnff ; which cros«ed, the palkee 
trarellcd for about 4 miles through the most lusuriant aud heauti- 
ful rahnr, peas, and other green fields, till at last it reached me to 
Sonepore w here tho horse race and horse fair are held, called by tho 
UitUcs/fiirccar Cliatt-kamela. The country ahput Sonepore is very 
verdant w ith many nice trees and vegetation, hence it is called har~ 
rcear chair or green umbrella. Souepore is to the w est of Hajeepore 
on tho left bank of the river Gunduck. Here I dismissed the palkee 
aud bearers and crossed that river in a boat, and at last was landed 
on terra firina at Hajeepur. All fliis crossing business of tbe river, 
sand banks, and the green fields, took me nearly 7 hours and cost 
10 Bs. with bakshis included. 


Hajeepur is a big place, there are many llossalman monuments, 
Jnst on the bank of the river there is a Dawk Bangalow, and 
before it tliero are four or five large lofty and shady tamarind-trees 
under which nathe travellers halt and keep their bullocks^ carts, 
and horses.. From Hajeepnr there is a trunk road going to Moz- 
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teat i«, Bengal, BcharanS OnB»». Tbe uicient capital of Bengal was Bai-mahal anii 
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Kjfiarpnr ttLjcJj h nboui JO mU&t to the north oast of Bajeopiir; 
and anolhor road goc* straiglit lonanis Oliimparan Ihroagh tho 
cross couulrh's tliroogb Iialgungo. 3Iy carters took mo 

tlirongli those leant ifid cross countries to Bettiah in abont five 
days, and on my way from ilajccptir fo^Uottiali I came across many 
beautiful landscapes, sugar, indigo, rice raliar, and other luxur- 
iant fields. . 

Hero I may remark tlmt to' Irarcl by the Raihray is more ex- 
peditious comfortable and clicap joumej^ but one cannot see the 
countries properly, wbilo to journey bj* bullock — carts or other 
means one enjoys ^tter the aspect of the several ohjeefs which 
come on his way and wlilch amply repay the trouble. Formerly 
when there ^va8 no railrtny from Barb station to Slozxaffarporo and 
Darbhanga, natives, as ncllnsEnropcaa-pJanfcrs used ta go to their • 
several destinations Uiroagh Ilajeepur either riding or on bullock 
carts, ckka«; or in palkces. But since tbo railway is opened", Hajee- 
par route is almost abandoned. Bull must say that it is very 
difficult for all except Indigo planters to tRiycl through these parts 
of the country : one can get a bollock cart, which is very slow and 
troublosomo i the I^kka U suited only for the natives, besides that 
it shakes the whole frame of tbo person who volunteers or is com- 
pelled to travel by it. I am glad to say that the Bengal Govern- 
ment has sanctionetl the slate Bailway from MoszaSarpore to Bet- 
tiah, and from DarVUanga to Peepra-gbat. TVhen these lines are 
ready it will bo a great boon to travellers, not only on account of 
the annihilation of time and spaco bat llkc\viso for its cheapness. 

19. Now, to tifco up the thread of my travels of 1878, IlefiBan- 
kiporc at G a.m. and arrived at Benares at 1 p.u. Benares is situated 
on the hanks of the river and on a raised cliff, the summit of which 
is about eighty feet ahove the river which access is gained by 
splendid gbats eloborately constructed of the Cbunar stone, and 
extending nearly the whole length of tbo river bank respectively 
called Eajghat, Dassa Sumed ghat, Sfoonsheeghat, JIau ilandir- 
gliat, Stanikamikaghat, Bnming ghat, SIndia ghat, Panchgnnga- 
ghatitn Tie iivf leaks isith 

an average depth of one mile. Benares is decidedly the holy city 
of all the Hindoos of India, who call it by the name of J^ashee- 
Benares seen from the nver side looks very grand and imposing, 
as the biggest buildings and noble palaces, and they are many, are 
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sitaalpil on llie banVs of the river, vfliercin also almost every Hin- 
doo prince or mjali has a palace. Amon" lhc«o of Ahelya Baie. 
vridoiv of Baja of Indore ; of Moonshee the minister of the Baja of 
Nagpore ; Kaja Deegah rnttlaVfl palace ; tho Bajah of Nettoro’s 
palace, Bajah Siiidia's palace, and the Bajah of Nepau] palaco aro 
the mo«t eoiispicuons. 

Tlifse palaces aro massive and lofty, say six or seven storied ; 
one of llieso fine hig palaces vliicli, I was told, had cost some 
tliree or four lakhs of Bs was prostrate on the ground, as the earth 
upon nluch the foaudations were laid Avns not solid Lcing in com- 
munication with tho river water. ’ . 

Tlie river itself there has a very fine appearance, on tho banks or 
ghitis of which you sco numbers of Indian ascetics or Jogies 
roaming about — some sitting facing the rays of the sun, some 
sleeping, some performing poojas and other religious acts of devo- 
tions. Many of these fellows had almost no clothes about their 
person*, but had besmeared iliemsclves w ell with ashes and dust, 
in order, I believe, to warm flicmselves. Tlio river has a bridge 
of boats for tic facility of crossing it safely. 

’ Beuates In tho number of its temples resembles Rome which 
conbuns over 300 churches, hot wiUi this dlfFerenco that none of 
those of Benares are capable of holding anything like a large con> 
gregation. , 

As Benares, Lucknow, Agra, Patna, and Delhi were the largest 
cities of ancient times, in the same way Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras are of modem limes. Benares has very many spacious 
buildings, but the roads arc vciy narrow ; and towards tho riverside 
where the most splendid palaces are, tho roads are so narrow' and 
tortuous that no conveyance of any sort can pass through them. 
And as the roads are very narrow between these lofty honses or 
palaces, persons living on both sides of the road can easily stretch 
out and shake the lumds of each ether. 

Benares is a very bnssy city as it is very populous. Its roads 
are continually thronged to suffocation. Its people unlike other 
m-aW.sjyia 'ic.-it -stij Kgta, cmoplesioiia ana cracefiU 
features. 


Tlio Queen’s College at Benares is a 
building surrounded by a beautiful garden. 


largo imd magnificent 
In this College among 
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oQier arts and sciences the Sanskrit language and literature are Tvell 
tanghf, as Benares has the best and most learned pundits from all 
parts of India. They say that to learn Sanskrit and to die you 
mnst go to Benares. Hence well-to-do Hindoos go to tLat place 
to fiaish their Sanskrit education. Princes and weli-tixlo orthodox • 
Hindoos do not fail to come here in order to leare their bones. 
This agrees very well with the old Italian proverb winch says that 
before yon die yon mast go to Home — rider JRoma e morir. 

There is one very fine ninsjid at Benares bnilt by Anrcngzeb 
having very lofty minnar. The terrace of this mnsjid is elevated 
80 feet above the, river, and is readied from the bank by a flight of 
100 feet. The minors of the musjid are admired for their elvotion 
ns well as for their simplicity and boldness. They are only 8I/cet 
in diameter at the base, and the breadth decreases to 70 feet, wliUe 
they have an altitude of 147 feet from the terraced floor of the mns- 
jid to the kalaa or pinnacle, and they have staircases of 130 steps. 
From the top of one of these rnmars I Ind magnificent and open 
view of the nhole city and the surrooodiog countries. 

Benares is a great place of Hindu pilgrimage, where peepio from 
all parts of Hindustan resort for the purpose of bathing in its ^vatcrs, 
because they believe that to bathe In its sacred river on a certain 
day of the year, or in the day when an eclipse of the moon occurs, 
ail their sins are washed a\ray. 

I remember well when in 38C0 I was reluming from Delhi and, 
when the down train reached the Toondhi junction, there were a 
great many Hindu pilgrims from all those parts of the country, 
waiting for tlio down mail ; and there was great confusion regard- 
ing their acconimodation in the train : the Hailway authorities were 
compelled to add other c.arri3ge5 ; and even then they were obliged 
to shift the passengers of the 2nd class into the carrwges of the 
1st class, and those of tljo 3nJ class into the carriages of tJje 2nd 
class, in order to provide room-far all who wore supo'sed to reach 
Bemres on the following day when the eclipse of the moon n’as to 
isJe^ ai rrhich time (fUffriaef te beihe. So thsi ire trerfl 

all Jammed in the carriages like so many herrings. TIio pilgrims 
consisted of men, women and children with their tliick rajitees lota*, 
and other things which they were canying with tliem. And when 
wo camo to AIl.ihabad, tbero also wo found many other pilgrims 
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•wbo TveTe destined for Kasbi, and there too the same confusion and 
the same shifting and addiHon of carriages for their accommodation 
took place. 

Benares is renowned for astronomical observation. There is a 
large square stone building rising above the ghdl called Zlan Man- 
dir, or ohsenntory which was founded by Jai Sing in 1680. In 
this ohser^’atory arc to bo seen several charts of the heavens on 
stone, and instruments formerly used in astronomical observations. 
Some of the instruments are of gigantic size. 

Benares is likewise famous for its fancy toys, shawls, precious 
stones, gold and silver brocades called Kinkhaf, gold and silver 
tissue, lace, and fringes. 

The quarters called Secrole are occupied by the pretty Banglows 
of the military, wherein there is a good Catholic Church with a 
little garden in front of it. 

The Banarsee hallooliees or sweetmeat-men know well how to 
prepare native sweetmeats, especially sugar balls colled ladoo 
which are very agreeable and templing to the sight, but not always 
delightful to the palate, because often they are mixed >vith saw 
dust. Hence there is a native proverb which says : Banltras ka 
ladoo jo khde so pachhtawe, anr jo na Lhie so bhi pachhtawe— 
which may be anglicized thus : Those who eat tho sugar balls of 
Benares arc disappointed, and the same are those who do not eat. 
By this saying they draw this moral, that there are many things 
that appear very nice and pleasing in appearance, but which are 
useless in reality. However Benares is famous in all India for the 
sweetmeat called kliaja, as Matlra is for |>era. 

20. Ton-ards the end of January I left Benares and arrived at 
Allahabad on the evening of the 1st February, and was present at 
the blessing and consecration of the now Homan Catholic Cathedral, 
which took place on the morning of the 2nd February. There were 
four Bishops, and about 16 Roman Catholic priests from several 
stations. The ceremony of the blessing %7a3 % ery imposing indeed 
and very grand and sweet music regaled our hearts both in the 
morning, and in the evening. Tho new church is a nice piece of 
art, and a great ornament to Allahabad. 

The meaning of Allaliabadns ‘The rity of God’, but I venture 
to say that up to this'time that city had never possessed or seen 
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n baiJdmg of sach bcnnty fnitcd to tho majesty ofiba Almighty. 
AUahaLad now can jtutly boast of ing the grandest Christian 
place of worship, there l>oing not one equal to It among .the 
Christian churches in the whole of India. Allahabad is, therefore, 
grace*! now by really a splendid Catholic Cathedral, lofty in ele- 
vation, «ub«taRliaI in e.vecation, and well adapted to tho purpose 
of worshipping tho Lord of heaven and earth. Tlio outside dimen- 
sions of this bnilding nro 1C5 feet in length with a breadth of 
PO feet. The nave is 100 feet from tho railing of the sanctnary 
to the entrance ; the' aisles being 100 feet by 14. The sanctnary 
itself, to which admission is gained by a triple /light of steps 
fronted with a marhle railing, Is 33 ftet by 4:J in length. The 
ceiling rises to tho height of 53 feet with n clear space of 50 feet. 
Tho coiling is composed of 9tuc<» which is fastened to the onfer 
roof, and is in the inner side of the Church approim'atcly painted. 

Tho flooring is in the Venetian ‘stylo of mosaic, composed of varie- 
gated marble Uid down to design m a pigment composed of 
Homan pozzolana and other cemontmgrodients found in the connby. 

T1«J designs worked ont are 8cr«^ls, borders, flower ornaments, 
as well as the escutcheon of the Capuchin order in the saneruaiy ; 
tho whole has a very ple-asiog aspect, presents a polishod-aad 
durable surface, and appears likely, at least in public buildings, to 
Bupersede the antlqoated floorings so common to the country not- 
withstanding their drawbacks. Right over tho middle altar is a 
semi-gothic window with stained glass paintings of S S. Peter 
and Paul. The side altars aro adorned with the statues of ^ 

St. Joseph and of tlic Blessed Virgin. IiikcnTSo there is a large 
sized painting of St. Joseph which adorns the main altar, and 
other tn'o of St. Joseph and of iho Blessed Virgin grace the side 
altars. On the east side there is a very handsome Baptismal Font 
of pure n hito marble with a figure or statue of St. John the 
Baptist, of the same material on it. A beautiful and spacious gallery 
which is rather lofty, runs on the lines of tho great cornice of the 
Church. The only defect that I discovered is ihai ihs Charcb looks 
rather quadrangle, the length therefore of it should Lave been 
greater in proportion to the great breadth of tho Church; so that 
the length now appears as it was abruptly finished. But then 
no human work or art is perfect- A bold and noble looking tower 
flanks the eastern eido of the Church j it rises in well-proportioned 
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and substantial tier to tlio height of 150 feet, Bormoantcd bj* a largo 
sized stone cross. From this lofty tower h.ang three or four bells 
brought from Italy which emit sweet and melodious sound when 
swung properly. Tlio design was originally brought ont from Italy, 
but has undergone very considerable alteration in execntlon. The 
entire building, 1 was told, cost Bs. 1,25,000. 

iliis Allahab.ad Cathedral is situated in the best part of the 
town, and has all round a very extensive compound. 

Bnt I think Allahabad is not np to Calcutta and Bombay for 
grand public buildings, though it abounds with many fine bunga- 
lows with trees and gardens around them, and has nice, spacious 
and clean roads paved with kankar. Probably, in course of soma 
50 years hence, it >viU possess many great bnildings and monu- 
ments. IVhat is worth seeing now is the new Catholic Cathedral 
itself, the ilayo Memorial, the Alfred Park, and Ehoosroobag. In 
this last named place in 1800 was held a grand Fancy Fair and 
IlalHo in aid of the building of the new Homan Catholic Cathedral 
as well as the Itailway sport, where I had the pleasure of witnes- 
sing the grand folks of Allahabad— both Christians as well as 
Natives were in full gala. The Ibrt of Allahabad which is very 
extensive was built by Akbar and is much improved now by the 
British, It rises from the steps of the ghaut of t|je river Jnmna, and 
is worth to bo visited. The Jumna Bridge nearly half .a mile in 
length and three-storied constructed by the Railway Company is 
one of the grandest piece of art and skill of the modem times. 

The nnns of Bankipore, who are renowned for mnsic, drawing, 
and fancy works, have a' branch Convent in this place, which is 
situated on the banks of the river Gang^. The sight of the river 
from the Convent is very estensive and romantic. The ground of 
this Convent is much more extensive than the premises of Entally 
Convent of the Loretto nuns in Calcutta. CEhere are many fruit 
trees in the enclosure of this Convent, by the sale of the fruits of 
whice the nnns realise a good bit of money. I was told that in 
this Convent grounds used to be formerly a gnn powder magazine 
of the GoTenmiont who sold them to Dr, Hartman the Late Bishop 
of Patna ; and this prelate with a few alterations tnmed them into 
a Convent. 



21, I Trent to Cawnpore, which is a great mart of 

several sorts of Jndinii articles. ^Hio ohjcct that attracts the at- 
tention of tlio traveller there is the nice little garden, in the centre 
of which is ihc well hnoivn jfcmorhtl Tl'^ell Tvhicli marlrs the spot 
wherein the European ladies and children were buried after being 
masacrod by the Rebels in 1857. The fniits of Ctiwnporc es- 
pacially tbo goavas are very delicious ; as well .a-s Caimpore is re- 
nowned for tbo niannfactnro of saddlery’, harness, and gloves. At 
Cawnporo I crossed tbo river on the wooden bridge, and by the 
branch railway lino came to Lucknow which is about 46 miles to 
the north of Cawnporc. 

22. If there is any city in India which can be called the most 
handsome it is the city of Lncfcnow which was fonn Jed bj* Xaclihu- 
man,lhe brotlier of Ram, and is situated on a slope. Tliere are many 
beautiful boildings both pnblic and private, spacious and clean 
roads pared with l<inlar; very many beanfiful promenades. 
The quarters called Chcenibag, Ila-tratbag, Ka3?arbag, (king’s quan- 
ters) and Husenabad have a fine appearance, 'fho entrance to 
the Kaisarbag is very imposing indeed. Perba^is there is not 
anywhere such a beautiful large and picturesqno garden as the 
B.-inaraseebag or Wingficld’e Park which is most magnificently 
laid out with various indigenous .and cieotic plants, shrubs, frees, 
bowers, parterre, beds of annuals, Ac. Tlio roso plants in this 
garden arc of the size of trees 103511.01 with roses of tho’largest 
size — one tree alone produces a cart load of flowers. Hcxt 
in beauty is the garden belonging tc the Raja of Pattiafa. 
DUkhusabag is a magnificent h»rgo park adorned with various 
kinds of trees, tho sight of which really gladdens the heart 
of the beholder. Towards the cast end of the JianarrJ5eeb.sg 
is the La Jlartiniero College, which is ono of the best buildings 
of Lucknow, in the centre of this iminenso building on tho 
gro5ind-floor is the tomb and monument of General Claude 
JIartin, a Frenchman by birth, who was in the serrico of tho 
King of Liicknow and who Ins left a gr«*at “uin of money for the 
education of Chri-tians, Mns<iulmans and Hindoo'*. Tlicro is 
another Li JCartinioro College here in CLdcntfa, and a third one ai 
Lyon his native place. How tint man gathered so much money 
is a wonder. 
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There are many largo and magnificent Immambaras, Mogquei'or 
Musjids in LuctnoTT, with heantifnl gardens in the front. ■ The 
magnificence of this city is accoonted for 'by its having been the 
place of a Viceroy under the Mognl Emperors of Delhi, (Lnck- 
now \vas once Viceroyalty in Onde ; Moorshedabad another in 
Bengal ; and the third was Hydmbad in the Deccan), which 
afterwards had become independent after tho Mognl Empire 
was brohon np. 

In Lncknow there are hoi and cold water himmam or baths 
similar to those in Constantinople, and other places of Asia Minor. 
I was invited hy a himmami to hare a bath in one of these, which 
treat I declined to enjoy on ths scoro of the weather being too 
cold. 

There are two Catholic Chnrcbes in Lnchiow — one in the Can- 
tonment alongside the Dllkhusabag for the military, and another 
in tho centre of the city for the civiliaas— They do not possess 
anything worth mentioning. There is now a branch Convent of 
Uie Loretto nans from Da^eeliug for the education of young 
ladies. And though Lucknow is a great place with many Christ- 
ian families residing there, yet there is no Cathoh’c School or Col- 
lege for the education of yoang men that 1 om aware of. 

23. After having satiafied myself with the beauty and sceneries 
of Lucknow I returned to Cawnporo, and there I took a ticket for 
Agra — which, as a city, is very dosty, and in the rainy season 
muddy, and has a very poor appearance. But some of the modem 
buildings, and some of days gone bye are grand. For instance 
the Catholic Cathedral, (hut not the Bishop's Palace which is a 
mfaerahle old two-storied house) j St. Peter’s College, the Convent; 
and among the old building, can be mentioned in the first place 
the big marble Mosque called Motee 2£usjid, or Pearl Mosque. 
Tilts musjtd was built by Shah Jahan in 1656. It occupies one 
side of a court, 100 feet sqnare pared with marble and surronnded 
by a be.mtiful m.arble cloister elegantly carred in panels. Its 
fcoui U 142 feet, the depth 56 feet, with intersecting arebta and 
groined roofs all of pare white marble ^vith ornaments of the sim- 
plest and chastest description. It affords accommodation for 600 
worshippers. Tliis mosque so pure and stainless, revealing so eial^ 
cd spirit of worship could bo turned into the best Christian Cathedral 
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bj raising a marWo trail towards the east side where the 3L 
stand to pray facing the west end, and by opening the gt 
trards the sooth side, and placing an altar to the 
end. This bcantifni and pcarl-Iiko SXnsjid is within Fori 
latter is sitnated on talked ground and was formerly the 
deuce of the Emperors, it is very extensive, snrroandod hy 
and circnitons iralb of red sand-stooe. It contained with 
precincts pretty low roomed Looses for the emperors, Lis : 
nas and coartiers ; tanks, gardens, etc. In the old times it mast 
been impregnable; bot the art of modem warfare and 
European Kmpp and Armstrong guns would find no dlfBcnlt 
breaking and demolisbiDg them to the Jerel of the gro 
IVithin Fort there is a heaotiful Loose calM ShUh 
Palace of Glass, the chambers and passages whereof are adoi 
witli thousands of small mirrors, disposed in tlio most intrii 
designs. 'Within these fairy precincts lies the garden, stiU o' 
run with roses and jasmine vines, in the midst of which fount: 
play. is a coart pared with sgaares cf b}ack and ir) 

marble, so as to form a pachisbboard. This game resembles la 
gammon, bat instead of ivory pieces being nsed, it was played 
this colossal board by Akbar and his wives, or ennuehs, with g 
who trotted from square to square as the moves were ma 
Aboat this place there are enrions underground passages m 
fountains of water, where tho ladies of the harem used to amt 
themselves. , 

Outside of the Fort there is a big musjid made of red sandstone 
and towards the river on one side there is a building and gard< 
called Etma-dowla, now quite neglected. But tho grande 
building and the b^uty of the city of Akbar is tie immortal T: 
which is about a mile to the east of tie Fort, and was coi 
structed by tho Emperor Shah Jalian as a monument for bis wii 
Ifoor Jahan (the name of this lady was Arjunand Banoo, who W3 
also called A’oor Jahan the light of tie world, on account of hf 
beauty). It must have taken a long time to construct, and mns 
have cost crores of rupees to beautify it. They say that 20,000 mei 
were employed incessantly on it for 22 years ; and that it lad cos 
8,000,000 pounds, or three crores, of rupees. And it u-iJJ appear ni 
exaggeration if yon consider the costly matcri.als, namely, besidn 
the immense quantity €if white marble, other twelve kind ofpreciom 
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Tlio domp of the Tnj contains on cclio very sweet, pure, and 
prolonged, and nny mnsicol note oiienKi by fho roico floats and 
soars ori-rliead in a long ileilcious undulation, and fades away 
vcjy slowly. 

Tlicdotnoof Uio !ny with Its niinmr», two side boilding^, tbe 
gate work and Iho garden present o be.aut{rul aspect to tbo behold- 
er, 37io dome was stnJded iwtb precious f tones, but far sometime 
tbo ’Jlabratta Gliioft had taken Agm, their men extracted these 
stones, and what was remaining Earopean thieves of soldiers made 
away with them ; bnt the authorities hare colonred those holes 
where tho precioas stones wen*, in order to giro the same op- 
poaninco which" the cosily stones presented. ‘ ’ 

I may remark Iiere that excepting tho costJy maten'als and 
artistic works, tho beauty of the consists only in the outward 
symmetry, but it is not to be compared with St. Peter’s Clinreh 
which U one compact boildiug, hai-ing the length of 730 feet, width 
620 foot, tho height of the interior pillars being 178 feet, and 
the height to the top of tho Cross, 518. Its erection ocenpied 
111 years, and cost twcli'o millions poonJs sterling. Its interior 
is iminenso and lofty, its golden ceiling phiulDgl with gold, its bronso 
and marble colamns, marble and bronze statnes, mosaic tablets 
nnd mosaic altars and other olyccts of «rt so welJ combined 
that when one enters it he Is lost in the mstness of its size : and 
Ivo imagines thaf the inner roof i? the amro canopy of heaven 
studded with brilliant shirs — broad, lofty and expanded on all 
sides. I7or is it wanting in the exterior sjTnmctry, as the semicir- 
cular callonades on both sides in front of the Church, nnd the two 
gigantic fountaias wth a central Egyptian lefty obelise home 
on four bronze lions in front of the Church or piazza render the 
entrance of the grand bnUding uncommonly imposing and grand. 

Tlio Seenndrabag garden and the tomb of Akbar come next 
to the Taj nnd Moti hinsjid in beauty. This place is about 8 miles 
to the south-east of Agra. The monnment is made of red sand- 
stone intermixed with marble, nround which there are rooms of 
iic eirme m.ailenai's. Hits tomb w m the centre ot" a very er- 
tensire walled, square orchard about 2 miles in circumference, 
where among other fruits you get Teiy sweet and juicy oranges-^ 

It was about one p. ir. when I came to see this place, and being 
Tery thirsty I bought some oranges, which were really very tasty 
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nnd jnicy, Thf'Tp is in llio ricinity of S<?cnndnv\jangli another heanti- 
fnl pmlcn called AnnnliangU— or llamUaugli — almost of tho same 
bUq and lieauty a« tho Taj garden. With regard to private Imild- 
ings I sw only one nice honso nhich belongs to a native, nnd it 
was called, if my memory does not fail, Rampersad’s palace. 

Among tho Catholic institutions St. Peter's College is Letter nnd 
more cxtcnji\ c n ith fine s^Kicioiis grounds and more symmetrical 
tlian St. Xa\icr's College here. Attached to it to tho west sido 
are the buildings of the nuns, of nliicli I cannot say nnything, 
as I had not tho pleasure of seeing its interior arrangement. Tho 
’ Cathedral of Agra has lost its charms sinco tluvt of Allahabad 
was made, though it is a fino big arched building nitU a lofty 
handsome tower. Tlie chnrch has three nlslcs, and two long and 
spac'ous wings on the south nnd north side of tho sancimary, both 
facing tho middle altar. Tlio Content community occupy tho 
northern wing while hearing ni.a.«s or attending tho evening 
service. There arc also four other altars on tho side aisles opposUo 
tho walls hesidos tho throe main altars. Iho church is adorned 
with some good paintings and other objects of art. I was told that 
notwithstanding the handsome contributions of the Filo^o’s family 
anti otliers, almost all tlio funds of tho Agr.a Vicariate were eshnusted 
in tho erection of this Cathedral, St. Peter’s College nnd the 
Kunnery. I happened to be on a Sunday, and iho Cathedral was 
pretty well attended j the ringing, too, of the school children in 
tho raoming and ‘in tho evening, as well as tho sermon of the 
"Rev. Fr. Conrad were good. 

To tho 8Quth-c.x«t between tho Bishop’s house and St. Potev’a 
College there is a small a ill.ag© or hnsti called pndree tola inhabited 
by tho Native Christian*. If you except the abovementioned 
buildings and tho old monuments, Agra’s glory nnd importanc* 
have passed away. 

In fact since tho seat of (rovemment of the North-West 
Provinces has been removed to AUaliabad, Akbar’s city has lost 
its importance in ch il S3 well as in ecclesiastical matters, and has 
become r. place of secondary imporbance, the CatJiolio institutions 
too have lost a great number of their pupils. ' In fact, Agra or as 
it is called by tlio llahommedans Ahlarabad with the exception of 
itbose tlungs mentioned above is not up to Lucknow, Benares or 
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Delhi, -which hare a hotter aspect, and possess hotter private houses 
and shops. Bat of lata Agra I* become the central point of the 
different Rajputana Slate KailwaTS, hence great deal of goods and 
merchandize are carried to and from Agra ; and many new build- ^ 
ings are being raised in connccUon with the Railway. 

From Agra I went to Dellu which is 139 miles sonlh west of 
Agra. Delhi was the name of somo ancient mler of that place. 
Another name of Delhi is Indrapreatha -or Inderpnt. The Mnssal- 
man name of it is Sha]aJianab<idf became tho modem city of 
Delhi wasfonnded bytheEmperorShahJahanin 1C3I. Delhi has 
a circumference of abont 7 miles, it is protected by ramparts, . 
bastions, and is entered by II gates respectively called, Cashmeer 
gate, Lahore gate, Delhi gate, AJmir gate, &c., while the vestiges 
of ancient Delhi on the cast bank of tho river Jumna, ccR$'i3lmg of i 
miss, tombs, gardema, serais, and palaces, cover an area of shout 30 
milea in clrcomference, and present a romarhable scene of desola- 
tion. Something like ancient Rome which in the time of Augnstns 
comprised an immense area of land and contained over ibiee 
milliona of inhahltants, and now lies alongside tho modem dty.^^ * 
Borne intermixed with fallen and dilapidated huildings and 
monnments, amongst these lie prostrate even the golden palace" 
of tho Caesars, apon which cabWges now grow. 

Delhi is situated upon a slope and has some nico promenade: 
about it. Many of the principal streets of Dellii aro large ant: 
ornamental, and especially that one of Cbandni Chouk vhichis 
intersected hy an aqueduct and -where there arc some neat looking 
houses and shops. Tho Pafeco oftlio Mogul Emperors was within 
Fort on raised ground, tho apartments of which were formerly 
all inlaid with precious stones — but now they ha> o only ilio colour 
of those stones, they having been extracted by the English sol- 
diers. J*otivitljstanding this they present a be-iutiTid a«peet to 
tho spectator. All the rooms of the Palace are situated in one 
range distribnted as follows, on the north sido were the apartments 
for the Emperor and his courtiers, those on tho opposite or to the 
south side for the females ; a veranda extends nil along these 
apartments ; which is said to have been surrounded by ptirdas. 

Towards tlie north of the Emi>cror’s ni^rtments there is a small 
mosque which resembles a Christian private oratory made entirely 
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of snperfino white marble, cxquiiitely finiahod. Hard by there is 
the Sheosh J!ilnhal or crystal rooms similar to that of Agra which 
were intended for a summer honso. While the writer was inside 
of that mirror room bis person was reflected by each of its numer- 
ous mirrors. 

When you havo seen the aboro and are proceeding towards the 
gate, you como across a boantlful spacious court-house called 
Adalat, the roof of which is supported by fine pillars, the pave- 
ment besot with mosaic work, wlulo the roof was inlaid with 
precious stones in various designs. In the centre of the hall is 
the so-called p«ie£>e/t-</<rone which was inlaid with the most pre- 
cioiu stones representing a peacock, bird of paradise, fruits, 
flowers, ic., very altractivo and elegant indeed. Leaving the court 
you como to another beautiful two-storied building called i'Totrai- 
^Acina or the musicians house- Between .all these buildings there 
used to bo canals, gardens, &c., which aro now filled up. 

Besides Iho above Bottn possc'ses a very fine and spacious 
mu«jid called Jumma Mu$jxd, which they say was built by Shah 
Jahau in 1G20, at the cost of ton bes of Its. or 100,000 sterling j 
* its erection took 10 years. It is of an oblong form, 201 feet in 
length and 120 feet broad, and surrounded by tbreo superb cupolas 
of M'blto marble. Tliis Musjid is siltuted on a small rocky emi- 
nence, overlooking tbo city. Tlio court, a sijpare of 450 feet, is 
paved witlj^red s.and stone, and is entered on eacli of the three 
sides by a handsome saud-stono gateway, approached by a mag- 
nificent flight of stepv. In tbo centre of the quadrangle is a 
marblo reservoir for water. 

There is also a very splendid garden ne.ar tbe Hallway station 
called tho Queen's Garden containing a email Menagerie, where 
among other plants I admired especially largo size roses. As also 
a fine extensive building wherein the Durbar is generally held 
by tbe Viceroy. 

In tbe old city about 13 miles distant among tbe ruins is the 
famous Atffa&-minar. This is a very lofty column or monument 
built by anEmperor ofthatname of the Afgaa or Pathan dynasty. 
The celebrity of this monument consists in its height and 
peculiar style of architecture, only to be appreciated by scientists. 
This column is divided into five stories by heavy balconies ; its 
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Jjw’gJil is of 2i0 fcei ; the baso {s 50 feet anJ fio sDromit 33 feet 
in diametrr j tho aamrait rcaohivl by 375 glops, from where R 
magnificont view is ohlamed. Tlio !ower-«story of theso balconies 
is 94, 11 inches in height, and tlio npper-story 22r., 4 inches; 
TJio length of the Sad. story 50f. 8J; the 3rd is 40f andSi^ 
inches j the 4th 25f. 4 inches. Tbo old cupola being considered 
a sixth story. 

TIjo Delhi goldsmiths aro as lamons for tlio delicacy and beauty 
of their works, ns the Cuttack silversmiths nro renowned for the 
beauty and hnish of their silver articles. 

Tlicro is a pretty largo Oithollc Olinrch near tho Railway station 
for tho milibiry ns well as the cirilians, tbo chaplain of which was 
Tcry kind to mo ; and it was ho who showed mo tio sorenil 
qnarters of Delhi. 

I avas told by an intelHgont Natiro genllcman . that it was in 
Delhi and under tho Pathan invasion and ocenpation that tho 
Sanskrit langnago began to bo broken up, as those mdo pathan 
soldiers being obliged to bny sorcral arilclos in tho Bazaars, and 
ihoir tongue not being accustomed to pronounce tbo poh'shod 
Sanskrit words and phrasos began to ent and clip them. They . 
also mixed somo words of tho Persian and, Arabic together, ai 
tho mild Hindoos for fiar of thoir swords were compelled to pli 
up any how the words which were ottered by their conqncroi 
Thus gradoally sprong op tho Oordoo or Hindnstaneo longnaj 
being n mixturo of Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. Thavame befe 
the Latin langnago, when the barbarians of the several parts < 
Enropo harassed tho Romans and ultimately conquered then 
The former could not prononneo the refined liatin words, an 
hence they began to clip and cat the long Latin i\-ords, nnd at th 
same time they added some words of their outi language ; an 
the proud Romans for fear of their swords and tbo haion wer 
compelled to adopt the broken sentences of their victors. Thu 
Latin was broken up and from it sprang up the Italian, French 
Spanish, Portuguese, &c. 

Tho manufactures of Delhi, for the most part, refer to the oma 
ments of life. Gay scarfs, _ embroidered shawls, pictures of build- 
ings, jewellery, miniature paintings in ivory, swords, shields, ivorj 
chess-men, horse and elephant trappings, r£c., areobiainable in any 
quantity and at reasonable prices. 
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N<)t\vUli«inniling tint Dolhi Ins lioen tho peat of poch a mfglitj 
MogJil Empire, ns well as tlio ingennUj of its in liabitnnts, it is 
said tlnttlierc is ngrcat<leal ofindigcnco prevalent in that vain citj' 
—hence tho proverb ’ Dilli ke Dilteati, snunh ehihtti pet l/ialt. Tho 
inhabitants of Pcllii appear to bo opulent, hen in fact they are 
pbirving. 

25 I left Delhi in tho morning by llio btancli Scindo and Panjab 
Baihvny and went to Sloerut which is nhoiit 45 miles to tlie north- 
west of Delhi. Tlio European quarter of Jicemt is very showy 
nico clean liou«es, spacious kanknr jiavcd roads, and pretty little 
gardens along them. Tlio nalir© city of Jlcenit is nailed 
round like Delhi. Tlioro is a very Landsomo ond spacious church 
here huilt hy Fr. Ycrallo (who somo ye.ars ago was tho Vicar of 
Ujo CImrcli of the Sacred IEe.irt, Calcutta) altogether on n diflerent 
and I slionld say hotter plan tluin tho other military chapels con- 
structed hy tho Public V’orks Department. Tliis chapel is very 
elegant and well fipmlslied %rith pictures. Tho house also of tho 
Rev. ggnllcman is elegant and over parltcnlarly clean. Meerut is well 
knonii for its aunaal horse race and swoop, Hko Umhalia is for its 
Derby sweeps. I often hear people say : “ I will buy this or that 
article, when I get a prize in tho Derby Sweep.” I wish I could get 
one in order to cover the expenses of this little pamphet. 

26 1 lef^ Meerut In Uio morning and hy a horse ddk reached Sir- 
dhana at noon which is about 18 miles to the nollh-n est of Meerut. 
At that place there is a magnificeut church, an imibtion of St. 
Peter’s Church at Rome on a siiiaUer scale. This Church has hve 
aisles and a dome or rotuncki projecting from tho luof upwards. This 
nico church was built by the Begum of that place vho had become 
a Calliolio and married a Catholic Frenchman named Sombre, 
hence she is called Begnm Sombre ; slio had likewise left a great 
sum of money for tho Sirdliana and Agra Vicariates, as well as a 
Iftkb of rupees between tbo Calcutta, ^Madras, and Bombay Catholic 
bishops, for the education and supply of the priests. Among 
other objects of curiosity seen inside that church, her sepnlclwal 
monument deserves special mention. This monument, which is of 
pure white marble, executed in Romo at tho cost of two lakhs and a 
half, represents the Begum sitting in tho State-council with her 
Ministers by her side, deliberating on State business. It is a 
beantiful piece of art. 
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lITio PaJaco of tbe ' Segum, togeiher with her garden* 
front of it are much neglected. Her son Djce Sombre man 
an English ladj, and "whilo on a tour through Germany i 
with his death being bomt when sifting before the fire in 
cold season. His widoir soon married another gentleman, — 
has, I heliere, never been to India, bnt there is an agent of hers 
Sirdhana to manage her business, who sends her the income of tl 
. little principality to England. 

Tiiero is a school or orphanage owned by the Sirdhana Githo 
Chnrch with a printing jiress attached to it ; the orphans do t 
printing hnsiues and learn besides tho trade of a carpenter, blac 
smith, &c. ITuny books in Oordoo, or Persian, and Eagree hai 
been printed in this press. 

I remaiaed there only obont 6 honrs, and os I was shiverin, 
through cold for >vant of warm clothing I returned back to Meeru 
la the eveolng iu order to avoid catching dever, althunh th 
priests pressed me to pass the night there. 

27. In the early morning I left Aleerot .ind came hack to Dellii 
and thence to Agra on route to Gwalior. From Agm to Dholpore 
about 37 miles, 1 travelled by the railway, and from this to Gwalior 
about 40 mile", h)^ the mail cart, which (mail cart) cost me only 
3 Its., whilst to go by iJie boJ¥C carriage from Dholpore to Gwalior 
costs from Ps. IG to 20, and besides the mail cart arrives two or 
three hours earlier, and is accomi>anicd by a sonar or horsemau 
^rithn naked sword to g«mnl the mail cart all the way from 
Dholpore to Honir positotiico station. Thisprecautionwas necessary 
then as there was no n»ilw.iy, but now I hear there is a train run- 
ning from Agni to Gwalior. On tho miy from Dholpore to 
Gwalior tho traveller comes acn>?s many sand hilloeks — which 
were formerly tlie shelter for thieves and ihicoUs, who used to plun- 
der the travellers and often murder them. There is great deal of 
sand-dust all along (he nay. Itwasono o’clock after midnight that 
tlio mail c.irt left Dholpore station, and at 5 in tho morning 
reached the llorar post office. As in that place I could not get 
any conveyance, I walked dono to Lashkar, uhicli is the residence 
of tho Jl.iliaraja Scindia, and eo called tho new city of Gwalior. 
Hut this morning walk of 5 miles from Slorar to Dishkar warmed 
wo ood drovo away the chill of tho night and severe cold and damp, 
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from ■n-Hichlhad suffered verymticli rortranl of sufficient covering. 
At Lashicar I was putting up with a famiiy who very kindly en- 
tertained nve and showed me all the places of interest. Gwalior 
conies either from ptrrt?a cowherd, and oi* ward or districtj Gwalior 
therefore would mean the placo where the cowherds used to graze 
their cattle; or it comes from cowherd and garh castle or hills, 
or ^7ia?* house; according to this Gwalior would signify the place 
where the cowherds had a group of mangers for their animal* 
To tho north of the city is the Gwalior Fort garrisoned hy British 
troops ; lower down to the south lies the city of Laahkar, and to 
tho east 'the old city of Gwalior ; and further on to the east is 
the llorar Cantonment. Hie <aty is called Jatltkar or army, 
because the llaharatta chief, who conquered that part of Hajpntana, 
had his camp pitched in that spot, and as tho army is called 
LasUlar^ at first Ik became the placo of tbo trdops, and subse- 
quently tho residenco of the civilians and shop-keepers, ora city. 
Now, from tho top of the fort, which is on tho top of & mountain 
ridgo two miles long and a quarter of a mile broad, you havo 
a most magnificent view of I^Ukar, old Gwalior, and all the 
surrounding conutry. To tho west side of tins mountain there 
is a very long decent leading Into a valley which is called “ the 
happy valley” on account of its charming^ view. All the way 
along this descent tlierc are huge statues of |lindu gods cut out 
from the rock. Tho city of Lashkac contains about 200,000 in- 
liabit.'ints / it is a nice place, the baz.aars and shops have a very 
neat appearance, and tlio roads aro very clean. Tliero aro 
several pretty good buildings ; the water is brought into the city 
from several miles from the mountain reservoirs. I visited some 
very fine private gardens in Lashkar ; the city abonuds with flower 
and fruit trees. The roads from Gwalior to llor.'ir, and from Slorar 
towards the Dholpore road a bound with avenues of lofty and 
shady trees which .are very nice and picturesque. The Maharajah 
has two palaces, which werchuilt some years ago ; hut a third one 
has been built only lately, under the direction of ITajor Sir Michael 
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I-flo*?, in n g.tnlcnoC{loveni, anJiscsJW 

liy tin) name "Jyo Inilor Jilioiran,” or tht* " Illustrious palice.” 
liiocritranco to tlinneir {lalacc i< tvfj' inJtW t it /< cnfirely 

purroundecl Lj iron railings; nil round llio palaeo nro gan3t*n3 
and artificial tanks anti fountain*— -s'cry pretty. The whole ityba- 
rpo conipri?M milcn of gronnd siallwl nil round. Uio 

palace itself i« n rquaru etono IiuiMiog, (<pacioHs and lofty, ornament*' 
cd on tlie top liy reternl mmll <liiii>e;< ; on ono Bide of it Uirre is 
tlic Dnrfiar Ji'ill ItM.) feet long, !t0 feet firoad, and J ihlnk ‘10 
feel high, — it is very co*tly, lM>notiful and gorgeous. The inner 
roof has been hailt on*lIio plan of St. Peter’s Chare?* inner roof 
at Homo, with bcaullfully gilt ceiling svork. All along the 
eioircaso, from tho gnunfl^Ooor to the hall, then are cr}-fUl rail- 
ings shining and lmnd4ame j there are on the walls of tiio hall 
four very largo mirrors, nod from tho roof arc hanging four hago 
glass chandelier*, in tlie four comers of tJjo lull arc four big can- 
delabras, and on the floor is spread a rery pretly-hrgo carpet, all 
ono piece, all which render the place very brilliant and agrecablo 
to tho sight. Inside the palace, in the centre, there i? a large 
and spacious coarlyard with the most magnificent slirubs, floorer 
and ercigiven trees, 'rttli fountains rery agreeable to look at. 
Tho Princo of ’iVolcs, who must be a. good judge of bnildings, as 
having sdsited tho ^rbole of JSnrope, was qaitc enchanted by the 
eight and heanty ’ol' tho palace, its garden and fonntains, Mhcn 
hj visited it; winch delighted tho Maharaja Scindia, and I n.'is 
told on good authority that the Malwnya, in appreciation 
of his work, made a prpsenf of a bikh and fifty ihonsand 
rupees to tlie architect Major Sir Michael Fiio«e, and has pro- 
mised, I • 0 . 1 S told, to give fifty thou’und uiDrc irhcn the new 
btiildingg, )\luch are in tho course of constniction to the east 
side of the palace, nro completed. It is worth the trouble to 
have a look at this abode, tip to this time the rajbaree only is 
lighted -with gas, and I dare say it may be extended hereafter 
to the T\hole city. There axe three churches — ouo in Morar, 
one in tho Fort, and one in the compound of tho Filose’s family, 
and about 2.50 native Christians. 

After having spent a few days in Gwalior I came back to 
Agra in the same way and took a ticket in the Ibjpootana 
railway for Jeypore. The founder of Jeypore was a Bajput chief 
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or_raj.a callcti Joy Sing, an«l after him tlio city is called Jeypore, 
or tlif place of Ilaja Joy Sing* 

From lUe artistical and synimctricaJ plan of tins city and 
from otUor IniUUngs do^tguiHl by him elsowlicre it appears that 
Jey Sing %%'as an nceompU«h«l architect. Xow Jcy|iQrc is 145 miles 
to tljo sonth-v>'e«t of Agnx, and is readied in 13 hours. At tho 
platform of tlic Jey]»oro station I •was met by the gentleman 
to whom 1 nas recommended, for iny short stay at tiiat place, 
and nho had promised mo by letter to show mo the places of 
interest ; and who ncconlingly brought nio in his tandem to his 
o«Ti dwelling which is jost otitsido Iho wall of the city in tho 
midst of beautiful and lofty trees, near tho telegraph and post 
ofiice. The following morning being Sunday, I asked the gentle- 
man n hether there was a CaihoHo church ; lie said Uiat there was, 
and ho directed mo to tho place ; but although tlicro is a nice 
littls church, there wis no priest, and every thing W'as shut up ; 
but about 30 native Christians s.aid the rosarj*. During the five 
days that I spent agreeably at Jeyporo I accompanied the gentle- 
man, both in the morning and io tbo afiemoon, to visit tho places 
of note. First we went in a lured carriage to see tho city and 
different institntions and gardens of that place, aftenvarJs wo 
obtained tlio permission of the Maharaja to see both his p.ahcc8, 
viz., that mIiIcIi is within tho tonm and another inn place called 
Amber nhich is about 8 miles ont of tbo city situated on tho top 
of a moimtain. 

The topography of Jeypore is much like that of Gwalior, all 
about that place thero are niaoy mountains and hills; the city of 
. Jeypore, which is surrounded by walls like those of Rome, is a 
very large place, I was told that there aro between three hundred 
and fifty, and foi^r hundred thousand Inhabitants. I have never 
yet seen either in Europe or hero in India a more handsome and 
symmetrical city than Jeypore. Its outward appearance is very 
cheerful aud lively; tho houses aro of two, three and four stories, re- 
gular, and fancifully painted. Tho roads aro very broad, twice or 
three times broader than tbo broadest road in Calcutta, and have 
footpaths on both sides, niedy paved. The people about that 
place appear to be very gay and busy. In the middle of the city 
there ate two central places or beautiful spacious sijnares or piazzas 
from each of which four* nice broad toads branch off. lathe 
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midst of tbeso 6<joarc3 are liandsomc 'lofty fonntains, and aronnd 
thorn people sell all sorts of fntits, Tegetables, siveetraeats and 
other articles. The city. Ilk© Calcutta, is well faraisbed vrith 
water pipes and gaslights : the lanes also are rery regular and clean. 
Somewhere in the centre of the aty there is a very lofty and bean- 
tifnl tower. The story is that some fonner Jlajab of Jeypore had 
built it so high in order to see from the top of this tower a 
faronrite creature of his. The city ^possesses many very fine 
buildings and institutions. Ther^ are several nice private gardens, 
but I visited only two public ones — the first is called Hamnticds, (the 
rest-giving dwelling— comes from artxram and nitror, aram rest, and 
niteaa dwcih'ng, which is shortened into ram-nivas), which is much 
bigger and extensive than the Eden Garden at Calcutta, beautiful- 
ly laid out on the European or English plan. Hero I admired large * 
sized roses, luxuriant annuals, and most gay creepers. The garden 
is lighted with gas, beautiful seatsabout, and the walks tortuous and 
broad. There is williin the endosure of this garden an aviary 
where I admired nice birds with handsome plnraage. Bui the 
tigers and Hons are kept on one side of the city— big, powerful, 
and ferocions looking beasts— about ten in number. One of 
them was so wild and ferocious that he made from his cell two 
springs at me with ^pen jaws and outstretched claws; but the Iron 
bats did not allow him to do me any karm. The other garden call- 
ed iSHlAnncaV (conlfort-giving residence) is to the east end of the 
dty, do^vn a fiight of about 300 steps; it begins at the fetot of the 
gh&t and gradually ascends up to the hill, making a second and 
third terraced garden. This garden is a grove of several kinds of 
fmit-trees very lofty and shady, traversed by arquednets and springs, 
which all combined together, render the g>ot very cool and agree- 
able. The Ibijbareo of the Jcyporo Maharaja comprises one- 
fourth of the city itself, very extensive and several miles in circum- 
ference; within the Hajbaree there are several beautiful buildings, 
most magnificent fmit and flower gardens, largo tanks, spring, and 
fountains which all render the spot most delightful to tbo sight. 
The palace is Eoven.etaried, vejy Joftynnd nlensivi^ raci jtruy or 
compartment is called by its respective name, such as 
(house of glass) MuhUmaftal (heavenly apartment) *tc. From the 
7 th story one can view the whole city. But the palace uhicli 1 
like tlje most is that one of Anther, 8 miles out of the city, situated 
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on Iho top of a mouutaia, perliaps one thoilsatld and odj feet high 
from the level of the ground. In order to see this place I got an 
elephant sent by the order of the Maliaraja, which took me and 
the party to that place in about 2 hoars throngh the tortuous roads 
and witidings of the mountain. On our way to the palace we pass- 
ed through delightful and lofty mountains on hoth sides of the 
road, and beautiful valleys. \7e alighted from tbe elephant when 
we reached the front of the palace, and went on foot visiting the 
several apartments of the old residence of the Jeypore Maharaja. 
The Durbar Hall is a very spacions and strong building, support- 
ed by nice columns of Jeyporo marble aristically carved; the floor 
is also of marble, and tbe whole bnildingis niijely cemented. Leav- 
ing this we passed across to a long range of apartments, rooms^ 
and parloura very gorgeona indeed, the walls and floor of which are 
of mathle, all studded with glasses and crystals of different colours, 
and this long range of rooms goes by the name of Shuhmahal, 
In one of the courtyards in front of Shxskmahal there is a pret- 
ty small fruit garden, tbe trees of which were loaded with fruits. 
1 desired to pluck one fruit and eat for the sake of novelty, but 
was not allowed by the men, who told me that only the Maharaja 
eats the fruits of tlds place. However before leaving that delight- 
ful and lofty place we liad a nice picnic in .one of the rooms of 
ShUhnakal; and then left the place quite satisfled with all that we 
had seen: but this visit to tbe mountain palace cost me a good deal, 
03 I had to give rupees to several of those men who had accompan- 
ied us there. Here I may mention that in those parts of the coun- 
try Jeyporo and GwuUor good many camels are used for carrying 
loads and car£s instead of horses and bullooks, 

Jeypore is famous for enamelled works of great finish and beauty. 
I visited the Institute of enamelling works, and saw many han^ 
V, ere engaged in several sorts of works of this description : and there 
were some beautiful specimens of works executed by them. I was 
tempted to buy one or two small objects, but gave up the idea of 
doing so on account of the trouble of carrying them wth me from 
place to place. 

28. After the return from tins ksfc-mentioned place, Ileft Jeypore 
in the afternoon and came back to Agra and then to Allahabad where 
I took a monthly return ticket for Bombay and back. The train 
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readied the Jablmlporc I'lafton in the tarly momln" ; tliw place 
appeaail to me very pictiire^jiicftml nice ; I could sec from the sta- 
tion manybcaullftil Iiilhutid trwsalioal the iieigliboiirliood. Tlioro I 
had to change carriages and bring my luggage from the Ea«t Indian 
Hailway carriage to that of the Great Indian IVninsuIar lUiil'vay; 
but tbe carriage* of tbe 2nd class of tins Company arc verj* jniscr- 
iible, jicrbaps little bettor tluin Ibose of the Jlrd cla«s on the East 
Indian Ilailwiy. Even llio 2iid c1a«s carriages of tbe Ea«t Indian 
Baitway uro better tlian tlic 1 t cla«s carriages of the Great Indian 
Poninsnlar Bailnay; you are shot up in ihe“e Great Indian Penin- 
•■nlar Bniiway carriages for about two daj-s, full of sand and coal 
du't, without having the cbaticc of wa(»hing yonr face and bands. 
I think this stinginess on tbe part of the railway onthoritles of 
this Company towani* llidr 2nd cla^s pas“engers sbatdd be done 
away "ith, ns there arc very few «ho travel by tbe Ist class, lot 
generally re«pectablc people engage the 2nd clas* carriages. Then 
there i< another miisance, that %\heQ (hero are many 2nd class 
passengers no extra carriages are put oo, hut passengers ore all 
huddled up in one or two compartments, and packed like sardines 
^^ithont Iming space to stretch their legs. 

Now, when yon leave Jubbuljiyreand proct*ed foMtirds Bombay 
yon como across for miles and miles of arid land nhoro noUiing 
but wild plants grow. Tliis vast nnd oxtcnsii o tracts of country 
present a >ery de«blato aspect. People complain of famine and 
scarcity of food; I think if these tracts’ of land ^ere utilized 
nnd cultivated they would nfibrd food to millions. On these lines, 
however, there are some pretty stations adorned with shrubs and 
plants 5 among other flo'vcre and annuals 1 udmiretl very rancli 
tbe JOupharhta Sojeri, and Genutcumt, which thrive wonderfully 
towards that side, nnd are loaded with jilentiful and attractive 
flowers. From Igatpuri station to Kasara, a disbince of 10 miles, 
yon come acro«s many ghauts or mountain passes, winding* 
their tortuous way now up and then down. 1 counted about 13 
tunnels through which tlio train passed — you will he surprised to 
sec a train coming up a hill, while you are some hundreds of feet 
below it in a perpendicular line ; thou another going down a 
valley, while you are many feet above it. In short you have to 
cross this distance of ten miles ilirough sevem) zig-zng windings. 
From Kas-ara up to Bombay a distance of 75 miles the train 
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jin>5«04? lliroo"h many toiinon^ via<lucfc*, fiomc> eniootli anti lGvelIe<l> 
some liriJgfd over tlio rivcK anti nutrahes. 

Certainly to liavo clTcctiitl a pa«sago for llio iron Iioito tlirongh 
all tlicso rocl^s and rivers, lulls anil valleys must liavc taken long 
time, coat a great Rum of money, ajitl rctjavrctl very skilftil en- 
gineering. 

I TcacUetl Boniljay at about ono o’clock r. M., and tlio first tiling 
tlial I did, after iny arrival in llio place of my short sojonm, was 
to take n good Bliowcrlxith in onler to tefresU myself and remove 
from my person all tlio coal dnsis 1 Lad contracted in tlio way. 

The meaning of this word Bomhay some derive from the Por- 
tuguese M'ords Biionn buhia goodbarhoar. But tho natives of that 
place told mo that in tho nativo language Bambai means a fishing 
pond; and I helievo tliis to ho tho correct meaning, ns really it was 
a fishery seashore heforo the Europeans occnpieil and hoanlitiod 
it by dvfitrcnt hniivting*. To Bombay belongs a group of small 
Iriiinds, ciillod Snl«otto, Colaha, Chincln»oogly, jlnlahnr nnil Parcll 
Hill*. All theso jointly form tlio cojiilal of the ^\''e3t. Tlio 
entrunco to Bombay by land or by tho Q. I. P. Hallway U 
Bycitlla, where all the prioc1(>al Hotels are situated. Prom 
Byculla station to tho Fort, whero all tho principal Government 
buildings arc situated is a drive of Iialf an hour; at tho south- 
east of tho Fort 13 the lauding liarhour called Apollo Bunder. 

In Bombay I met with very kind and courteous friends who 
treated ino well, and especially one of them very kind and jovial ns 
ever, with tho greatest Siicrifico of his time and his own responsible 
work, volunteered to show wo tho several places of intercat of that 
great metropolis of IFcstcm India. 

Now tho Island of Bombay liaa eoveral q^u.arters, for insbinco tho 
Fort, Colaha, BycuUa, Girgaom, Ltaziigon, Upper and Lo\Yer 
Slaliiin, Malabar Hill and Bandora ; this last named island ia united 
to Bombay by a causeway j and I was told that nil these quar- 
ters form the Island of Bombaj'-, and have 700,000 inhabitants, 
5\nd thus Bombay is Iho most populous city ne^l to I/ondon in 
tho whole of tlio British domiuiow* whether in Ilurope or abroad. 
But from a later census of tho British Indian cities it appears that 
Calcutta beats out Bondiay in population, the following will show— 
Calcutta, 8?2,12y ; Bombay, Cit.lOj ; Madras.' 397,552 ; Luck- 
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:io\v, 281,770 ; Kpiiurc^, 175,188; Patnsi, 158,900 ; Delhi, 154, -117; 
Agra, 149,008 ; Allahabad, 1-43,693 ; Bangalore, 112,513 ; Umril- 
sur, 135,813 ; Cawn])orp, 122,770; Poona, 118,880 ; Ahinedabad} 
110,873; Sumt, 107,149; Bareilly, 102,982 ; Lahore, 98,924 ; 
and llangoon, 98,745. 

Bombay is a sister and rival city tp Calcutta ; of late there have 
hcen rai'sed in Bombay many Goremment bnildiiigs and imtitn- 
tions on a largo scale, as in Calcutta. Tbo Fort is the best place, 
for handsome and big buildings, shops and public momitnents; 
towards the west side of the Fort are all these grand monuments, 
and this spot is called the Fsplanade, and ahont that side they liaVo 
a sort of 7;ioW<in, perhaps ono tenth part of the Calcutta maidan. 
In tliat part of the Fort called Elphinsfone Square are all the Banks 
and greatest houses of bnsiness. Bombay seen from Jlalabar 
Hill is very clunrmiiig and plctnresqno. This place, m.,' 
Jlalabar Hill, i« a sort of promontory, and fliere all the Euro- 
pean and some of the native swells of Bombay reside, and there also 
U the ‘ Governor’s residence — not a palaco but a goodly house. 
Malabar Hill is to Bombay whal Chowringhee and Ballygnnge and 
Vark Street aie to Calcutta— lovely houses ith handsome gardens. 

In Bandora Island they bave a few summer houses. Tliis 
jiliico is very nice and piclnres«(«c, full of cocoannt and 
betelnut lofty and green tiees ; and so are Upper and Ijowcr 
Mahini. Those phtces reminded me of tbc Ishind of Ceylon, nice and 
green, where the rays of the sun seldom make their vray. Bom- 
has beautiful and open barbonrs, and the strand of Bombay 
where goods .ire sbip])ed and kept is like that of Calcutta } there 
are many godowns and store bouses, and a gn*at deal of business is 
carried ou there. A great many ships lie in the harbonr of Bom- 
b.ay. But I did not see there many bullock carts like ours in Cal- 
cutta. Bombay is traversed by the tramways through the main roads 
and thoroughfares, and it is seiy cheap to go by these tramway#- 
The native parts of the town aroalsovcry Iiandsonic ; there nr© fine 
roads and very many houses of five stories. People here, especl- 
af/y t/ie Pnrsee«, have a mncli more buit/ing and LuMucss-fite ap- 
poaranco th-an the Bengalees of CAiIcuita. TIio Parse© women, 
nicely dressed, are to bo seen every where, and they go walking 
about like the Christian l{wlie«, not only of the lower orders bat 
also of the upper clause*. In this respect tbo Parsecs are better 

i.' 
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cunlised than the Bengalceg. In BomLaj' there are no public 
ganlens sncli as Calcutta has Botanical and Zoological gardens, 
Timh Square, Beadou Square, Seven Tanks and Eden Gardens. 
There is in Bombay one called Victoria Garden, but tbat does not 
deseive to be called a garden of any note. Tlie fanciful leave 

plants called crotons kad almost disappeared from luy sight wlien 

I visited tbe beautiful gardens of Hitwlnstan, as the soil of Upper ^ 
Prorinces, Lucknoiv^ Delhi, Benares, Agra, Gwalior, Jcypore, &c., 
is very dry and nnsuited to the growth of crotons. But here 
in Bombay again they made llicir .appearance where they thrive 
well just as hero in Calcutta, whose citizens are mad after this 
Australian plants. Likewise althongh there are many cUurchesi 
especially Catholic, yet they are simple and small buildings ; but 
I was told that in Bombay Portuguese Catholics alone number 
110,000, besides those of other nations. But the C.atholio institu- 
tions there iu Bombay are giander, such as St. Xasier’s College 
which is an otuau\ont to Bombay, in a veiy conspicuous locality, 
from tho top of the tower of'wlnch 1 bad a very nice view of the 
•whole of Bombay j the Bycnlla M.ilo Orphanage is four Btoried, 
and is a very extensive buildiug ; again in B.mdora there are the 
native nwlo four-storied orphanage and a I.nge three-storied Con- 
vent of Ibo Daughters of the Cross ; besides many other houses 
kept by tho nuns for the education of the girls. 

2'J. Iw;rstold that thero are about 100 thnnsaud Pavsees in 
Bombay. They originally coroe from Persua after the defeat of the 
Persian army under Yezdorinl by CjUf.Omar, whu and his suc- 
cessors lilahmoud de Gi^noside and Shuli Abbas and others began 
to pcisocuto the Persians on acdonut of their religion. The result 
of wliich w.is that the great mass of inhubitants were converted to 
the religion of Islam, A very small number still clinging to the 
ancient religion fled into the wilderness of IGvorassan, or the island 
of Hormuz, Some of them at present inhabit Yezd and Kirman 
and are settled down on the ancient soil of their race. IVliile 
Olliers who preferred emlgmlion in older to avoid endless tribula- 
tions inllicled upon them by the conquering race emigrated towards 
the western coast of India, chiefly Bombay, Surat, Nuwsiiri, Ahino- 
dabad, and the vicinity thereof. Their geneml appearance L to 
certain degree i.repO'se«siiig, and nwny of tlieir women are strik- 
ingly beautiful. Taiace* are iccognized as one of the most res- ’ 
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pt'ctiMo an'l tliri^ln;; nip)' .■ppak Gnzpniti Ltngnagc in 

tlip aWfmpiitiyrir'l pfaciw. 'n«r{r onpin^l langunpw wore 
nntl P<!rif nncii'nt Ianpia«i“» of IVrtii, wJnch art* now ilcoi! jost ' 
«« I/ititi and 8an«krU arc now con^idi'n-J dnu! 
tJjcIr rf|{^'«oM< fjool'i nm mitten ia XenJ and JVIvi wlaich are 
in Gozerati. 

TIjpir n'H;;ioiu l»ooLi art* calloJ ^erui Arrfta ; the Sajircme Be- 
in;^, or the cri’ator of the uiilven^j i* calicxl Jlarmutd; anil the 
foniulor of their ancient rrligion Ztirthoit (J5«roa.efi.T), t^ho i* 
i!nj'j*o<cd to liax'o been the conlciniwrary of Jfosc?. 

The religious books of the Parsecs were about 21 in numbers, 
but now there nre only 3 existing. From tbe.ee books and other 
traditions and fncls n*o gatlicr that tlie ancient Pcrsbms and the 
forcGithers of the Hindoos were of tho same family or tribe, 
and lived in the same place, and the religion of both was the 
VciHo religion or something similar, namely l>olh these people 
Lad norshipi>cd tlio elements of natnro, especially the starry 
ilnnamcnt, the sun, (he fire and the water, under the names of 
Mithra, Vamna, Agni, Indra, Ac. It swms al.«o tliat in course 
of time there arose between them a *schbm in con&eqncQc« of 
certain social and political conilicLs : and then Uicy se|onitcd from 
each other. Zurtho«t tlicir reformer, thm'fore, rrpudialod idolatry, 
the >'orshlp of creatures, and deification of heroes, and adhered 
to the priniiliro Ibelief of mankind, namely the one only God. 
Ilenco tliere is great similarity between the Zoroastrim and 
Mosaic ns •^^ell os Christian religion. But unfortunately ho taught 
that the elements, especially tlio stars, son, moon and fire are 
the representatives of the jfower, goodness, anti glorj' of God ; 
and tiiercforc they are to be reveared. This reverence, (hen, to 
the above elements, terminated into a worship of the snu and 
fire by the followers of Zurthost. Kow, that it is so, the following 
facts will shew. 

There is in Bombay 0 Tower of Silence called JJolhma. 

This tower is situated far from the Iiabitation on a hill sur- 
rounded by trees. It is a bniial gronnd of the Parse<*s. It 
bas Avithin its enclosure a deep pit which Las communicatiou 
with the sea, on the top of this pit tliere are iron gratings, 
ujion which tho corpse of the dead are placed exposed to he 
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dried tip by the enn. Tlie %'nUHrcs devonr tbo flosb, and tbc bones 
fall beneatli the gfating'i into tUc pit ftoni wlionco they are waslicd 
aivny by tbe sea. Tlila is certainly a very nnbecoroing way of 
disposing off tUo reimioa of tho departtsl. The burning of tlio 
bodies as Hindoos adopt is not so bail, as it reduces tho body to 
aslics and prevents its rotting and infection. Tlio most natural 
inctbod bo%YeYeT of disposing the remains of the departed is tho • 
interment, because it returns to tho bosom of tho mother oartli, 
wlicnco it had been taken. Tins sliona tliat tho Parsecs bclievo 
the sun to be the divine being. TUoZoroastrian religion degenerated 
into the worship of the aun in Iho aatno vv.ay ns of other man- 
kind (except tho Jews) who all in tlio beginning} According to tho 
book of Wisdom referred in tbo first p.art of ibis book, believed tho 
fun to bo tho grandest clement among tho creation; they afterwards 
bold that luminary as tho subslanco of Deity himself. And hcncQ 
tho Farsces expose their dead to tbo eun. 

Now, tho gun is not visible at night, and often is overcast by tho 
cloud, and therefore the Parsecs in tbeir temples or places of 
worship called alaih’hairam keep wbat they call eternal firo ns a 
substitute for the sun, and this firo is fed with sandlcwood. For 
the same reason tho Parsecs aro enjoined to faco a lumiaoui 
objcct-Atho sun, tho moon, or tlio Bt.ars, and in tho absence of them 
the fire — daring tbeir prayers. Although Parsecs say that they 
do not worship fire, yet tho foregoing facts clearly show that they, 
hold fire to bo tho Divinity. And on tbat account they do not ' 
smoke, because they say that by smoking the firo is contaminated 
by tho human month. In this they cctfciinly err very griovonsly,' 
because they cook their food wjlli fire, by which act they unwill- 
iugly acknowledgo th.it fire was made for the human service, as,, 
the rest of the elements were made fortbemwho inhabit the earth — 
sun to give light, water to drink, air to breathe, earth to germin- 
ate, and so forth. In fact they rdl are destined for the benefit 
and uso of man ; hence they cannot be any divinity. But the 
Parsees will rejoin that their religious books Zend Avesta does 
not teach the worship of fire, but tho worship of One Almighty 
Creator of the universe ; wln^ tho elements especially the snn 
ate only the eymbol of tho glory of God. That is true, and so in 
the beginning the nations hdd the elements to be the only repre- 
sentatives of tho power, goodness, and glory of God, but afterwards 


iltoy Io«t giglil of (heir Sfa^er, anil Wgan fo worshijj tlie plomeiil# 
theinBclvcs as gods. Anel the rcrcriMicc paid bv tbe Parsces to 
t?H* sun and tho fire is yrip of tLe relics of the creafure-» (irsJiip. 

Tbo Pai>oe=! do not oat any tiling cookc-d liy a pers<m of another 
ndigiyn ; thoy .aUo to I»oef, port, espocfaJIr to lam. 3Iar- 

rlago can only l>o contracted with por^ns of tlioir omi ,ca®le and 
* crew'll. Polygamy is forbiddoii, except when the Tkdfe in nine 
years time does not bring forth a ebtld, then she mar be dirorcetl 
and another one Tnarricil. Foruicaiion and adulten* aro punished 
with death; hut they do not licHcre in selfca«tigations, fasting 
and celibacy. Although the Parsecs have not altogther escaped 
contamination, and have adopted many superstitious ceremomes 
and notions of llie Uindoos, yet they have always recoiled from the 
deciding iixirship of They believe in tlio existence of 

Angels and their delegated power to assi«t and benefit man. 
The » hole morality of the Parsees is comprised in three trords — 
pare thoughts, pure words, and pure deeds. 

SO. 2fow let me rcsaino the subject of the importance of the 
capital of the WesL A few years ago the Bombites were l>oasting 
tliat Bomiiay being situated lu a more central point of India, and 
being more thriving town in business and commercial enterprise, 
especially in the cotton market and share*, ought to be the capital 
"of the British Indian Eiupiro rather tiwn Calenita. Jnst at that 
• _time came the crash of the cotton shares (in uhich the Bombay 
"’Jadie* luid invented all tlicir jewels) by peace being declared 
between tbe Southern and Xorthem States of America, which 
lowered again the price of cotton trade, and thus Bombay was 
bankrupt; and gave op its boasting of being the richest city of 
^n'dia. Tlien again the ronto of fonvaiding European goods to 
India through Knriachee, and biking goods of Bengj Presidency 
to Europe through the Kurrachee line of Railway has told much 
on the commerce of Bombay, and G. I. P. Railway, as for the 
European vessels to land goods at Karracheo port is nearer than 
tliat of Bombay ; and it takes shorter time to bring goods from 
Kurrachee through Punjab to the Korth-TTest Provinces and 
Calcutta tl»an through the long and circuitous route of the G. 1. 

P- Railway. They say that after 20 or 30 years hence Kurrachee 
will become as good and thriving conimerdul Port as Bombay and 
C.dcutt.a are, if not the only cluif port of IndLi. 
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31 . I loft Bombay by tlio evening mail train, mncii i)lcase(l m Illi 
all Uiat I bad soon there ; but there wa^ one I'l.ico more to bo 
seen on inv vav to Calcutta, anti of wliicii 1 liatl licanl luucb, 
namely, Ilararccbagh, uliicb is about 281 iiiilos to tlic north-nc'l 
of Calcutta in the Chofa Xngpore ilWrict. Acenniiugly I broke 
my journey at MiiJda[inr, and thence I caiiio by the bnnicli rail- 
way to GirlJi, where I engaged a carriage dak dra"n by 10 coolies, 
pis of sv Uom drag the carmgc, and four froiii beliiml |»n»b it forward . 
Tliese coolies arc changed at 8 elation*, and the cost of this is Tls. 
2.^, wblcli is yald to tUc Caboo at Giritli, besides some l’<jUi*Ii!sh to 
the coolies on the way, viz., one juco to each couUo at every stage- 
Tlwy generally reach Ilatarwhagh {a di'<tance of 75 miles) in 2 1 
hours. ^Vhen you have left Giridi, for miles and miles you coino 
across a range of high InlU or mountain* on «U sides, and vs ild 
jungles, tho scenery of which is very j'lcasing indeesl. Troin Giri- 
di tho traveller comes to the Barrackur river, which is not bridged 
and is crassetl w-ith difliculty, and is 8 miles to tho nortii*w'C't of 
Giridi } and proceeding onward you come to Doomri d.ik bnnagiow 
20 miles to the west of B-arrackur river ; then to B.igod)iar l-t 
miles, thence to Hazareobaugh 33 miles. TIjc coolies of this pbico 
pn«h the earrmgo very w-ell, as well indeed as if it was draun by 
borses, and very often they shont loud in onler tooxcUo themselves. 
And nbont a mile before tliey reach a vilbage rvhere they aro to be' 
chaiigeil and replaced by other coolies, one oMlicni begins to cry 
Giirrte did hat, tlien another one repeats the same Gitrree did haif, 
then all of them join in a cboras and sboiii louder and louder in an 
ascending tone thus hid Juii, did fiat, did fiat. Tliis shouting, if I 
were .allowed to say, would .awake es'en a dead mncli more tho 
coolies who are to take their turn. After thi« sboutmg. {he 
coolies come out from difierenl directions, and when the carTfage 
OTrives at the changing pl.'icc Iheyaro there. I left Giridi at G A. ir. 
and reached B.igodliar dilk bungalow at half past 9 p. if., whero I 
had dinner (curry and rice and fowl cutlets very nicely made) for 
which 1 had to pay 2 Tls. At .about ten o'clock at night I left the 
bungalow and immediatley fdl fast asleep, and was, as it were, 
‘wrapt up to the third heaven” in sweet dreams, when all of a 
sudden 1 was startled by a great shouting and noise of the coolies ; 
and on my making enquiry as to its cause they told me that 
“ another carriage had just passed us on its way to Giridi, and 
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nftfr n few minutos tLo coolie? of that carriage began to make a 
great noise, so wo sent three of our men to enquire what Avas tho 
matter witli them. Our men were told that a big tiger had made 
an attack on one of their men ; that the tiger had missed his prey» 
ns the man had just moved off from his place, and that the shock of 
the tiger sent tho man under the carriage and ho thus escaped, bnt 
that ho was ver/ much Imrt; the tiger jumped over tho ditch on 
tho other side of tho road ; the great shouting of tho men frightened 
tho beast nho fled away.’* In fact they brought tho man who was 
attacked by the tiger to my carriage and placing him on the roof 
of the carriage, brought him to his yillago which is called Gh ’ 
laivja, sis miles from BagodharJ in tho direction of Hazareeba< 
Tbo man was trembling tbrough the shock lio had received ; a 
when he lia<l been safely placed to his seat my coolies proceede 
and at 10 o’clock A. m. reached Hazareebagh. 

Hazareebagh is not situated on a lull, but stands on table lani 
2,000 feet above the lord of iho sea. The station is a pleasant lookii 
one, in spite of the barrea country which surrounds it. The scenei 
is consequently fur inferior to that of Tirhoot and Cbnmparon wii 
their groves, gardens, and lolly trees. But tlica JSazarccb.'igh heir 
much more eloTOtod has tho advantago of a comparatively cool an 
pleasant climate. The station, though small, is very clean nn 
healthy. Tliero is a largo Catholic chnrch — too largo at preseni 
for the military authorities have diminished the congregation h 
mthdrawing tho troops under an unfounded apprehension of th 
station’s uiihealthiness. Hazareebagh ivas originally destined for; 
military station and a sanitarium, so that ihcro nro barracks an< 
bungalows of tho uniform British cantonment pattern. Of Hazaree- 
bagh as a cantonment, therefore, I might say that if you have seer 
one British cantonment in India you have seen all ; for the 
likeness between them is perfectly monotonous. Though the 
arrangements of the buildings may be very comfortable from tie 
English point of view, there cerfainly is nothing of art or variety 
about them in my humble opinion. 

Tho Loretto Nuns have lately built a fine upper-storied houscj 
which is the best building in the place ; and Lave many pupils 
from several parts of India. There is also a Noritiate of tho 
Jesuit Mission of "Western Bengal ondcr the direction of l^r. Do 
Vos, the lato Vicar of tho Church of Iho Sacred Heart at Calcntta. 
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32. One of my last «>»» W '^'^7 Calcutta, was 

to A??ciisole, uhcro I lialtetl for ft tlay ; and tljo little I smv of Uio 
station apiM:.\rcd to me \ei: 5 ’ gratifying. Tlie station seems to ho 
\ery hcaltliy : it is, ttiey say, aVont 600 feet higlier than Uic level 
of the sea ; hero aro some good houses, the scenery of the station 
is also agreeable. There is a nice little Eoinan Catholic Church, 
.anti alongside a Protestant one, perhaps a little bigger than the . 
former. To the west of tho Catholic Church the Lorelto Nuns 
havabnlltajin 5 .^t-rQnnicil.hiOtise where they have opened .a board- 
ing and day school. Tho bniidmg is neatly finished. Tlie Catholics 
of Assensole have to thank Fr. Jacques for the erection of their 
liandsome chapel, wliich is very commodious and handsomely fur- 
nished with good pictures, mahogany pulpit which fomwvly be- 
longed to the Moorgheehatta Cathedral at Calcutto, and other 
objects. Here also tho Jesuit Fathers of Calcutta h.av 0 opened a 
house for the Jesuit scholars lo go through their courses of philo- 
sophy and theology before ordination. The professor of these 
studies is the Her. Fr. Hulthaop, S. J. — This large scholasticate'e 
building U nearly finished. 

83, I left, As«en8ole at nine at night and the mail train reached 
Ho\vrah at six in the morning, uher© I halted and passed the day 
with a friend of mine. Howrah is the terminus of the East Indian 
IhiUway. Here is the Carriage Manufacturing Department. Tho 
premises occupy an extensive frontage and include accommodation 
for tho passenger, iraific, and for the landing and discharging of 
goods and stores. Here and at Sulleah are tho Docks and Shipbuild- 
ing Eatnblishmcnts. Some of the Docks will accommodate vessels 
of the largest dimensions. There are many good barracks bnilt 
to the north of tho maidan of Howrah for the accommodation of 
. the Railway employes, besides tliero are many other good houses 
belonging to the private residents of that place. Tliere is a fine 
large Catholic Church built by Paolo do GraJoli an Italian Capn- 
chin Frier, ial832. After tlioMoorgheebattaCathedralm Calcutta 
tliis one is the largest Gatlioli* Ghawh. about tUs. pluco. It has one, 
very haudsome painting of the Immacolato Conception of thoBlessed 
Virgin. It has a tower with ft clock. It stands just on tho river- 
side and is called “The Church of J^ostra Signora dtl hm 
viaggio" or, Tho Church of Oat Lady of Happy Voyage. Its present 
vicar tho Rev. Medijeott, Ph. D. keeps it nud its adjoining 


house in good order, who has nUo a vcij' nice collection of good 
hooks. 

There are besides two other Churches, one hclonging to (ho 
Church' of England, and another to the Baptist community. 
Howr.di being too near to GUentIa it has not got any schools of 
note. 

Above Howrah is the village of Goosery, where are extensive 
Cotton Mills, liich have been worked for some years with great 
success. The village to the sonth of Howrah called Seebporo 
abounds with several soris of extensive Ufills and c7a(e Factories ; 
and in the village to the north of Howrah called Sulkca are the 
Salt Godowns j in Sulfcea are also three or fonr Hocks nhere the 
large sized ships and steamers are repaired and fitted up. 

34. On the south-west side of Hoivrah are the Botanical Gardens. 
From the Hooghly Bridge to these Ganlcns is a diskince of about 
8 J- miles. The extent of the Ganien is 272 acres, and it Im a river 
frontage of mcictl^'a mile. The Garden lias, by tlie Jihemlity of 
Government, been recently supplied wUb excellent driving roada, 

80 that the whole of tlie grounds may now bo gone over without 
leaving one’s carriage. I was assured Ilut the average montldy ex- 
penses for keeping this Garden cost Government upwards of 
10,000 Rs. There are huge Banj'an and Peepnl trees, long avenno 
of Palmyras and R:fttan palms ; lofty Asoge, ilahogan}’, Teak-wood, 
and Debdar trees j most beautiful Australian Aurekerjas, Pines, 
Cypress, Evergreen, and other country and exotic trees and plant*, 
as well as handsome, tortuous, and winding caimb of water, which 
altogether present a most magnificent, pictutw-quo, and romanb'e 
scenery, I dare say not equalled by niiy other g.arden in the world. 
There are most handsome and lovely flower garden*, beds ofannuals, 
and creepers. Tlie orchid bouses are well stocked with sororal kinds 
of orchids which during the hot season especially present a gorgeou* 
display of bloom. Perhaps nowhere else one c.an aeo such a great 
A’arietics of the most liandsome Ferns of different sliape, foliage, and 
color, esijccially Uiosc brought from Sikkim are tlie mo“t delightful 
acd shony. the afchk! hoate « it /tne netr caa*emttarj’ *00 

feet long. Tlie Gardens ohonud with plants of Jnten st ioo numer- 
ous to mention here. Go and sec. Amongst the benefits con- 
ferred on India by these gardens are tlie introduction of the Tea 


iiitlnstry into Assam, anJ accHmaliratioii jn BrHMi SlkUm of tlip 
Qiiliiino yielding Cliindinnas. 

'Dio Ganloits arc oiton pratiiiloii^Jy evrry 4!ay from snnri«p to 
snnsft. Tlio aMtliorUio^ Ri\t frw of c!iaT)»c yoHHR grofis of trees 
anil slmili? fur J]«mtlfylnp any (mUi'c iti«lHiitron. 

At t!ie north of the Ganlens \va<tl\e Rv^lioy's CoUej'p, Wautifnlly 
fiUii!ile<l,sitrrounihvl hy ^'rt'cn lawns ami fbtely tree*, which lias 
Icon now jiwrcln«oJ hy tho Goxemnionl ami convcrttnl into a 
Tn'inin" Kn;^ncorIn;j College. 

Haring onjoyctl a little nst nn<l the sight of the Hobnical Gar- 
Jens, 1 left Honruh ami pn>ciT*liil towanis the city of palaces. 



FOURTH PART. 


iSroTKS. 

On Calcutta and its Suburbs. 

1. Calcutta is ,«itnat^ about 100 niiles from tbe sea on the left 
bank of tbe river Iloogblj — Between Howrab and Calcutta is the 
famous iron Pontoon Bridge, tailed “Hooglilj- Bridge.” ' The rndth 
of tbo Hoogbly river between tbe bank of tbe rivef Howrab side and 
tbe Armenian gbat on tbe opposite side is about OOO yards. There- 
fore the length of tbo bridge is COO yards, and the'widtb of tbe road- 
way 48 feet, with footsteps of 7 feet eacb in width on both sides 
Tlicre are 14 pairs, or 28 iron water-tigbt pontoons, of ICO feet 
long by 10 feet, placed cross way from soofb to north upon which 
lUe bridge ttan.d« the depth of tho pontoons 'Tories from 8 feet 

to 11 feel. These pontoons are moored both up and down stream 

by chain cables — tbe columns or the ivalls of. the bridge are the 
strong iron girders, the height of which from the surface of the 
pontoons to the roof of the bridge is of 24 feet ; the platform of 
the bridge is of timber. Between the pontoons there are several 
passages for the boats of any size ; tbe central part of the bridge 
is opened twice a'week to allow tbe big ships or steamers to pass 
to and fro the several Docks. 

The bridge was completed and opened for traffic in October 
1874. It cost IS lakhs of Us. IMien it was completed the news 
spread far and wide that “ Gunga iniie hepti pm^pitl Jaw« hai,' 
and many natives from several places came to see it, and were 
astonished to see sneh an iron building Boating upon the chest of 
the mother Gunga. "When yon are on tbo bridge you can well 
survey the sight of the river which is thronged with hundreds of 
European Large sized ships and steamers, whoso lofty ma'ls 
indicate that Calcutta is a great port and emporinni of commerce ; 
tbo nnmorons floating country crafts of all kinds too convince the 
new arrival that C.ilentta most indeed be a very busy mart. And 
when yon have cro«sed this Hooghly Bridge and landed on the 
Strand of Calcntta, yon are on the very on«et struck by the 
imposing and grand bnildings, the hlint and its several additional 


lioiisps, Port Coinmi«sioncrs spcidons Isarraclcs, some lunilsomo 
batliing gbat’s bulliling'i, huge g0(lo%rn4, Ac., which arc to he seen 
all along the hank of the river, beginning from the north wliero 
the Mint is, ami ending on the south where the Eden Gardens 
begins. And if- you add to tlio nhoro tho Port Commissioners’ 
corrugated iron-roofed shades on tho Jetties and immonso quantities 
of goods carried to and fro tho Strand, you will ho convinced that 
jou are in a place where really ferxet opu$ in a grand scale. 

Tho several Factories, however. Railway Godowns, and the 
Docks on the Howrah side, and the Port Commissioners’ Store 
bouses and shades on tho side of Calcutta render tho hanks of tho 
iiooghly river very unsightly and encumbered. So that there is no 
good and open promenade on tho river side hero as they have at 
Uiandemagore or Scramporo. For a good M*alk, therefore, to^^«lrds 
tbe rneryoumu,tgo above the Edon Garden to the south of 
Dalcutta. 


2. Ili« length of Colcultn along tUo tank of the river from 
anlporo Dndgo on tho north to Kidderporo Bridge on tho south is 
nhont ii imles vitli an avetago width of a mile and half from east ' 
to west, that is from the river hank to the Oircnlar Head which 
lorras tho eastern honiidaty. Beyond which to tho cast and sontb- 
e^t arc tho snhurhs of iVarMifaayaA, SmtdA, Entalti,, BMumane 
ohoieanijyore, AUpore, and Kidderpore. Tho area of Calcutta is 
about 7 squato miles. Tho length of roads in tho town is about 
liU miles. 


_ Since about 15 years tho roads of Calcutta have been much 
improved by footpaths on both sides where fonnerly used to be 
^en stinking ditches as the outlets or passages for rain water, i:c 
Now they are shut np by the underground pukka seweran-e and' 
drainage work. In the main broad roads are the brick ^ched 
sewerage works, and in tlie lanes the earthen pipes which are con 
uectod with the main pukka drains. On one side of the road there 
gas pipes which illunilue the city at night ; and on the other ^ 
are pipes of unfiltered M.iter for. watering the streets, bat in 
middle of the road there are pipes for drinking or filtered water 
3. The filtered water is brought from Fulta about 2 mU ’ 
Barmckpore. ' " 


Tlie water is brought this nwy. An iron pumping en ' 
crane draus the water from the river, which is 
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fix K-ltluj" f-Tnkf of lirick-ttork raclj jW ftt*i lijr S^'O ImimJ, 7 fwt 
iloep at tij)j)i?rnnd 1> fti-t a» lowiTfiid ; llicii tlio «nft'r i« niaJe to 
into lower ri;fh{ fiiftT taiik-j «»fh 200 foot hy 100 f«t 
hnml and from 5 fwt 7 inches to fi fwt I inch deep, and tlie*e 
tanks lia>e on top layer< of fine am! coarse sands, etipporietl on 
n IknI of-pohbliH Ik-Iow. Tiic water after l>ein" thii< filten-d ia 
recelMtl into a covervil wet), nnd from thence bj" me.ia« of large 
main pijK? i« cxinrejiHt to Totlah reserroir north of Caicnfta wliich 
is 12 J mUe^ from Tulta, and from this latter place bronglit in 
the same ^vay to ‘WeiUngton fsjnaro reservoir. TIio \\'e!Iiiieton_ 
f?<]Dare contoins 5} acres of ground of whietj the rc-enoir corers 
2J. From here the water is distribated in Town br means of 
stand-pipes or Hydrants for conieiiience of jj^opJe; I nastoIJ 
thaf tlie Water Work* eo-t over -10 lakhs of nijwe^. 

TJiere is jit«t now Tramway tunning Ihrwngh two of it? gnnt 
(liorouiigfart'S, — one from the S<*aldaJi ILiilway station to fJie 
iJetcalfeV llnlJ river side ; and Iho otlierfnoj) Co'si/»ctre Bridge to 
I.all Bazar. Tlio princijw! binding places ofCalcottofromtherner 
side arc I’rincep*? Ghat, U.iboo Glwt, CLmd Pal Ghat, .\n«eniaii 
GhnL Thu cliicf ganlon* in and oat ufCalcnttuarc the Tank Sgiuro 
Uanlen, Wellcsli'y S<jmre Garden, the Eden Ganiunv Beadon 
Sipiaro Garden, the Zoological Gardens, ihc Boianieal Garden*, 
and the Seven Tanks Ganlens. 

•1. The conventional divi«ion« of the city are two — yorl?iern and 
Southent — Bow Bar^ar Street, contiimed in a line from the Circular 
Bond to tlio river, forming the boundarr. The Korthem portion, 
witli the exception of Uio btoinw-* |»orljou to the nortb-weslof 
Dalhousiu Square, i« almost extensively occupied by bathes. The 
streets, like those of most oriental towns, are narrow, and in some 
parts, the booses are lofty. A large |>ortion of tlie northern area 
is occopied by bustees or native villages, covered with mad or 
straw huts, placed on the bare damp ground, crammed togi-tlier 
without \entilation or drainage, often gronpi-d round a t.mk orjKiiiJ 
which receive all the filth, ami is at the same time n«ed for irash- 
iiig if not for cooking purposes. Hie hou«es of the better cla«ses .nre 
brick-built, from two to three storied high, and flat roofed- There 
are a few really fine mansions belon^ug to wealthy native gentK*- 
men. For instance in Cliitpon? lload to the ej«t of the road there 
i* a grand palace belonging to Sham Churn JluUick, and alongriJe 
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to tlie wost of tliQ road a really gorgeoiis large palace just com- 
pleted lieloHging to A^UootosU Mullick. And not fur from thia lu 
a hiie called I’atliareagliatta Strectnlarge building nliich iipiier- 

taina to Maharaja Jottendro nnd liis brother Surrendru Mohan 
Tagore, nnd just opposite to this on the other side of tho lano a 
larger and more showy building the property of some other wealthy 
ll.ihoo. Another beautiful large btiilding belonging to D>Ynrkanuth 
Tagoro is situated jii a lane uhich bears the name of this Baboo. 
But the grandest p.daco is in Muktaram Baboo Street belougmg 
to Ilajendco Nath Mullick. Tliis palace luis the finest inarblo Hall 
in Calcutta, to ^nIiicIi is attached a Iiandsomo garden and niena- 
gerio. Baboo Ibituapersad Roy possesses a grand large house in 
Amherst Street. Ivalec Kislian Tagore also has a grand house in 
Ibittan Sirkar Garden Street. Baboo Heera Lall Seal has his 
two houses iu ColootoU Street, not far from tho Medical Collego 
Hospltil, but they have not tho appearance of palace.s, though 
they' oro big commodious dwelling houses. Not far from Ileeni 
Lull Seal’s houso there is a nice big hou«e belonging to Baboo 
Ke«bub Chunder Sen called, if I do not make mistake ‘'Tho Fairy 
Hall.” 

I mnst remark hero that the nbovementioned grand huildings 
of tho native gentlemen ate located hero and there mostly in the 
Lanes, heaco sdsitors dont know much of them. The native 
Huarlers therefore of Calcutta n ill not come, up to the native 
quarters of Bombay, which liave many showy nnd lofty buildings, 
nico broad roads, and clean lanes. But it must bo obser^’ed that 
Calcutta buildings are ntassue and substanUal, while iu Bombay 
they are lofty but flimsy, 

5. The principal streets and squares in the Northern PIvisions 
(running north and south) are tlio Strand Hoad, ChUpore Hoad, 
College Street, with its fine square and bank, round which are 
grouped the principal Edncational Institutions of the City. 
Among tliese can be meutioued the bcantiful building of the C.sl- 
entta University whicir was boilt in 1873 at a cost of upwards of 
Ns. 4,20,000. CormcaCis Street, afso with a fine square .amf tank, 
one side of wbicb is ocenpied by the Genend Assembly’s Insti- 
tutions ; and Awi/iwat Street, tlio seat of the Church Missionary 
Institution ; and Alms IIou«e; A,c. Rnnniiig east and west arc 
Bailalhanah, Cb/oo«o/«/(, with its new westerly contuia.itlon called 
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Canning Street. Tliese last two streets arc dnring tlic iLaj almost 
impassible on account of the HaeTcney carriages, Palkeo bearers, 
bullock carts and other private conveyances ; Zfar^iooa Baiar a 
fine, though narrow street, continued to tho cast towards the Gas 
Works, and extended to the river under the name of Cotton Street) 
tho ubodo of Native incrcliants from Western India j Beadon 
Street, a new street recently constructed, leading from Ivimtollah 
Street to tho Circular Hoad, with a fine stjoare about its centre? 
and Gre^ Street, only about two years ago completed, a continua- 
tion of Sobha i?acar Street — one of the oldest streets in Calcntta — 
extending to Circular Boad. 

6. The Principal Boianrs In the Northern Division are tho IJaJa 
Bazar, the Old and Kew China Bazar, and the Barra Bazar. In 
the two. former liqnors, oilman's stores, furniture, clothing, and an 
immense varie^ of other goods may be obtained at moderate prices, 
provided tho purchaser has all hU wits about him, and remombew 
that there ‘is abvays wLit is called an “ asking price,” whicli is 
generally from two to ten times above its real price. In the Purm 
Bazar bo found, piece goods, Cashmere slmwls, Jewellery, pre- 
cious. stones, and h.l^d^varo of every description. The visitor 
will Tiardly know whether to wonder most at the large stocks of 
goods Avhich he may inspect, or at tho wonderful dens in which 
they are stowed away. 

The business papt of the city, that is to say, the European por- 
tion of it, is mainly centred in Duthonsie S'ptare, and the streets 
which branch from it and snrronnd it. Speaking generally, tho 
north-west portion is chiefly occupied by the merchants, and the 
6oath-cast by tradesmen. Die principal shops — and tliero nro 
some very fine ones — arc to be found in tlio Square, in Old Court 
House Street and in Government Phico. 

7. The Southern I)ieuio>t begins from Bcnc Bazar Street which 
begins from tlie Bomli-d Waro-Lonso on the vest and ends into the 
Circular Road on the cast. In tliis street are situated the Writers 
Boildiug, Tank Square, ScotcliLirk, Police Court, most of tJio 
grog-shops — lots of mbinct makeia’ shops — St. Xaiier's Catlioiic 
Chapel, SU Jaseph’a Boardiug and. Day School — Gavemment Scliool 
of Art, tho Tramway terminus, ic. Between Bow Ikizarand Dlmr- 
rumtollah — boundeil on tho west hy Bentinck Sfn*r*, is a district 
inhabited chiefly by tho poor Boat Indlaas, I’urtugucw*, and Kiiro- 
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Vcntriloqni''tn, Klcctrical ExtraoriHnarj way of walkin" 

on the* tjglit rope r>0 to 100 fool Iiigli, Ac. 

0. To tlio ive«l of Ocicriony Monntnent nlong*uIc the Ifaiilan 
facing tlie ri\(>p on tlio and Tort William to the goiUli, and 
(Ik* JS'cw Jligli Court and tlinTown Ifall (o (lie north, tlie Eden 
Ganlcn. Hero is (he Hand Stand, wlicro tlio Town Hand of the 
, J'nropoan negmienl stationwl. In the Fort ili«conrsos sweet mnaJe 
every evening. A hrgofpaco is laid oat and larfed a proinc- 
nnde. Of Into years the gardens liave U'cn greatly enlarged, and 
laid otit witlj winding {mths and artificial canals bridged over 
hero and there, and jolly boats provided for visitors to indolge in 
cruising, interspersed with a profusion of bcantifo! flowering trees, 
annnaU and shrubs — n pleasant place for a morning or crening 
etroll cannot bo found. In the gardens is a fino Dtirmeso model 
pagoda' removed from Promo after the last war in 1654, and re- 
erected hero in 1850. 

Abont this garden, as well as tiio Jdnidan and Slrand Hoad and 
to the soutli of the EJea Garden arv the places to see and to bo 
seen, becaaso all the grand folks of Calcutta of an evening go on 
foot,' or riding, or in beautiful barouches, broughams, pbatons, 
buggies, Ac., dninn by beautiful horses. 

10. By tljo byo there aro three principal places of amusomonis 
in tliis city of palaces, to wit, Iho Tlieatro ftoyal in Chonringhee 
Hoad ; the Corintfiiin Theatre in Dburrumtolloh Street, and the 
Italian Opera House in Lindsay Street. 

11. Towards the south-west of the hlaidan is the famous Fort 
Willuim with its tall four-storied barracks, and an arsenal inside, 
which is situated iu a veiy stcatagetica] point cither to defend the 
city from foreign aggression, or to qncU the insurrection of the 
citizens. 

12. Parallel with Chowringhce Hoad runs TTe/Us^^y Sirerf, 
Mhich is continued m almost a straight line, a fine broad street, 
the north side of which is occupied by the Ji/adrassa and its hank 
and garden ; and ft'tlhnffton .SjpM« w hich contains the Great ' 
Reservoir and the Pumping station of the New Water IVorks, and 
it reaches tho Circular Road at the extreme nortli of the town. 

To tlie east of Wellesley Street, and bounded on the north by 
Dhurrnmtoll.vh, on flio south by CoIlingB, and on tho east by tho 
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Clrpulfir Hoad, is tho district called TaltoUahf cliiofiy occnpieil by 
Mahonimodan klialasics and lascars. 

13. Again cast\rard to IVelleslej- Street and p.'irallel thereto is 
the famous broad ChxufarJioml flanked by avenues of trees from end 
to end. Towards the eastern border of this road are the Cbristi.nn 
and Maiiomedan Cemeteries, the former being tastefully laid out. 
The Circular Road is divided into upper and lower parts, on tbo. 
latter part there are soma fine residences, Protestant St. James’ 
Church, Haplist Mission Printing House, European Asylum, 
Calcutta Boys* and Girls’ School, &c.' . 

14. Pari: Street, which begins from the Chowringhee Road on 
the west and ends to the Circular Road on the cast .and the districts 
to the sonlU of it, arc almost entirely inhabited by Europeans, and 
contain some of tho best residences in the city, 

15. PhurrumtoUah Sirert-is also one of the best and cleane«t 
roads of Calcutta, on both sides of which arc fine bouses. In this 
'street are tho Union Chapel, the American Mission ‘Home, 
tho small old and new large Methodist Churches, the Corinthian 
Theatre, the Church of tho Sacred Heart of Jesus, and the 
only good looking Masjid. There are hero all ,the largest 
livery stables of Calcutta. About the centre is Wellington 
Square with a ilfaidan (under which is the reservoir of water works 
which supplies the whole town with water), on whieh troops of 
little children frolic and gambol of an evening. In Dbnrmmtollah 
are several shops and bazars. Here are alsd Engineers, Under- 
takers, Chemists, Doctors, Midwifes, Photographers, Professors 
of Music, Horse Doctors, Auctioneers, Jewellers, Book-sellers, 
Publicans, Barbarians, Scythians, Bond and Free. 

16. To the sonth of the Musjid is Chowringhee, and to the north 
is Scntlnck Street or Cotfilffllah (tho quarters of the butchers). 
This street runs np to Lall Bazar where is the Police Court, (though 
the ro-ad continues on up to Bag Bazar Bridge to tho end of the 
city on the north side). Beotiuefc Street is occupied almost en- 
tirely hy the Chinese Shoemakers. • They say “ there is nothing 
like leather.” — All about here are boot and shoes shops with the 
proprietors’ signboards bearing tho following langhter prorokin" 
iwmes “ Tomkins,” “Askbins,” “Chooson “Shouyrpaw,” “Kee- 
chong,” “ Clionk-kee,” “Keetbar-follab,” “ Johnnv,” Ac. I should 
not forget to mention here the famous Chinese Painter Konfrwein 
who lives bore in No. 14. 
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By ilie Jjyo those Chinese »hops nre great boon to the inhabi- 
tants, becanao here yon can obtain for half tha price os good shoos 
and lioots ns in European shops for doable Uiat atnonnt. Likewise 
Radlia Bazar, China Bazar, C^nndney Chonk and the Barra Baza*" 
are great blessings to people of modemlo means wherein yon can 
obtain European clothes and other articles for nearly half the price 
than you will pay in the Enropcan shops for the same sorts of things. 

Qontlnncd on from Dhwmintolali and from the ilusjid to the west 
is the Esplanade Rote, whero .are to be seen fine bouses.' In this 
Bow is llessis. hloorc and Oo.*s Silk and Drapery Shop called 
Relates Bungalote. It has a fine clock and clock-tower with the 
iiguro of n roaring lion on top. Hard by is Jeweller Jlatbewson’s 
threo-storied building with the figure of a “Iligbland Laddie’ 
at the high end. 

17. At the end of tha Esplanade to the other side of the road i» 
the Goreminent Hon«e, from where to the north side called Old 
Court Street are beautiful and grand European shops and build- 
ings, amongst which can bo meotioned the most beauh'ful and 
gay tbree-storicd new Telegraph Office on the one side, and the 
gorgeous three-storied Cctrcncy Office on the other. Hero is Are 
“ Great £.a3tcm Hotel, ” a fancy Bazar, hotel, restaurant, and 
shop, nil combined. This is without doubt the be^t institution 
of its kind in nil Indb. Indeed 1 know not if there is a better 
hotel any xehsre ehe.' Here are fine iete-a-iete tables, on vrhicb a 
eapital tiffin could be «Hscns«ed for tbo modest sum of one rupee. 
Here is n splendid billianl saloon, and here too aro rooms, Iho 
very embodiment of all comfort. Here aro sold all sorts of 
miseeUaneons good«, Enropcan, Asnitic, and Chinese. 

1 8. The most huge, costly, con«picaous, and showj' public build- 
ings are the 2few High Court, the New SnwIJ C.in5o Court, tho 
Loudon’s Building, the Currency Office, the New Post Office, tlio 
Telegraph Office, the New Imperial Sloseum, the D.alhon«ic Insti- 
tute, Slnyo and Cam)il>ell Hospitals, the Municipal Now Market. 

All tbc-o largo and linndsoine building* Iuto been rai«cd aritliin 
flicse last fiflcen ye^rs. Of tbe did pnblie bmblinga are the 

Medic.al College Ilospitil, the Mint, the Writers’ Buildings, the 
Torni Hall, Ibe Metcalfe Hal), the Castom Honsc. And others 
are in course of constrccUon in a large scale, cspociaUy in the spot 
where arus the so called Black lltde. 
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These buildings are* situated in different points of the cjfy. 
Some of these deservo special mention. The new High Court 
is built in gothic style \Tilh its rows of pillarsj each surmounted by 
elaborately designed iron work, at one© attracts tho notice of the 
passers by. The parapet of the torraco is oraainentcd and studded 
with turrets, also of gothic design, while above all stands a tower 
itself like a miniature castle. Tho tower is something like 135 
feet from the ground. The coort rooms oro decorated with life- 
size oil paintings of the Governors General and Judges of India 
with busts of other celebrities. It was completed in 1872 at a 
cost of upwards of 18 lakhs and 20,000 Hs. 

The lyriters’ Buildings which ate standing on the north of Tank 
Bq^narc or LM Dighee (or red tank. This tank is called red, as 
well as Scotch Kirk near it is called lal girjn, and the bazar about 
that place is called Lal Bazar, because formerly all the houses 
about that place were painted in red coloor) cost upwards of 7^ lakhs. 
Tliese buildings Nvero raised somowher© about the commencement 
of this century. These buildings do not include the three new 
blocks in Lyons Range which have cost nearly 5 lakhs of Rs. 

The Hrst Custom House boilding was ejected in 1814, the total 
cost of its premises and building is upwards of 0^ lakhs of Rs. 

The Metcalfe Hall is situated on the Strand, it contains a very 
fine library j the building xras erected to perpetuate tho memory of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, at one time Governor General. Inside is a 
bust of this noble Baronet. Tho architecture is said to be taken 
from the Tower of TiVinda at Athens. 

The Loudon’s Building was formerly Spence’s Hotel” and 
now accommodates the offices of the P. W. D., SecrefcarLat of the 
Government of India, and the Homo Department. It was pur- 
,chased in 1871-72 for 7 laklis. 

The Hew Small Cause Court was completed in 1874 at a cost 
of neatly Rs. 3j20,000. 

The Mint u-hich consists of handsome blocks of buildin<»s was 
completed about tho year 1834, the entire cost of the buildings must 
bo a'noutl'ilaViis oiTXupecs. 

The Currency Office which is a nice riiroo-storied solid building 
was formerly the Agra Rank, botaOer the failure of Amu and 
M,.tonn»„'.tak it ™,p»n*»cd by Goremraent in fsoMb 
for Rs. 4.50.1)00. • 
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Tlje* N/’^t Im;»cri.il Jlnvwni i* an imni''n^a 
in Cliowrtnglico Honil wiili a n!oo conrtyatj in the ccntrroftLo 
biilliling adornoil willi n goo*! CoHoctJon of |>bnt«. Hie builJing 
contaltw OTcry tiling Ud'I'T the .■•nn—tiifllil blnl<, anliinN, rcjitlle?, 
aiiJ oihr-r iCoologicsi! n^>ccim/‘n» ant gnttrl am] iron<Jrr/o7. I>jr5 
anJ ilay^ of jntcn*stln" research may l^e sjicnt liere with “an ap- 
lint groiTs on >Tliat it fiti!*.” It was comiileU-d in IS”7 at 
a cost of II?. 10,10,(>00, 

Hio Town Hall is a grand Imlljing in tJie Doric style of arch)' 
tocinro and is .«aid to have co<t nlwut 8 laklis of nj|v.*e?. It is 
for Jlcetings, Ball*, Concerts, Dinners, ExamlnalionsJ ic., as 
well os at times a Fancy Batar is held. 

TJie DaJhotisle Institute, though a smaller hnilding JH) feet hr 45 
feel, is lined with marble, with a fcml-circular roof richly decorated. 
Tlicrc is a muling room. ITicrem often concerts are held. It is 
built on jihibinnonic prinaplca, so that at concerts here the least 
soft note could bo heard. It stands at the sonlh end of Tank Square 
Gardens. This garden itself is In anicc sfxil— U surronndod hy tho 
Post Offieo oQ the wwl, tho Writers* Buildings on tlie north, the Old 
Court Road on tho ca^t,and the Dalhoarie Institute and Telegraph 
Oflico on tho south. In tho centre of this garden is a beautiful 
large square tank surrounded oil roond by avenue of hand«onJo 
trees and plants. A fine place of an evening walk, especially for 
tbe little folks wlio ace generally taken there accompanied by their 
a 3 "ahs and licarers. 

TIio I’ost OfHco is a spacious neat and ciiastc building with a 
largo dome-shaped tower room abend. It has a spacious frontage 
witii many high pillars. A bussy scene is this public otBco until 
seven at night. It was completed in 1870 nt a cost of Ils. 6,30,000. 

The new Telegraph OtHce is a largo thrcestoriinl boHiling 
witha tower at tho south-east corner of Tank Square. It has very 
showy and gay appearance, being pamte«I outside in red, yellow, 
and asli colours. It >Tns coniplelcd in 187C-77, af a cost of lU. 
7,20,000. 

19, Tho New Ifarket which is in Lindsay Street and cost five 
Int-hs of Its, is n fine place. The fi^hanJ meat are exposed fors.iIe on 
marble slabs — ^Boards are put npde«criptiTe of tho l-ind and efafs of 
meat vended at each stall. Cakes and sweets are sold in great abun- 
dance, and tbe vegetable, frnit, am) fioner stalls are ilocideiUf well 
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supYliwl ; nwiong ihe fniil'* ncamling to tlio season SjUicl oranges, 
Bombay tunl MnMa tiiatigrxs, tabic planlahis, cnsfani apples anJ 
lw.“cliecs being tlio most tlelicions. Poultry, nice and fat, are to bo 
bad by cart loads. — Around and about tlio market is a block of 
small shailcs, wberc boUi*d Iwm, clioo.«'e ami plum c.akcs c.an bo got 
on cut ; ANliore hot brx'akfastj', illTiiu nml dinners an' su]i})Hed ; and 
nbere too 8 annas billiards may bo got. Hero also Et)gli«h provi- 
sions of all sorts can bo got, tbo frcslicstof tlio f^^^iI, at exceedingly 
low price. 

20. Next to Ibis is Tiretty Bazar where besides other articles — 
meats, vegetables, fnnts, flower, cbee-e, bnltcr, etc. — yoxi can 
have a pick of fcatlierc<l Tmn<trcU and other pets got from all parts 
of tbo globe, at mwlemfc prices — such as beautiful and variegated 
Hill parrot.*, peacocks, cacatooas, monkeys, canaries, pigeons, China 
doves, JIu«cony ducks, llantum fowls, Sliam.as, Bliimrajs— some of 
which are mo^l lovely to look at, and some others regale yo\> with 
their most sweet singings — these two markets are especially intended 
for Chri'tbms, Jews, and 3Ius«.almaus. The natives or Bengalees, 
who mostly live on vegetables, milk, ghee and daljccs (congealed 
milk) have many markets of tboir own wbero many sorts of vege- 
tables and fruits arc sold and bought by them which are almost 
unknown to Chri«ti.an3 c«l>ccially to Europeans. 

21. Among tbo B-aiiks the Ix^t and Uie grandest aro the B.ank 
of Bengal, tho Agra, Oriental, and Chatierwl Mercantilo Banks 
not only on account of (heir being grand, and liandsomo bnildmg*, 
but also on account of their money transaction. 

22. Government House occupies a fine position on the west of 

tho Esplanade having a clear view of two miles over the maidan to 
the south. Tlie grounds occupy about sis acres, and are very' proU 
tily Laid out to the south with several sorts of trees especially with 
Australian Aurekeryas. Tlierc aro entrances north and south and 
fine gateways to the c.jsl and west. The grand entrance is on the 
north side, by a'h.in Jsonie flight of steps leading to a grand portico 
which opens on to the first floor. It is seldom used except on. 
state ocaisions, receptions and so forth ; v-isitors generally nsin" 
the entrance underneath tlie stairs. ° 


GoTcmmcnt House ».n Wt in 1804 ot fto . ,, 

Morquis of ITelleslej-. The nrehilect itas Captain Wratt an I It 

oaponso of erection about 14,18,000 Rupees. This bu,ld|- 1 | ' “ 
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Jt.i ranf(#> iiuy In- ooiijfifi'm! anoMc bfiiWin;:, Tlie inferior amn;'- 
monfi' nro ndnurablo as far oj convenience is conccmi'd. The finl 
fl(xir of tbe cotitr.ll litiildtnj* consist'* of three sjtlcndiil rooms ; the 
vwlibnlp ciitorcd from the |H>rtica, o'cvl oIm) as a dining-room, tlio 
grand marblo hall diviilod into a centre and two niilcs Lj tno 
rows of columns, Lojoiid uliicli is the throne room, ojiening on to 
. a fine semi-circular verandah over-looking tlie gronmb. 
of these rooms and the pillara are of |>Iain white chnnam highly 
j'oHshc«l hut the “cofTercfl*’ CvUing are tastefully decorated in 
gold and colours. Hie etiupitail, when tlio rooms arc lighted and 
filled »ith comjvtny, is splendid. 

Above tlioso rooms an- the Ivill room'*, tho floors of which are of 
polished teak. Tho four wing>«, winch may be considered -as dis- 
tinct houses, are connected witli tho centre by nie.ins ofeem- 
inodiotw galleries Tlioy aro every \ny convenient and comfort- 
able, and nro occupied by the Oovemor General and his 
Tho ground floor is cbiefly 4$ccopicd by offices ; all the oot-olRoes 
are placed on tba other side of tho iwd to tlie north. The CooocII 
ClBinber with its offices occn}dcs the 2nd floor or the nortli-cast wing. 
Thoro aro a few interesting libton'cd pictures in this boUding- 
23. Amongst tho Protestant Chorcbes can bo mentioned Sb 
Paul’s Cathedral tonunls tho south-east of tho maidan, which was, 
built and consecrated in IS-{7 at (be cost of 5 lakhs of Its. It b 
Indo-gotliic. The c^rtromo length of Uio baildings is 217 feet and 
its tvidth 81, and nt the Tninscpts 114. Tho height of the Tower 
and spire from the ground is 201 foeL The dimensions of the 
main body aro 127 feet by 61, and it is spanned by an iron trussed 
roof, adorned with gothic tracery. 

Neat to it is St. John’s Church towards the north-west of Gov- 
ernmentilonse called tho Patharea Giija ; and St. James’ Church 
in the Circular Road is the best bnllding among the Protestant 
Chnrchea ; the Scotch Kirk near the Writers’ Bnildingat the begin- 
ning of tbo Old Conrt Ronso beats out other churches for its 
situation. There are many others, but these are of the best descrip- 
tion. Tho Armenian, Greek Churches, and Je\rish Synagogues 
of JIaeeh Shaloin and Seth Ael, and Parsee Temple of tho Sacred 
Pirc and the iinssalnian Mn^iJa are not worth mentioning. 

2 1. Amongst the Catholic Churches tlie Moorgheehatta Catheilral 
is the facile prineepe. It U the biggest Church as far as the hotly of 
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ol'tnitlmg its vIpivs ami Ilnil it Lolongoil fo tlio Clnirch 

of Kn^'liindf I <laro f:ty ion^ etc tUt^ Iheco wanhl haw hccn a 
clpaninco of ils stimumilmg obstafliM, nml inadp con-spicuonsas 
tli« IVotpstant St. Tnnl’s Cathedral. TJiis CatJioHc Catlioilral is well 
known for its coronmnies and iun3ic,ci»jifciall/ on solcnm days it is 
litlomlly over-crondwl. 

Tlie Catliolic IJMiop it«c<l io reside hero in Moorghecliatta, now 
callcil Carinin;* Street, hiit since nlioiit (> nionilis Dr. Goctlial^, ilio 
preipnt Archbishop, is remov«l to No. J2, 1’ark Street, whore he Iws 
built n very liandsoino hon«o or palace nt a cost of 80,000 It". 

Next to the i\rnorghceti:itLi Cathcilml comes tlie Chtircli of the 
Sacred Heart in Hhnrrmntollah, which is tlie most centra! locality* of 
the Catholic commnnity. It was fuimdMlin the year 1832 by Jfrs. 
I'a^con ilarrclto DeSouza intlio fnlfihiienl of her vow Hliioh she had 
made to God to build a cliurch if her son Zic»J«, who lud tired a 
pistol at a gentlomau which resulted in his death, wonld c«cape 
capital punishment. Ami they say that lie iindenvcnt some sort of 
pcn.alty for n while and then w,as let free, and the old pious mother 
did keep licr promise hy htiiMhi^ the Church in question, wliicli she 
dodieatctl to tho Sacreil Heart of Jesus ; and when site entered this 
sacred cditlco for tlie first time she went on her knees praying from 
a good dist-ance. It is further related that when the church was 
dedicated DeSouza was present and assisteil nt tho divine sendee, 
hut on the following day he died of clioien, and ho was the first 
wlio was hurled in tho sjrauda of that churcli. 

A few years ago tlio lafo Count Alichacl DcSouz.a sent from 
Purls three hcantiful marble altars svith a marble Ikbernaclt* 
for tho two sides and midJI© altars ; likewise bo sent a set of now 
cliairs and a small organ. And fJio present patron of this church Sir 
Walter DeSoazu has opened a new portico at the front of this 
church facing the street, as well as caused to he made corridors or 
galleries around in the interior, and gas lights are put with handsome 
gaseIJiers. With these new improreaieata tho CJiureh looks % cry 
handsome, especially >rheii it isliglited up with gas. 

Next to the Sacretl Heart comes the St. Thomas’ Church ill 
Park Street built bj tho late Archbishop Carew. Tliis chnich 
is atbiched to tho Loretto Convent, the Sisters of which keep it in 
good order and neat. ThN church waseroctod in the year 1811, It 
is a liandsumo structure in Italian style, lias three marblo .'dtais tho 
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centre one 5s surmounted by n large stained glass window, and the 
two side ones by oil paintings. 

I am told that Countess Lackersteen, the first 'vife of the 
late Count John Iiuckersteen, gave 40,000 Rs. to Dr. Catew 
towardsthebuildingofSt. Thomas’ Church. Here it%villbe .as well 
to know that Lackersteen’s family (originally of the Dutch extrac- 
tion) has been the greatest benefactor and promoter of the Calcutta 
Catholic Mission with regard to buildings and schools in the time 
of Archbishop Carew. After the Lackersteen’s, the Finch’s 
family deserves to he mentioned, wlio at one time to my knowledge 
gave a round sum of one lakh of Rs. to the above prelate to help 
■ him to purchase several houses for the establishment of new Institu- 
tions. Tlie Finch’s were seven brothers. Indigo Planters in Patna 
and Chumparun districts. They were originally Italians, ’called 
DcFini, but as they bad rendered good service to the English 
GoTcmment, thoir name was anglicized and changed into Finch. 

There arc other 3 or 4 small chapels, one in Circular Road 
attached to the Catholic Cemetery, c.iijed St. John’s ; another in 
Bow Bazar, called St. Francis Xavier’s, which was formerly a 
private dwelling-house belonging to Mr. Cooper, an esemplary 
Catholic who hequeatlied the building for pious purposes j aud the 
third one in the Fort called St Patrick’s j and a fourth one in Boyta- 
kbaon, tailed the Church of Nos^ Senhoradas Dolores, built ini 809 
by a rich Hindaoatanee convert lady, by name Mrs, Grace Elizabeth, 
and wliich has been always in charge and management of the 
Portugueso Goa Mission jurisdiction, to which is attached n school 
* called St. Chrysostom’s School for boarders and day scholars. 

Besides the Goverjiinent schools and colleges there arc several 
private places of education kept by tho several Protestant and 
CatlioUc communities. 

25, Among the Catholic Institutions may be mentioned the St, 
Xavier’s College, Nos’. 10 and 11, Park Street, which was formerly 
Sant Sond Theatre in Park Street, and which was purcliased by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Carew for the sum of 40,000 Rs. and it was 
then called St. John’s College. And when tho Belgian Jesuit 
Fathers cainc in 1850 they enlarged it by several additional ve- 
randas and rooms, and bought tlic adjoining liouoc with large 
compound where is now Uic Meteorological Ol>«cnatoTy. Tlicse 
both luilJingH logttlier lia\e rooms, dormitorii-s, and class rooms 
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nnd all lint }•» nvjuireil for n Pciiool. TJio Collcf;? mipirL^ 
jn"JnJctJon« in nyrry branch of lU/^rntnrc, science fln<? ar^. It hv 
on ib rolls nboiil 480 scholar, of whom 120 are IwanJcrs. Tlio 
discipline nml lrainin;», menial ami mom?, pursue*!. in ibc College, 
arc M'cll krtfMcn nnJ nppreaatcJ Iwth by C-iihoIics as ncU as 
I’rolcstnnls. 

Tlio Loreiio ir«Jise, 7, MbMlctoii How, Chowringhec, cstaWislieil 
in 1812 nn*! place*! under tlio ciro of t/io Loretto Sisters from 
Irolaml. Tills laslitulion is principally intendwl for yonng latHcs 
of Ibe liettcr cl:t«sea of society, and is highly cstecnicJ for its 
lilioriil olneation nnd good discipline. Instruction is given to young 
lailies in reailing, writing, arillimellc, grammar, geography, cliro- • 
rology, liistoij’, tlio nso of the glolies, French, German, Pianoforte, 
dancing, singing, nectllcworlr, drawing and painting. Besides 
tlio sisters, there is nn c-tccllent Italian teacher of mnsio and 
ringing SJg. A. I^jceolini, wbt>«c jnns}c.iH.ilentJ9 s\cll known in 
Calcutta, (Who by the bye isnlsont presenttho worthy organist of 
the Moorgiieehatia C.'ithoHcCatlicdral). Tlio charges are somenhat 
Jdgh y bat the mlrantagcs by instrnction hero more tlj.in 

compensate parents for tlieir money oufl.iy. Protestant boarders 
nnd (lay-pnpils are alio received, where also even the rich Parsecs 
and Jews scad their daughters to be trained. These young Jadie«, 
ns well as the young men of St. Xavier’s College respectively^ 
amuse Uic public# of Calcutta with nice and jovial performances, 
especially on the day of the distribution of prizes. 

Tlien comeS St. Joseph’s Day and Boarding School kept by Uio ^ 
Christian Brothers in Bow Bazar, and Jloorgliooliatta Hale Orplian- 
ngo lihawiso kept by the Christian Brothers ; and the JEntiHy 
Female Orphanage kept by fho Loretto Nuns. 

I shall speak of Entally Orpharoige elscwliere, it will suffice liero 
to say that the male orphanago iras established in 1844 by Dr. 
Carew in the premises of the Catholic CbthcdrnI of Moorgheeliatfa. 

Of late many additions have been made to tho building by the Into 
Archbishop Dr. Steins, to accommodate the continually increasing 
number of orphans. The Orphanage has now its full complement 
of about 225. To this Orphanage belongs a Villa Ilonie ne.nr the 
Dniu-Dum Ihiibray Station called *‘3ho Christian Brothers’ I?e- 
treat,” which was bought by Dr. Girow for the snra of about 
30,000 Es. It has a fine large bnildmg, two Links, one of nliich 
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in ep«;iai caso^) n« npon i^rsonaJ pnfjniry is docmpd snitable 
their condition j to visit them at least once a week at their tlivell- 
in; 7 , and to give them anj other material or moral snpport not for- 
eign to this principal aim.'’* The Ckinferences of this Sodetv arc 
manj. 57iere is the Si. Xavier’s Conference in Bow Bazar district ; 
the Sacred Heart Conference in Dhurmmtollah ; the St. John’s 
Conference in Sealdah ; the Conference of Onr Blessed Xady in 
iloorgheohatta Church, which however for tlio convenience of the 
illcnihcrs is held in Bow Bazar) ; the SL Joseph's Conference in 
Fonwick Bazar ; and the St. Thomas* Conference in Chowringhee. 

To the Society of St. Vincent de Paul is attached The St. 
Vincent ITome, under the management of the Ifnns calied TAe 
Daughters of the Cross, whose Mother Honse is in Belgium. The 
money for .the pnrehase of Ibis was raised by two Baflies of houses, 
and hy pnhlio snbscrlpb'on raised by the late Dr. W. Steins. The 
Ilome is intended for very poor female?, for women who hare 
“ stooped to folly" and for those who are homeless and houseie?*’* 
might need shelter for a time. Lidy boarders are also received, 
who, in the absence of their lords, m^ht ^Tish to lead retired and 
quiet lives. The inmates average about 80 monthly 1 believe. 
Some of the females marry from bore— -and some obtain slioa- 
tions and leave. Adjoining the Home is a school bearing the 
name of St Mary. Since 4 or five montlis the Si'ter? of the 
Homo rented a la^e house in Howrah not far from the Catholic 
Chnrch where they hare opened a school for the conrenience of 
those who lire in that locality. 

2G. Of the Protestant and other schools and Colleges for boys, are 
Bishop’s College, the Dorelon College, Uie LaMartinicre, the Free 
Church Institution, St James’ School, the Calcutta High School, 
the Calcutta Boj's’ Free School, llio Cathedral ^lission College, the 
nsefnl Arts School, tlie Calcutta fllagged or) Hovers’ School, St 
Stephen’s School, St. Ihoiaas’ School, tlio Bnfal/y Christian fnstf- 
tntion, tho Howrah Government School, tho Medical College, the 
Campbell Medical School and Hospital, the Presidency College, the 
Hindu Schoot, Ilarv School, the ^fcatta jJIizJrassn, rite Sinserif 
College, the Uooghly College, Ac. 

For girls there are the I^Martiniere, the Dorelon Jn«tJtwt»on, 
the Calcutta Girls* School, Uie Calcutta Tree School, the Hurupvan 
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Femali' Oqilnn A*y1nm, th»* Niirmal Bcliool, tlip TTpj'fr nnd 
li«*\vcr tlio ScnttMi I^itlio^* A^^oclatiorr, (he Z«'nana 

Mi«'ion, the Ijondon Mi«<tonary {Nwicly’a ScIiqhN, the lldhtiiip 
School, the Youn;' I^nilh's* Seimtiary, the CalcutU rtumdiri" 
Asjlain mill Nathe Teinale OqAiana"?, St. S.nviour’s School, St- 
SlejihcnV School, PrittV Memorial Girls* School, St. Tlionias’ 
School, St. James’ rarochlal School, tho American Zcnan.a Jlis- 
rion, Ac. 

27. IIospiLnl^ .nml ClnrihiMe In«titnlions arc the Medical College 
IIospit.nl, tlio Presidency General Hospital, the Milit.'irj* llo«pit.nl, 
the CampWll Molicil Hospital, the Mayo Ifo«pital, theX'alcntta 
S.’i'dors Home, the Pre>tdency Jnll, Alipore Jail, St Vincent 
Home, the District GharitaUe Society. It has licen said some- 
thing nhout St Vincent Homo, tlic Pi«trict ClwritiMc Society 
'ras csLihlished in Iho year IS.*!©. Tlio fiimU con<lsi oT a month- 
ly donation of ID. 1,200 from Government ; the volniifary con- 
tributions from prii'ato tndividitaD, and of the cotigrcgation.il 
colloclions from the various churches is not always Iho same. In 
1878 tho tot'll amount including tho Goicmnient yearly sobscrip- 
tion of 14,400 ID. w.-is ID. 57,210-11-11 : tint is 

Its. A$, P. 

Government grant ... 14,400 0 0 

Sulj«criptions and donations ... 21,802 13 C 

Congrogational collections ... C,2i* 0 3 5 

Interest on endowments ... 11,008 11 0 

In addition to tbeso there uro the following permanent endow- 
ments : — 

lisidy IVUliara Bentinck’e Fund 12,500 Hs., founded in 1835, 
gives annnal interest 638-15-4. 

V Dwarkanath T.igore’s Fund of 100,000, founded in 1835, gives 
monthly interest of 500 Its. 

Mrs. EugUsh’a Charity, 50,000, founded in 1840, gives yearly 
interest 2,092 Its. 

Lokenatli Fnnd, 3,000 Ils., founded in 1854, gives yearly interest 

niTts. 

Priii.ee Jauieeroodeen’s Charity, 2,60,000, founded in 185C civ 
monthly interest 900 Its. ^ 

Sreemnttce Bamasoondareo's Fund, 500, founded in 1860 • 

yearly interest 24 Ils. ^ gives 
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at times cLilly unaccountably even in the middle of the months of 
April and May ; and during the greater part of the year is very 
hot and unpleasant. Then there are no hills and dales or any nice 
natural scenery about it whicli render the place cheerful, as many 
cities of upper provinces h.ive — the beauty of Calcutta is artificial, 
and artificial beauty is not to be compared with the natural one. 
Again though Calcutta abounds with many large, costly, and 
showy inansioua, yet there is not one that can be called really re- 
nottnand artistic — such as Tajmaliai and Moti Musjid at Agra; 
Kootab Minar, and Jainina Uusjid at Delhi ; the new palace of the ■ 
l^hataja Bcindia at Gnalior ; nor any Calcutta Chnrcbes can 
come up to the beauty and art of the new Catholic Cathedral at 

Allahabad. 

Suburbs op Caujtjtta. 

The suburbs of Calcutta include the greater number of the 
i’une/iannoyram, or the 55 villages purchased by the H. E. I. 
Company in 1717, and are nitbin the Magisterial and Eevenue 
Jurisdictions of tlie Twenty-four PergunnaLs. They comprise nn 
area of 23’37 square miles. 

* 1. At the extreme north is the village of Cotsipore, where are the 
. Government Gun Foundery, Rifle Sliell Facton'es, extensive Sugar 
Mills, and Jute Screw Houses. The Cossipore reach is one of the 
finest on the river side, being lined by a number of handsome villa 
residences, the properties of Seal family. * 

2. North-cast of Cossiporo is “ The Seven Tants " — the well 
bnown villa of the late TJaboo Shama Cliurn MulVick The house is 
handsome and commodious, it is splendidly furnished in Europe.'in 
style, and contains a valuable collectiort of paintings and statuary and 
some of which are very indecent. It is surrounded by an artificial 
canal expanding into a splendid tank in front, and crossed at 
intervals by bridges. The grounds are be.antlfally laid out. Very 
often in this garden the Fancy Fair is hold on New Year’s Day. 

3. Further on eastward is tho Dum-Dum Ihiilway station of the 
E.D.R.Company.ndjoining which!* a villa called Retreat belonging 
to the C.ttho\ic Male Orpluinagc. same road continued leads us 
to Dum-Dum European JIiliLiry itation, which is 8 miles from 
Calcutta, being the head-quarters of tl» Bengal Artillery. It is a 
spacious cantonment, with an extensive maidon or esplanade to 
purposes of parade, artillery practice and review. thotuu^ 
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5. On tlio Barrackpore road Uiero are villa lionsM belonging to 
the Tagore fainUy, one of «-luch belongs to Itaja Jotlendro lloban 
Tagore, n bcaiiliM bouse inlaid with several kinds of marblo floor- 
and •fiiniMicd with several sorts of profane and sacred 
paintings, mirrors, billiard tables, musical bosces, statues, family 
Id.cncsse*’, and other various objects of art. The bouse ' is two- 
storied and looks as if it were constructed and adorned by an 
Italian arcliitcct. In front of tins house is a bcantiful garden. 

G. Crossing back to Town over tlio Cbitporobridgoand passing 
*ontb wards ibrougb a district almost entirely inbabited by natives, M’o 
C ome to Xarlafdm^ah \\ heto are the extensive works of tbo Oriental 
Gas Company, In that locality there is a fino extensive nursery 
cf plants called Victoria Xurserj-, the properly of a native named 
Beeboo Chaterjeo who lias the most beautiful collection of crotons, 

' psalms, aurakcryns, and bigoniabs, roses, etc., for sale. To the 
Tiortbsido of this Nursery is Maniclollab, svbcro tbo country Mal- 
leos rear many sorts of plants and sell them to tbo' public. 

7' Futlber southward SeoWob comes next, SYberoaTetboiermmi 
of tbo Eastern Bengal, and the Calcutta South Eastern Raihvaya 
r~tho former is a handsome and commodious structure. Hard by 
8fo also several jute screws, oflices and depots of tbo Labor TVans- 
port Company and other Emigration Agencies. Further on is 
the Pauper Ilospibil called tbo Campbell Medical School. 

Proceeding south still is an extensive district intersected 

■^itb numerous tortuous roads and lanes, and divided into three 
parts namly, North, Middle and Sooth Entally. It contains a 
large number of European residences, some of them fine build- 
ings in extensive grounds. The roost conspicuous among these is , 
the Homan Catliolic .Entally Convent and Female Orphanage, 
which occupies a largo area of ground, bcautIfuEy laid out with 
avenues of trees, flower garden and tanks. 

' 8. Entally grounds were purchased by Dr. Carew in 1844 very- 

cheap for about 25,000 Its. from Mr. Asphar. Boarders of three 
classes are admitted ; pupils who i>ay, Christian orphans who 
receive a free education, and Native orphan converts. Each 
division is strictly separated from tiio other. There are at present 
about 40 boarders, and 200 ChrisUan orphans, and ahout_25 Native 
converts. 
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and other conntry baboons and monkeys, hokoos, elephants, deers, 
dogs, cats, jackals, wolves, foxes, girmffe, porqupines, rlnhocerons, 
Chittagong turkeys, silver and gold feasants, green parrots called 
hirani'in, and red ones called nooree, peacocks, birds of paradise, 
Indian nightingales called Juliuls, sharads, bliimrajs (the kings of 
birds), mainas, China doves, varioas «orts of pigeons, ducks, teals, 
snipes, ostriches, cranes, guinea and Bantam fowls, mocking birds, 
and indescribable other feathered tribes j crocodiles, hippopotamus, 
kangaroos, boa constructors, tortoises, crabs, serpents, vipers, frogs, 
fishes, prawns, worms, and all sorts of crawling and creeping species. 
All these living beings are kept in cages and houses arranged with 
holes, dens, nests, water, weeds and branches of trees suited to 
the walk of life of every one of them. Of course they would 
have preferred to have remained free in their own ivoods and 
jungles than to he prisoners m pucka bouses, and walk and sit and 
sleep on tho cemented floors surrounded with iron rollings and 
vires j but prisoners as they are, they are well fed and cared for, 
and at times they nmnse us with their varions movementa of their 
limbs, EouLds of their throats, shapes and colors of their bodies, 
as well ns with their chirping, uhistling or singing. 

On one eide of this garden are fine extensive canals or lakes to 
which belong three or four jolly boats in which people amuse 
themselves by boating. Hiere ire also Miniature Rocks with eaves. 
Tills year, that Is, on the first of January 1881*for the first time 
the Annual Fancy Fair in aid of different Calcutta Charitable 
Institutions was held which proved a real success, for tho Zoo 
.being «Ithin easy distance than the Seven Tanks or any other p^ace, 
and being inoieover by itself a place of resort on account of its 
great collection of living anim.ils offered far more attraction than 
any other place. There were people of all tank and condition— -of 
both sexes, young and old, Earopcans and Asiatics in gnr dresses, 
in different costumes and colours. Besides the fancy stalls of toys, 
WQullen carpets, caps, cushions, conifotter8,sIippers,ic., the amuse- 
ment cons’sted of “ Aunt Sally,” whoss nose « as very often broken 
and replaced by fresh ones; shooting gallery, Tommy Dods ; 
llcrry-go-round, wliich vas ranch p.'itronized by ladies and gentle- 
men, bojs and girls, ns there is a particular delight felt in being 
swung round up and dovsn. Bnt that which mus the most attrac- 
tive was the Electric lladway, the viaggon of which had an oriental 
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for a disbinco of 2 miles is lined by beautiful houses standing in 
largo compounds. About this places resides the ex-King of Oudh 
and his swarm of followers in tho finest part of this beautiful 
suburb. About fourteen fine bonses have been purchased for him 
and occupied, and jealously surrounded by lines of high walls. 
Altogether a small Lucknow alongside the city of [palaces. The 
ex-King has a fine collection of Beasts and Birds, and SnakeS) • 
uhich is worth a visit. 

In the Beach there are also the premises and Landing Jetties 
of the Metsageries Mantimea ; and the extensive premises of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Katiffation Compant/, which con- 
sisted formerly of eight largo upper-roometl houses, besides large 
workshops and stores. Since the transfer of the principal part 
of the Company’s Establishment to Bombay, these have been 
mostly vacated. The Agent’s residence is a handsome structure. 
Still further north arc the premises of the India General Steam 
Ifai'i^aiion Company. 



FIFTH PART. 


NOTES. 

On tho ordinary stylo of dally living" of the 
• Hindoos of Oaloutto. 

I may mention hero lliat it is not mjr intention to eaj anything 
abont the weaUhlesl class and rajas, hut only of tho«e Baboos, who 
arc employed ns clerks in Gorcmnient nnJ Mercantile Oiliecs, 

1. Tho Baboos apparel consists of adrawcrresembling Christian 
pantaloon, and c?iaplan or a long coat fitting tight round the body 
coming down to the knees, wLich is worn on the upper portion of 
tbeir bodies. Some of them especially the Native PJeaders and 
Attorneys or wear also turban called yayrre on their bead, 
and a sort of silk band c.atled katibandhni or lamarhand ronnd 
their waist over tho chapkan while in the Court. But in their 
houses they wear either Bacca muslin or Berbampore silk dhoti 
(dhoti is generally 4^ to 5 yards In length and abont yards in 
width) which is worn round tho waist, passing between (he legs 
and fastened behind. In the hot season generally they hare on 
their persons only the dhoti and the rest of tho body is bare. 
But generally they Viavo dhoti and ehaddar which is a piece of 
muslin or silk cloth about yards long and 2 yards broad, and 
which is worn cross w.ay going ronnd their shoulders and breasts 
and coming down fiom the neck to the losing. In the cold season 
they wrap theiuselres with shawls of (he quality acconhng to the 
means of every one. 

Tlie poorer classes wears adboti and a piran or imrjaee which 
is a sort of shirt. In tbeir booses they are citlicr only in dhoti or 
dhoti and ehaddar. Li the cold sraaon they have also shawls of 
tho toatorc and quality according to the means of every one. 

The Hindoos of Calcutta »s a rule do not wear c.aps or hats 
called topee on their lie.'ids (which is worn by up-counfry Hindoos 
and Mossalniaus of Calcutta), except when they go to Dnrbar or 
to the offices. They, likewise, do not use tables and chairs ; but 
the orthodox class of Hindoos genendly sit on mveland or field 
beds. And A%hen they take their meals sit on tbeynVAii, or piece 
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of square wood, OTer which a small bit of carpet is put which is 
called ashan. * , 

Most of the Baboos who attend out-door business or offices wear 
shoes and some of them stockings too. But in their houses they 
keep’ their feet free from shoes and stockings, they may use slip- 
pers, but a sort of wooden dippers or sandals called kharam 13 
much in use. ^ . 


The women wear tarrees either of long cloth, mnsHn or silk, 
according to the means of every one. Sarree generally is about 
5 yards long and IJ yard broad, which is worn round the lower 
part of their bodies, and the other half sen'es to cover the upper 
part, head and face included. 

Women according to their means have ornaments either of gold, 
silver or other materials. Barrings called Jhoomko which is round 
and of the size of half a «mall ball ; and that which goes round 
the ears is called Herno^kul with chain ; and that which is put 
in the middle of the ear is called kan-b^tl ^ ; and a larger one like 
a ring put round the ear is'called chandanec. Bose ring is called 
noth omameoted or studded with pearls and ruby. The young 
girls have a small ring wiUi pearl worn in the centre of the nose. 
Becklace is called chxk ; then comes hhr in the shape of a chain : 
then another sort called paneh-nale« or sat-nalee in the shape of hir 
but.much broader. Arm-lets are called bojoOf and another sort called 
tubij ; then comes hand rings called ehcoree oT hdtiind which are of 
different shapes ; then comes bdld wliich are like European ladies’ 
bangles ; then the finger rings called ratlunchoor or anputhi, w hich 
are joined with chains which fall back towards tho wrist. Feet 
ornaments are called mal in the slrape of a ring which is put round 


the ankles ; then paijoor (or paijeb) which goes on the tep of 
tho feet round Avhich are lilUe IltUe bells called jJioonjhoonoo so 
that when tlie woman walks they gi\e a sort of agreeable noise. 
'The young women have three or four of them in each foot, but 
they are very thin ones; but married women ad\anced in age 
wear only one in each foot, but somcwliat larger; while the widows 
have none, as well ns the widows cannot wear bordered sirrecs 
The poorest class of women such as fisherwomcn, baskebellers 

ic. »e»r vsr, hc.-.yym.lonlI.eirftet«hicI. is aUo calW 
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DcaiJfs tho nJ)OTP, women rob ibeir forehead wilh 

*fn(w or red elufF,, .ind etick thereon a f mall ili'ui" of one inch 
long and half an Inch Lrcnd rlllicrof ornamented glaas or ahell of 
insecl/i or Lalck (nlirakli) callwl lik or till!. The married women 
rub sonoor In the niMdlo of their forehead ju«t where" the liair 
begin, and the nnmarrh'^l danucN Cetneen the eyebrows ; and tie 
tik, or tikli is tlxeil on tho'part nibbed witli sonoor. 

The Ilinda women of Calcnlta Imre a cn^tom of dyeing their 
feet red, wlUi altla '{a color extract^ from log wood and steeped In 
cotton.) Tho foot is colored on 'tho sides, soles, and tips of tho 
toes. * •» . * 

Tlio lower clashes of Hindu women are in tho habit of tattooing 
their faces and anus — thc.faec is tattooed in a perpendicular lino 
from the upper part of the forchcad.(or tho tip of tho rose. 

Tlio Hindoo women, c.rcepting Uie working class, do not go out 
in tho pnblic, cither for a drirc or for a walk, hnt they pass their 
times in hoQschoId buslne*s; and osn rnle arc more 'devoted to. 
their husbands, rather too much, If not as slaves. Many of those 
who know to rea<l and write, at their leisure hours read books, 
sneh os Ilam.ayana, MiUidlliarat and oilier hUtoricol, poetical, and 
religious books. « 

. The Baboos generally rise late in tho morning and call for th<j 
d&Vbih (a smcldng machine made oat of a cocoanut sheJi) j and 
having had a few pulls of it, they mb themselves with tartar (el 
(mustard oil), and they take a cold bath which is called naAa'Je, 
after which comes what they call cAond i-oro, tliat is, they sit to 
their first meal, wliich consists of pdnfa AAdt (rice in wafer), 
sometimes (add (warm rice) with the rem.ainsof any l>annoon 
(curry) of the previous day (which in cold season is very tasty.) 
They are then presenetd with one or two^n^ khrehe (betel leaf pre- 
pared) of which they chew on© and conceal the other in their 
persons ; and when they liave had a few pulls at tho ditbbAh they 
start to their work ; some in conveyances, and others on foot : and 
if the distance he great, then they travel by fours in hired iarrarf 
cHeen (kpdzitej' cuircit?, pay/og- fevat Ssar to srs’ piw e.iwlf aas-if. 

Of course if they have their own carriages, they do not clnb to- 
gether but come in their own conveyances. 

About moon of rl p.m. ibey take th^ JalXkao (tiSn) which , 
consists of two pic© worth sondaw (sweets mode of curd and sugar) 
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and a drink of water. Having sealed {licmsclves in tlicir pecnliar 
posture, t. c., resting Iheit bodies on ilieir calves tliej’ take hold of 
the fondais between tho llmnib and .the fore-finger lifting it 
np about eight or nine inches nbore their he.i(l5. They drop it 
into thelf mouths and make one swallow of it, and whilst in tho 
seated posture they Hft the tjhotte (n bni«s vessel) up and pour 
the uater down their throats without allowing the vessel to toudi 
th<?ir lips.,- After they have had the j.ilkhao, they Iwve a pull of tho 
dahbah and then chew^'a panner klieelee, and then standingup-rub 
down tlier diesis giving at the same time a tremendous belch 
ejaculating Ihallo hoc cha ! (done* well) ; after this resume their 
work. It may be olxcrved htro that tho custom of taking the 
tifiiii in the way above described is practhwi by most of them, but 
there may be an exception, that is, some may bake tho sondais in a 
eimplo and ordinary way and without uttering “ bhalo hoc cha.” 

On returning homo in (he evening they are greeted by their wives 
who present them with gbotees of wafer to wash their feet, al- 
though they may ha\ o worn their shoes all day. TVlinsk resting 
themselvca they have a pull or two of tho dabhah, whilst their wives 
set about sen-ing tlioir dinner, which is broiiglit in a largo thAlIee 
(a brass plate) that is, fleo steaming svarm piled np high, and several 
small lattces (small brass cups) containing Z^nnixm (curries) aro 
placed around tlio thaltee, these battccs contain each a vegetable 
curry, and somo time fish curry. Hero we iimst remark that their 
curries aro prepared without onion — in one battce you will notice a • 
curry called oorcha Wiaja (a bitter vegetable fried), in another 
cancli-kola Ikaga (green plantains fried), in another doomoor hhnja 
(green figs fried ), in another begoon hhaja (brinjal fried), in 
another jpotol Wfl/a (sweet vegetable or what they call palwal) 
in another caria hhaja (peas fried) , &c., ilc. And if they have'a • 
dish or two of fish such ns singee machher jhol)^ (a fish with two 
bones projecting out of their heads somewhat like horns. Jhol 
means curry -with plenty of gravy j or of eelU macher hhaja (savel 
fish fried, which by the bye is eaten by them every day when in 
season, as being the most rich and tasty fish, not caring to pav 
my price for tlrie fieli) ; and JasUy eM^„e imeher ambol (praivi 
curry prepared with acid). 


Here I have to remark tlal the Hind™, ect. alee n.eat allude, 

eepecraily ^ames , and orthodox Hindoos bny or send formoataS 
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Eall"liat j bnt yonng Bengal or not ortbodox Hindoos, bnj from 
the markets and baro tbcm cooked hy JJnssaJman cooks. 'A friend 
of mine ivho moves in high Hindoo societj told me that rich 
Baboos or Rajas take thoir breakfast in the Hindoo style — dalbhit 
bhaja, bbartd, A,c., and dinner{wbich is generally in the evening) in 
the Christian orEuropean style — consisting of several sorts of meat 
dishes, when tliey also indulge in drinking several sorts of Spanish 
or Prench wines and spirits. 

The fscond course consists of choom (parched rice) and doee 
(congi'-ded milk) which they mix together and make balls of them 
and ket'p swallowing thorn as rapidly ns possible t after which they 
wash their hands and mouth and chew apanner khetlee, then they 
withdraw from the female apartment, and join others of their own 
sex whole they smoke, laugh and chat and while away their time 
before retiring to rest, whicli is never or seldom before midnight. 
TTe tn'i.t remark here tliat the Hindoos of Calcutta make good use 
of hot milk and ghee. They mix with their rice or Lhicbree j 
and drink hot milk either pure by itself or mixed with boiled rice 
or bht^t, or with fried rice, peas and Indian corn called* bhoond, as 
well o< they are great sweetmeat eaters. 

The women, as a rule, eat by themselves after their husbands 
and other male members of the family have left them, ns it is 
deemed a breach of .Hindoo etiquette to eat before or in tie pre- 
.sence of the opposite ^ex- 

r Tho poorest classes of Hindoos wear only a dhotee, and cover 
iheroselvcs «ith a chudder. Their food, 1 roust say, is wry plain, 
consisting geuetally of rice and dani fsplit peas) n hich when cooked 
together is csjHed khetc/tree, .and when cooked separately is called 
dal b/utt. And at tiine$ tboy have witli nec and dni also a little 
lharta (smashed boiled vegetables mixed with chillies and inusbird 
oil). They wind it up or finish with little tctool (tamarind em.ish- . 
ed with the last port’on nf their rice. Tlioso who cannot afTord 
to havo thaloea or ptjfAora (black stone plates) use large plantain . 
or maytiitchoo (a prickly yam' ») leaves. After nhit-h they hare 
a piT.V <fr i<fv of and g» fa Aiy tArcrrr art tfndr onriv. 

Of Into ycare tho cdncitwl Hindoos or the young Bengal of 
C.ilcutt) often go to the Great Hastem Hotel, and enjoy tlicmsolves 
with t-'liriftian or Earopean dislies, soch as matton ehoffS, hcef- 
stikes, liam, roast-beef, fowl and ducks, pigeon-pie, sausages, bacons, ' '• 
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ice-creams, puddings, clieese, bread and plantains, ic. ; ar I drlnt 
brandy and soda, Bass’s Pale Ale, Gin and Whiskey, Clia ii| agne, 
Oporto, Sh'errv, ic. ; and snmfce ^Lmtlla, II.i\nnn.iIi or T'tinnali 
Cigars, as aacII as they Avind np Aritli cooling drinks, 'sucii :*s Punch 
and Flash. Then tliej* do not n*e their hands and flngv-rs, but 
sjvoon, kni\cs, and forks ; and drink the bc\er.\gGsin glasses. 
Lastly they do not sit on tlie ground but on ch.iirs ri.iiiid the 
table, Avliich is inore^ftir less the Christian or European style of 
eating, drinking, and feasting. 
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Kall;:hnl ; bnt yonng Bengal or not orthcxiox Hin-Ioos, Ln^from 
the markets and liave tliem coatwl by Mtt««a!man cooks. -A friend 
of tiimc «ho moves m Ingli Hindoo society lolJ mo tliat rich 
B.iltoos or Uajns take (lieir breakfast in tljo Iliiuloo style — daibkit 
biwja, IdiarLt, Ac., and dinner (nluch is generally in the evening) in 
the Christian or I]uro|ifan style— consisting of several sorts of meat 
dishes, n hen they also Indnlgc in drinking several sorts of Spanish 
or FrcucU "inea and mlrit'. ‘ ’ 

Tlie ••econd course consists of choora (parehe.! rice) and doef 
(co!igs“tled milk) nliich they mix togetlier and make balls of tbetn 
and kiH”! a« aliasing them as rapidly as possible : afier which they 
Trash their hands nnd month and chtMv a yonner iUrrirr, then they 
witiidrnw from the female apartment, and join others of their oTvn 
eex where they atnoUe, laugh and cliat and while away their tlmo 
before retiring to rest, which Is never or seldom before miJuigbt. 
We is'i t remark hero tliat the Hindoos of CalcnlU fn.ike good oso 
of hot milk and ghee. They mix ^het Tilth their rice or khrehree j 
And drink Lot milk cither pore by itself or mixed with boiled rico , 
or bbi^t, or tvith fried rice, peas ami Indian corn called Moeml, as 
Tvcll ns they are great sivccfmeat caters. 

Tlio women, as a rnie, cat by tbem<elvc$ after their husbands 
and other male members of the family have left them, as it f 
deemed a breach of JTindoo ctiquetto to cat before or in tlie pre 
sence of the opposite ^ex. 

J The poorest classes of Hindoos wear only a dhotee, and coT' 
themsclies with a chudder. Tlieir food, I must say, is very plai 
consisting gcucmlly of rice an t d.iiil (split pen«) which Tvheii cook 
together is c’jllc<l khecefiree, and when cooked separately is call 
dalhhat. And at timcS’thoy have with rico nnd dalalso a lb 
• bharta (smaihcd fioilcd veget.iblcs mixed with chillies and must 
oil). TJiey ivliul it up or finish with little tctool (tamarind smi 
cJ willi the Inst portion of their rico. Hjose who cannot af 
to have tlnlees or pntliors (black atono plates) use large plan 
or mancochoo (a prickly yam's) leaves. After which they 
a pull or two of dabbah, and to Iny dowm on tlicir mats. 

■ Of lute yoare the cducitefl Hindoos or the young Beng 
Calcutki often go to tlie Great Eastern Hotel, nnd enjoy thems 
Tvith Uliristiau or Europfan dishes, sncli us mutton chops, 
stakes, ham, roast-beef, fowl and docks, pigeon-pie, sausag ■ ’■ 



